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THE WATER COMPANIES — SUPPLY FURNISHED TO THE 
METROPOLIS, 


“ Carry his water to the wise woman.”’—SHAKSPEARE. 


A CONSIDERABLE degree of uneasiness, and some sensation approaching 
even-toalarm, have been excited in London during the last six weeks, 
owing to a report that the supply of water furnished to the inhabitants— 
at least in one district of town—the quarter supplied by the “ Grand 
Junction ’”’ Company—was of an offensive and unwholesome character. 
A pamphlet, entitled “ The Dolphin,’—which accuses the Grand June- 
tion Company of serving their customers with water “ disgusting to the 
imagination,’ and “ destructive to health,’—has been followed by a 
meeting of the inhabitants of Westminster, for the purpose of devising 
“means to remedy the evil, and by a notice from Sir Francis Burdett, that, 
“@urnediately” after the recess, he should bring the subject before Parlia- 
__ment for consideration. As the complaint, however, of the persons who 

are taking these measures, has extended itself, beyond the single case of 

the “ Grand Junction”’ Company, to the conduct and arfangements of* 
_néarly,-if not absolutely, all the water companies in town; and as the 
cure proposed. for the existing evil, real or supposed, appears to.be the 
| @etting-up of a “ New Joint Stock Water Company,” with a “vapital, 
| raised in-shares, of some three or four hundred thousand pounds ;—as thi 
i 








‘proposal is one which, on the face of it, may well excite distrust, a short* — 
examination of the real extent of the grievance under which the public «| 
labours, and of the degree in which the proposed speculation woald be 
likely to remove it, may not be entirely useless to our readers.’ » f 
~The chief questions which would seem to suggest themselves upon a 

| Keview.of the fate proceedings as to the supply of water in the metropolis; 
Would be these :—Whether the supply of water furnished by the “ Grand 
Junction” Company (peculiarly) is, or is not, of a fit and wholesome 
quality ?—whether the price at which water is supplied by the companies 
“of London generally be moderate and reasonable ?>——whether the sheriad 
out ofthe town among themselves in districts, by. the water companies, 
‘owl. ML New Series—V or. U1. No. t7, -3N 
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be a justifiable arrangement, or a “ monopoly,” such as ought to be 
resisted and put down by act of parliament ?—whether the Thames water, 
drawn from any part of the river between “the Pool’’ and the point at 
which the tide ends, be fit for the purposes of human consumption ?—and 
whether any benefit to proprietors or shareholders, or any valuable result 
to the public, may be expected from the establishment of a New Water 
Company in London? We do not add the farther question—whether 
the Grand Junction Company, or any other company, has fulfilled all the 
. penernpes ” which its agents may have put forth at the commencement 
of its career >—because, in the first place, we find that there are no means 
of compelling such companies to carry on their business on the terms on 
which they may have thought fit to begin it; in the next place, because 
we rather believe that they must shortly become extinct if they were com- 
pelled to do so; and, moreover, because we take the only matter prac- 
tically worth considering—without reference to the proposals of past new 
companies, or faith in the professions of future ones—to be,—Is, or is not, 
the supply of water which the metropolis receives from the several com- 
anies, as good and as cheap as can be atforded ? 

The establishments, then, which supply London and Westminster with 

water—speaking here of the whole of the town on the Middlesex bank 
of the river—are five in number :—the New River Company—the 
Chelsea—the Kast London—the West Middlesex—and the Grand June- 
tion. 
_ The New River Company, which was brought into operation about 
the year 1615, takes the chief part of its water from the stream sufficiently 
we]! known by the name of the “ New River at Islington,’’—but has an 
engine also, which raises water out of the Thames at Queenhithe, for 
the purpose of occasionally adding to its supply. ‘This company, in Lon- 
don and its suburbs, serves nearly sixty thousand houses. 

The Chelsea Company is the second in point of antiquity, having been 
established in the year 1723; but its trade is not now very large. It takes 
its water from the Thames, about a quarter of a mile on the London side 
of Chelsea Hospital, and supplies, in Chelsea and Westminster, eight 
thousand houses. 

The East London Company, which was formed in the year 1807, and 
began to act in 1811, takes its water from the point where the River Lea 
runs into the Thames at Limehouse, and supplies about thirty-two thou- 
sand houses. A sharp struggle existed for some time between this com- 
pany and the New River establishment. 

The West Middlesex establishment was formed in the year 1810. This 
company takes its water from an excellent situation in the Thames—as 
high up as the Duke of Devonshire’s seat at Chiswick, and supplies about 
eleven thousand houses. 

The Grand Junction Company—against whom (nominally) the strength 
of the present proceeding has been levelled—and whose arrangements 
unquestionably (we should say) require alteration—takes its water from 
the foot of Chelsea Hospital. It has the smallest district, but a pro- 
fitable one, owing to the high rate of the streets which it supplies ; and 
serves, as nearly as may be, seven thousand houses. 

_ The companies which supply the town on the Surry side of the river, 
as we have already observed, we do not at present take into copsider- 
ation. | 

Then, tocome at once to the affairs and conduct of the Grand Junction 
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Company, we shall set out by stating, that we mean to pass over, very 
shortly, all the affair of the original promises and “ Prospectusses’’ of that 
establishment. These documents, as quoted in the “ Dolphin,” and 
taken’ in connexion with all that followed, no doubt .are laughable 
enough. 

One of the advertisements—we think the second that the company 
issued after its formation—runs thus :— 


“GRAND JUNCTION WATER WORKS. 

“ The proprietors have proved the ahso/ute power of their works, the excellencies 
of their water, and the certain success of their plan. 

“« They give so copious and regular a supply, that the water is always on. This 
abundant supply is constantly fresh, because it is always coming in. Their 
powers raise water above the highest house in London; and this economical 
arrangement is felt in laundries, nurseries, and upper stories, for which Aigh service 
no additional charge is made, 

‘* Ravages of fire are increased by delay and scanty supply. No houses watered 
by this Company can suffer in these respects, Their water is never off: their 

ipes are always full, The water, being perfectly clear, would not, in case of 


fire, tarnish the furniture. 
“ The main supply is derived from the rivers Colne and Brent, and from a reser- 


voir of nearly a hundred acres, fed by the streams of the vale of Ruislip. And 
water will be furnished gratis for watering the streets,” 


This is, no doubt, sufficiently ridiculous (looking to the result); but we all 
know what the promises of projectors are before to-day. While the new 
Grand Junction Company wanted to get away the Chelsea and New River 
Companies’ customers (as the ‘“‘ Dolphin’’ party now want to get away the 
Grand Junction Company’s customers), we dare say that they would readily 
have engaged that every drop of the water that they poured into the cis- 
terns of London should be rose-water,—or holy-water. Of course, as soon 
as the end was attained, a considerable change of policy ensued. The 
“daily” supply of water was changed to a supply twice a week; the 
absence of “tire supply” had to be complained of rather oftener than 
before ; the “ high service” was charged for additionally, and at a smart 
rate; the water to water the streets was not given gratis, but charged 
for at a penny a hogshead , and, instead of the refreshing “ streams of 
the Colne and the Brent, and the Vale of Ruislip,” a lucky bargain (which 
enabled the Grand Junction Company to pay a dividend to its proprietors) 
brought their Dolphin to the Thames, in a very unlucky situation, at the 
foot of Chelsea Hospital. All this, however, we take to be a matter very 
little worth considering: the real question is—as to all the companies— 
not what their promises have been, but whether the existing state of their 
supply is one with which the public ought to remain satisfied; and, as 
between the Grand Junction Company and a great portion of their cus- 
tomers, we are bound to say—we think that it is not. 

That the water supplied by the Grand Junction Company to its eus- 
tomers is, or has been, very often found to be in an objectionable con- 
dition, stands, we apprehend, beyond a doubt. Mr. Wright, the author 
of “ The Dolphin” (the pamphlet), gives evidence upon this point which 
is unanswerable. A specimen of the Grand Junction water serit to 
Messrs. Joyce, the operative chemists of Compton-street, for analysis, 
was declared, by those gentlemen, to be found “ loaded with decomposed 
vegetable matter, in such quantity as to be unfit for use without tedious 
purification.” Samples of the same water, carried by Mr. Wright for 
inspection to Mr. Abernethey, to Dr. Lambe, to Mr. Thomas, the surgeon, 
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and several other eminent, scientific persons, were stated by them to be 
in a state “ deleterious to health,’ &c. It might be doubted, perhaps, 
if the evidence stopped here, whether, in the specimens thus presented 
by a party so immediately concerned, the Water Company had quite fair 
oe but the letters of at least a dozen eminent medical men are pub- 
ished also, bearing testimony to their oven personal experience and know- 
ledge upon the point. 

Dr. Hooper, the author of the “ Medical Dictionary,” says—“ I have 
been aware of the very impure nature of the water supplied by the Grand 
Junction Company ever since it came to my house. At one time it was 
not only filthy in appearance, but had an unwholesome smell.” 

Mr. Brodie, the surgeon, of Saville~row, says—‘ The water which you 
have shewn me corresponds in appearance with that which is supplied to 
my own house, and is manifestly very impure.” 

. Dr. Paris, the writer on “ Diet,’ says—*‘ The water with which I am 
supplied is extremely impure and unwholesome.”’ 

Mr. Keate, of Albemarle-street, speaks from his own experience, and 
in the vein even of “ King Cambyses,” upon the subject. He holds all 
“ Thames water’ unfit for domestic purposes until it has undergone a 
process somewhat analogous to fermentation.” 

Sir Henry Halford, Dr. Hume, Dr. Turner, Dr. Mac Michael, and 
several other medical men describe the Grand Junction water, ‘‘ furnished 
to their own houses,” as of ‘‘ extremely impure and offensive quality.” 
And Dr. James Jolinson adds, that he “ has always looked upon the water 
used in London,” and “taken up from the Thames near the metropolis,” 
as “ disgusting to the imagination and deleterious to health.” 

It will be supposed, of course, that the opinions of the “ seven thou- 
sand” householders whom the Grand Junction Company supplies, have 
not been generally so strong as those of the parties above quoted: if they 
had been, no doubt the nuisance would have been abated long ago. The 
fact is, that the extremely foul supply complained of has been only occa- 
sional, and then, generally, partial. But, independent of this peremptory 
and intolerable nuisance, the ordinary character of the Grand Junction 
water is by no means so good as it should be ; and notwithstanding the 
resoluteness with which the company refuses to ascribe this fault to the 
position of its Dolphin, we are ourselves perfectly convinced that it is to 
that eireumstance (probably to that only) that it is owing. In fact, the 
ey seems to us to have acted ill in resisting this impression so obsti- 
nately as it has done. Ifthe foulness of the water which it supplies be 
not owing to the position of its Dolphin, to what cause 7s ¢¢ owing ?—the 
company, in its “ letter,” has not informed us of that fact. If the com- 
pany’s agents understand their trade, they ought to be aware what is the 
cause of the evil ; and, being aware of that cause, it was their duty long 
since to have removed it. 

The “Dolphin” is the name given by the water companies of London 
to a small wooden erection—something like a martello tower—which each 
company places in the river, to inclose and indicate the source from which, 
by means of a steam-engine on shore, their supply of water is obtained. 
Mr. Wright, in his pamphlet, has given a drawing of the situation of the 
Dolphin of the Grand Junction Company, the accuracy of which has been 
strongly denied in a letter from Mr. Coe, the company’s secretary: we 
have no hesitation in saying, however, that—from an actual inspection of 
the-place—Mr. Wright's drawing appears to us to be a perfectly fair one. 
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The steam-engine hause, &e. of the company stands upon the banks of 
the river Thames—nezt door—if we may be allowed to-use a vulgarism, 
which perhaps will best convey the idea we mean to express—to Chelsea 
Hospital. Between the grounds belonging to the engine-house and those 
of the hospital, and dividing them by a distance of about twelve feet, runs 
the “ great Ranelagh sewer ;” and, directly abreast of this sewer, not 
thirty yards advanced into the bed of the river from the mouth of it, lies 
the Dolphin from which the Grand Junction Company takes its water. 

Mr. Coe says, in his answer to “‘ The Dolphin” pamphlet—* 1. The 
frontispiece of the pamphlet, which professes to give a view of the Dolphin, 
whence the snpply of the Grand Junction Company is drawn, gives a false 
(and it is difficult to conceive not a wilfully false) impression of the real state 
of the case. The Dolphin is much more distant from the sewer than the plate 
represents ; but—what is still more material to observe—it is completely 
above, so as to make it utterly impossible that one drop of the sewer water 
. can reach it: during the ebb and during the flood, the issue of any water 
from the sewer is completely stopped.—2. The delineation of the minor 
common sewers in the same plan is an absolute falsehood, the two upper 
being the opeuings by which the Chelsea Hospital derives its supply of 
water from the Thames, and the lower only a temporary opening, whilst 
the Ranelagh sewer is repairing, across the mouth of which a dam has 
been built, so that not one drop of water has issued from it since last 
October.”’ 

Now, certainly, we think that Mr. Coe here is mistaken. In all its: 
material bearings, Mr. Wright’s drawing is a fair one. The Grand Jane+ 
tion Dolphin—as it appeared to us upon actual inspection—is certainly not 
“ above’ the Ranelagh sewer, but direct/y abreast of it—so directly, that, 
renee that sewer to be full, as it is in rainy weather, when it empties 
out-Suddenly the impurities which have long been accumulating, it is 
hardly possible to doubt that its whole stream of filth and foulness must 
run directly wpon the company’s Dolphin, and be taken up with the water 
which may be pumping in from it. When the Ranelagh sewer is full and 
swollen with rain, we should say that, even with the river also full, and 
the tide running smartly, the rush from the sewer would be sufficient to 
penetrate the stream of the river, and to reach the Dolphin. But, besides 
these cases of mischief from occaSfbnal floods, upon ordinary occasions, we 
think that there would be two periods in every day, when the water taken 
up would also be impure. While the tide is flowing up, the flood-gates of 
all the sewers are of course closed ; or, if they were open, the contents 
would not issue, but be forced backwards with the entering water. And, 
while the tide is running fast down, the stream that issues from the sewer 
— if small—would be at once carried away along the shore by the force of 
the ebb, without getting far into the bed of theriver. But, at the time of low 
water, and for a while previous to and after that period—when the body of 
water in the river is smail, and for a time almost stationary—then the stream 
pouring out from the sewer, even although slight, being carried neither 
upwards nor downwards by any tide, would make its way directly into 
the river, and towards the company’s Dolphin ; and if it so happened that 
the stream from the sewer was copious at such a moment, thé effect would 
go far beyond this, and almost the whole quantity of water taken up at the 
Dolphin during the interval described would be pumped from its contents. 

It is true, as“Mr. Coe states, that at the present moment a dam is built 


across the mouth of this Ranelagh sewer, for the purpose of repair, and that 
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no water issues from it; but we are bound to take the thing as it has been, 
and will be again—not as it happens to be at one particular moment. And, 
besides, by a peculiar infelicitousness in the arrangements of the Grand 
Junction Scliipans, their Dolphin gains very little by all this closing of the 
Ranelagh sewer—it stands so perfectly in a nest of sinks and drainage. 
While the Ranelagh sewer is shut, an openihg lower down the river, about 
twenty yards, pours out a streani which—having got into the bed of the 
river at low water—floats, with the rising of the tide, directly up to the 
Dolphin ; and, on the other hand—though there may be some error as to 
the two,“ openings under Chelsea Hospital,” which Mr. Wright’s drawing 
describés as “ minor common sewers ’—yet there is another sewer, which 
Mr. Wright entirely ométs—the sewer which runs along the western boun- 
dary of the hospital, and is widened at the mouth so as to admit, we 
believe, of pushing barges up to deliver coals, &c. at the door of the 
house, ofthe contents of which sewer the Grand Junction Company. is 
not accused inthe drawing which they complain of—but which, in fact, 
must go on pouring its stream down upon its Dolphin (unless we are much 
mistaken) during the whole time of the returning tide. 

So, again, Mr. Coe says in his letter— 

“The Dolphin of the Chelsea Water Company is immediately below, 
and not many yards distant from, that of the Grand Junction Company ; 
and if the supply of either company be affected by the Ranelagh drainage 
(which is, in fact, the discharge of water from the Serpentine River in times 
of flood), it would not be difficult to decide which would be so in the higher 
degree.” 

This inference is not a fair one. The Dolphin of the Chelsea Company 
is not placed at “ not many yards” from the Ranelagh sewer, but at a 
‘ considerable distance from it; we should say at a distance of from one to 
two hunded yards, And—that which is of far more importance—the Dol- 
phin of the Chelsea Company is pushed owt considerably farther from 
shore than that of the Grand Junction Company—beyond the reach of the 
sewer streams, and into the bed of the river. 

Personally, therefore, we have not a doubt that these circumstances explain 
the real cause of the occasional impurity of the Grand Junction Company’s 
supply. The foul water of which Mr. Wright’s witnesses complain must have 
been that which was taken up at some of the unfavourable periods which 
we have described, and sent at once—without being previously deposited in 
any reservoir—into the cisterns of the cgmpany’s customers; and we 
repeat that it was acting with very culpable negligence not at once—with- 
out a moment's delay—-when the evil was perceived, to go about applying a 
remedy. We believethat aremedy either by this time has heen, orvery shortly 
will be, applied. We understand that the Grand Junction Company has, 
at a great expense, been preparing, and in a few weeks at farthest will have 
completed, an extensive reservoir on the banks of the Thames, which will 
enable them to dispense entirely with the supply from their Dolphin at any 
time when it may seem convenient to do so. Into this great reservoir the 
water of the Thames is to be admitted, by means of flood-gates, when the 
tide is up. The gates being closed as the tide falls, a body of water will 
remain: from which, after it has been duly allowed to filter and settle, the 
town will be supplied, in lieu of pumping—as is at present done —direetly 
from the bed of the river, But while justice compels us to give credit to 
the company for this intended improvement, still nothing can be more 
clear than that the completion of such a project ought not to have heen 
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waited for, The Grand Junction Company ought not to have gone on, 
even for a single day—upon any pretence—in supplying the public with 
water which appeared to be objectionable; and we think there can be no 
question now, that—even when all is completed—they must still remove 
their Dolphin: they must not offend public feeling by keeping up even the 
semblance of a means of supply which it is known may, under particular 
eircumstances, be noisome. ‘The ostensible source of the water which the 
people of London are to drink, and a focus of common sewers—whether 
they do continue to communicate, or whether they do not—must not con- 
tinue to be placed together. 

But although we agree, therefore, in the fitness of the inquiry which has 
taken place, if only a reasonable suspicion of negligence attached to the 
conduct of the Grand Junction Company; and though it well becomes the 
persons who have suffered from that negligence to take very sufficient pre- 
cautions that the same fault shall not readily offend them again ; still the 
public ought not to allow itself to be led, under feelings of irritation, either 
into believing, all of a sudden, in five hundred extraordinary evils, none of 
which exist—or into,subscribing Five hundred thousand pounds for a work, 
which, if those evils‘ did exist, would be perfectly inadequate to remedy 
them. ‘The moment that we heard that the people of London and West- 
iiiinster were being poisoned by the water that they drank, we involuntarily 
exclaimed—‘*‘ Now, Heaven send this be not to conclude in a new Joint 
Stock Water Company!” We had a sort of instinct that the people could 
not be about to be saved from being poisoned without heing called upon to 
pay for it. We had a presentiment of some approaching touch at the old 
“sore place” of the town—a sort of trial how far the offending spirit of 
trying to cheat their neighbours, and eventually being cheated themselves, 
still lurked in men’s minds, in spite of whipping. 

No task on earth could be more pleasent, we are convinced, to a 
hundred little knots of gentlemen, whom we could name, than to dispose 
of £300,000 or £400,000 of other people's money—if they could get 
such an amount subscribed—no matter if it were in a new water-work— 
in a new mine—or in a new theatre. To hold the patronage of distri- 
buting large profits to themselves, or to such other persons as they might 
think tit ;—to give jobs to engineers, architects, and surveyors ;—to buy 
land, and iron, and wood, and labour, and stone, and bricks, and mortar ; 
and to have the chance of a little dealing in “ shares ;”’ and a little snack 
to give to a friend in the way oflaw expences and agency ;—and moreover, 
to have the appointment of a board of directors—probably with salaries ‘— 
and of a “‘ secretary,”’ certainly with a good round salary—not to speak of 
clerks and other inferior officers;—the whole thing would be very pleasant, 
—and perhaps very profitable—for the persons who had the disposition of 
the means; but it is not quite so clear to us what would be the condition 
of the other persons who might be benoodled iuto furnishing them. 

Upon this point, however, we will endeavour—arguing from the past 
and the present to the future—to collect some little information. And 
first—as to the gains of the Water Companies already in existence. The 
whole amount paid for the supply of water hy the cities of London and 
Westminster—taking in the whole of the town and suburbs on the Mid- 
dlesex side of the river—is less than £200,000 a-year. This is the 
whole income which the companies have to pay their current expendi- 
ture, as well as to supply interest upon the vast capical sunk in plant and 
machinery : and for this, Ave establishments are already combating. 
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Full one-half of this gross amount of £200,000 is in the ion of 
the New River Company: a company which stands’ free all the 
objections urged by **'The Dolphin ” against its rivals. The income of 
the New River Company, obtained from the supply of 60,000 houses, at 
an average rate of thirty shillings per house, would be £90,009 a-year. 
‘The four remaining companies divide about £90,000 a-year more among 
them, but in unequal proportions. ‘The East London Company supplies 
32,000 houses, at twenty-three shillings average per house: in roun 
ntimbers an income of £36,000 a-year. The West Middlesex serves 
11,000 houses, at an average rate of about fifty shillings: that gives an 
income of £27,000 a-year. The Chelsea Company has about 8,000 
houses, at an average, say of forty-five shillings—making £20,000 a-year. 
And the Grand Junction 7,000 houses, at an average of sixty shillings 
amounting to £21,000 a-year. 

Now the established companies will hardly build churches out of an 
income like this ;—but especially the newer establishments, which, taking their 
water from the Thames by steam, are exposed to a heavy expense, which 
is also’ a lasting one, by the consumption of their engines in coal. The 
average expenses of the West Middlesex Company are at the present 
time £13,000 a-year: of which 3,000 is expended only in coals for the 
steam-engines that raise the water, and force it to its places of desti- 
nation. 

Therefore, at first sight, it would appear that there is no vast mine of 
‘wealth to struggle for; and that the whole zxcome would not maintain 
an army—not to speak of what may be done with the profit. But, to go 
beyond conjecture, it is perfectly easy for us to shew—for four fifths of 
the information is in print and published already—what the actual rate 
of profit is which has been made by all the water companies—jointly and 
severally—from the time of their foundation. 

For twenty years after the formation of the New River Company, no 
dividend was paid to the proprietors at all. This company now (accord- 
ing to the statement of “ ‘The Dolphin”) pays five per cent. interest upon 
the value of its property. 

‘In the case of the Chelsea Company, it was thirty years before any 
dividend was paid. The amount now paid is three per cent. 

The East London Company’s affairs, in the commencement, were con- 
ducted with some irregularity. For several years, however, they paid no 
dividend: for several more, a dividend of only one per cent; they now 
pay about four and a half per cent, 

The West Middlesex Company was, from the year 1807 to 1819— 
twelve years—without paying any dividend. They then began to pay 
one pound fifteen shillings per cent.; they now pay two pounds fifteen 
shillings. 

The Grand Junction Company, which, from the mode in which it 
made its bargain as to the supply of water—(one of the chief sources, it 
will be observed, of its late, or present, objectionable condition)—and 
from the circumstance of its getting what is termed a “good district °— 
#. e. a district in which the houses are chiefly of a high order—has paid 
better than any other.—This company was established in 1810, and in 
‘F819 began to pay a dividend of one pound seventeen shillings per cent. 
They are now paying six per cent. ; but are making great improvements— 
and must make more—the effect of which will be probably to lower their 
dividend pretty considerably. 
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Thus it appears, we think, pretty plainly, that the whole of the new 
race of water companies, so far from being in the condition of having made 
large © gains have not paid any thing like a competent interest upon their 

P . 


i 

Then with respect to the proposal of our new company, to do a great 
deal more, and a great deal better than any other speculators have done 
before us—any attempt at general competition for the supply of the town 
on the part of a new water company, woald be absurd and impossible, 
The “ is already carried on at a less cost than it could be if such general 
competition existed. The several companies, taking each a particular dis- 
trict, are enabled to supply their customers at much less original expense 
than they could do if those customers were widely scattered. The Chelsea 
Company, taking its trade entirely at the west end of the town, is enabled 
to serve its 8,000 houses at an incomparably cheaper rate, than if one-half 
of those houses lay in their present situation, and the other half—where 
they must have new pipes and mains laid down to them—at Bethnal 
Green or at Mile Knd. This proposition we take to be so clear, that we 
need waste no time in enforcing it. 

In fact that state of things which the persons who complain of the con- 
ventions of the water companies, describe as ‘‘ competition, ’—but which in 
more fairness should be called “ opposition,”—is one which, in the water 
trade, we apprehend can by no possibility exist. Nothing can be more 
certain than that, if a dozen companies, instead of five, existed in London, 
there would still be so far a want of what is described as ‘‘ competition,’ 
that orders might be offered to every one of those companies, which they 
would be compelled to refuse, leaving the cnstomer, as he is left now, to 
depend upon the company which had local convenience for serving him, 
or to shift for himself, independent of any general supply at all. That the 
termination of the contest which existed ten years ago between the West 
Middlesex Company, the Grand Junction Company, and the New 
River Company, may have disappointed the customers that profited by it, 
is very likely. And so, if any two or three persons were bespattering 
each other with mud, it would be a loss of amusement to the populace 
that looked on when they left off. But, in plain reason, the only read 
wonder is—not that “ division” eventually took place of ‘* competition,” 
among these parties; but that it did not take place of it long before. The 
same mistake will not be made again. Because an opposition between 
two water companies does not stand upon the same ground with an oppo- 
sition of steam packets, or stage coaches. The main point of hope on 
which each party relies in these last cases, is the retreat of the other 
party out of the market;—a course which in the first case is barred. The 
only alternative, in a struggle between two water companies, is compror 
mise or extermination. The coach master, growing tired of a. contest, 
can employ his coaches and horses upon another road; or he carries 
them to auction, and sells them to some one else for their value. But, 
in the case of the water company, their whole capital is vested in works, 
which—as the people say who advertise the papers lost in their pocket- 
books—* are of no use to any but the owner.” They have a property on 
hand, which may be used to some slight profit; but which, so/d, produces 
nothing. ‘They are not dealers in an article, which they pay for, pieces 
meal, as they dispose of it, and which, therefore, they will cease to trade 
in when they cease to make a profit upon it; but they are the holders of 
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an enormous machinery, which, if they sold it, would not fetch a shifting 

in the pound upon its value, and which, therefore, they will go on working, 

while it only pays the oil necessary to keep it in motion, rather than 
to 


sacrifice it altogether. 

When we talk of an application to Parliament for a new company, on 
the ground of the “nefarious” convention, and ‘‘ close monopoly” set up by 
the existing ones—an Act for a new company might no doubt be obtained 
easily enough—the public would suffer nothing by its formation—but it 


_ should be recollected, that the whole question of “ division” and “ mo- 


nopoly ” as been considered by Parliament already. 

And it is singular to observe, upon reference, how entirely the decision 
of the Committee of the House of Commons affirms the cursory view that 
we have been taking of the subject. The report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons upon this very question—the alleged combination of 
the water companies—in 1821, says :— 

“ The principle of the acts under which these companies were instituted, was to 
encourage competition ; and certainly in this, as in other cases, it is only from 
competition or the expectation of competition’ that a perfect security can be had 
for good supply 5 but your committee are satisfied that, from the peculiar nature of 
these undertakings, the principle of competition requires to be guarded by par- 
ticular checks and limits in its application to them; in order to render it effec- 
tual, without the risk of destruction to the competing parties, and thereby, ulti- 
mately, of a serious injury to the public. 

“ Competition, in ordinary cases, adjusts the supply to the demand through the 
liberty which the sellers have to go out of the market as well as to come into tt ; 
but in trades carried on by means of large capitals, vested in fixed machinery, and 
furnishing a commodity of no value but for consumption on the spot, the sellers 
are confined to the market by the nature of the trade; and if the new comer has 
to seek immediate employment for large works, by taking custom from the esta- 
blished dealer, as there can be no great difference in the quality of what they sell, 
they must vie in lowness of price, and will probably be driven to underbid each 
other down to the point of ruin, because it is better to take any thing than to 
take nothing for that which cannot be carried away ; and this must go on until 
both are worn out, or one has out-lasted the others, and succeeded to a real and 
effective monopoly, or until, by some arrangement between themselves, they can 
put a stop to their mutual destruction. 

“« These consequences appear to have followed from the late protracted compe- 
tition between the water companies; it was carried on, during several years, at a 
very ruigous loss, and must, in all probability, have led to the extinction of all 
except one or two of the wealthiest—as it actually did to that of the smaller com- 
panies—but for an arrangement which took place, by which the supply of the 
town was partitioned between them.” 

The fact is, that the ery of monopoly is pretty absurd ; because real 
“ monopoly” there can be none. The water companies have no compul- 
sory power upon the inhabitants of London; it is open to any individual to 
decline the supply furnished by them, and to provide for himself, as may 
seem fit to his discretion. But the principle upon which the present arrange- 
ment among the companies has proceeded, is one which nothing short of 
bringing the government into the market as a competitor can ever get rid 
of. The character of the trade instinctively leads to such a convention— 
it is to the inéerest of all parties. The people who are proposing a “ new 
company” are perfectly well aware of this: They know that, for them to 
compete for the supply of /own is impossible; they would be doing their 
trade at a cost twenty per cent. above other people. All that they could 
attempt would be to oppose one or ¢wo of the existing companies, whose 
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districts lie together ; and all they have a chance of accomplishing, is, in a | 


certain, degree, to displace the Grand Junction Company—against which 
some displeasure on the part of the public, at the present moment, very 
reasonably exists. But this course—beyond answering the end of some 
half-dozen agents, directors, and attornies, who will gain ten times as much 
by conducting the speculation as they lose by having a share in it—will 
have no other result than that of wasting the property of a great number of 
small capitalists who are to be drawn into supporting it, without affording 
the slightest security to the public against the recurrence of the evil of 
which they really have to complain. 

There may be—and we are rather afraid there is—in despite of the 
exposures which have taken place of the late monstrous frauds and bubbles 
connected with the formation of joint stock companies—a remnant of incli- 
nation in the public mind for speculations of this character; and, there- 
fore—at the hazard of being tedious—we will venture to go a little further 
upon this question of the formation of a “* New Joint Stock Water Com- 

All that any new establishment can possibly expect to accomplish, com- 
ing into the market to oppose a company already in possession of a district, 
will be—standing at an out/ay equal to that of the company attacked,— 
which shall supply, we will say, ten thousand houses—to obtain the supply 
of ha/f that number of houses, at a considerably decreased average rent or 
rate of payment. The West Middlesex Company, for instance—to select 
an establishment against which there is no accusation, and which certainly 
supplies excellent water, and from an unobjectionable source, to its custom- 
ers—this company possesses—say—with an expenditure of £13,000 per 
annum—an income—arising from the supply of eleven thousand houses, at 
an average of fifty shillings per house—of £27,000. A company which 
started to oppose the West Middlesex Company would certainly—in order 
to get away half its customers—have to reduce the average price of the 
supply from fifty shillings to thirty-five shillings. It is probable that the 
reduction would go a great deal further: but, at least, it would go so far— 
which would bring down the whole income arising from the eleven thou- 
sand houses, from £27,000 to less than £20,000. Taking the expenditure 
of each of these companies, then, still to be £13,000 a year—for to supply 

“one side of each street in a district, or half the houses of any district, would 
cost, within a mere trifle, as much as to supply the whole—then each 
company would receive not quite £10,000 a year of income. And, even 


supposing that we have put this calculation unfavourably—a fact which ' 


we entirely deny—and that more fortunate circumstances might increase 
the revenue of each competing company to £15,000 instead of £10,000— 
although we see no source which could poss7b/y lead to such a result ; still 
the trade of the entire district of eleven thousand houses would only be 
done at double the first cost that performed it originally; and neither of 
the two companies, after defraying its annual expenses, would have five 
shillings per cent. to divide, for interest on capital, among its proprietors. 
This is precisely the course of events supposed to arise out of an over- 
extended competition, by the Parliamentary Committee of 1821. The 
eople who supplied the funds for a new company would lose their money. 
he town would he parcelled out—unless one establishment was finally 
exterminated—into szz districts, instead of five. And the little “ com- 
mittee,” who superintended the expenditure of the £300,000 capital, 
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would, according. to the etiquette in such cases made and provided, have, to 
‘« regret” the “failure of the speculation’’—and be the only parties per- 
fectly well satisfied with the result. i 

The limited’ space farther, however, that we can afford to devote to this 
inquiry, compels us to return to that which is really the most important 
question’ connected .with it :—How far the inhabitants of the metropolis 
have reason to be contented with the guadlity of the supply of water fur- 
nished to them, and with the ¢erms upon which they receive it ? The first 
section of this question applies to a point almost of vital interest ; and as to 
which any attempt to excite the apprehension of persons groundlessly—or 
to-disguise danger, or objection, where it really exists—becomes equally 
reprehensible. 

A part of the object of the “‘ New Joint Stock Company ”’ Association— 
and avery material point it would be if they could accomplish it—seems to be 
to shew that the supply of water obtained from the Thames—near London— 
is—not merely as regards the Grand Junction Company’s supply—but, 
altogether, objectionable. 

Mr. Keate, the surgeon, as we have shewn some pages back, is quoted 
as speaking of ‘‘ Thames water ’—without reference to the condition in 
which it is supplied—as “ unfit for domestic purposes.” Mr. K. probably 
means to say, ‘‘ for human consumption.” 

Dr. James Johnson says, that he bas always regarded the ‘ Thames 
water,” tuken up “near London,” as “ most disgusting to the imagina- 
tion, and deleterious to health.” 

And a Mr, Mills, who stated himself, at. the Westminster meeting, to be 
an engineer, declared, among a great variety of new and startling propo- 
sitions, that the Thames water could never be fit for drinking unless it was 
taken up “ above Teddington lock.” 

Now, with great respect for the spirit of improvement that is abroad, and 
for the very excellent job that would arise out of bringing 500,000 hogs- 
heads of water daily to London, from ‘ above Teddington lock ”—par- 
ticularly as a thea | job would very quickly follow upon this arrangement ; 
for the water in the Thames, ‘‘ above the Teddington lock,” is apt enough 
oo this enormous draught) in summer to run short, already—we are 

isposed to think that, as we have got on so dong with the Thames water, 
so, with only mending the old system of supply a little, instead of break- 
ing it up entirely, we may get on a little longer. ; 

The Thames water, it may be worth while to recollect, as it is supplied 
by every company but the Grand Junction Company, gives, or has given, 
very reasonable satisfaction. Against the East London Company, the 
West Middlesex Company, the Chelsea and the Surrey Companies, we 
have heard of no complaint as to the Thames water; or, if it has been 
served occasionally in a turbid state—as it must be in wet weather, let it 
be supplied from what source it will—there is nothing here which the adop- 
tion of a little more settling and filtering precaution on the part of the 
companies may not entirely get rid of. The question, how far health ma 
be affected by the use of a water like that of the Thames, into which 
impurities are constantly pouring, is one which we shall not pause here to 
discuss—because we think the fact of its offensiveness, if materially con- 
taminated by these impurities, a sufficient circumstance of objection. It 
must not be supposed, however, that this question of “ danger to health” 
is at all an admitted one. On the: contrary, we believe that the halance 
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of opinion—on a point very ficrcel cates elaine tiie ities do no 
oie to health at all. Dr. re in his letter to Mr. Wright [** Dol- 
phin,” p. 79], in answer to the inquiry, whether the inhabitants of West- 
minster are, or are not, poisoned into all sorts of diseases by Thames water, 
—states very candidly his opinion, that—whether the impure state of the 
water furnished by the Grand Junction Company (the Thames water— 
this is when most objectionable) bas had any influence upon the inhabitants 
of Westminster, “‘ is a question that would admit of much controversy.” And 
we happen ourselves to recollect rather a curious case in the county of 
Somerset, where, after examining all the medical men for fifty miles round, 
a special jury found their verdict, upon a great balance of evidence, that 
water loaded in an excessive degree with putrid animal matter would pro+ 
duce no ill effect if taken into the stomach.* 

Fact however is better than argument; and we are content to waive 
the question of health, and admit the proof of “ offensiveness” to be evi 
dence sufficient : but then it must be understood that, when we speak of 
“* offensiveness,” we do uot mean to speak of mere ‘* offence to the imagi- 
nation.” Of that sort of offence which merely touches the imagination, 





* The case was rather a singular one; and itis not the least curious point about it, that, 
although the verdict proceeded upon a principle which persons in general would hardly be 
supposed very ready to admit, it never —if we recollect right—came before the superior 
courts for revision. The circumstances were these. In the summer of the year 1820, or 
1821, which was extremely hot and dry, great numbers of horned cattle in Somersetshire 
were attacked with an inflammatory disease, which the farriers of the place did not under- 
stand, but which carried the animals off very rapidly, and was believed to be infectious, 
Among other persons who suffered by this calamity, the defendant in the action, C. D.,— 
who bad a number of cows feeding in a pasture on the banks of a certain stream, on the 
banks of which, in another field, some short distance lower down, the plaintiff, A. B. bad 
also a number of oxen feeding—lost a cow by the influenza. By the usage of the country 
—if not, we believe, by some statute actually in existence—the defendant was bound to 
have buried his dead cow ; but he omitted to do this, and caused her, instead, to bé thrown 
into the stream which bordered his land; whereby, the water being low, and the heat ex- 
Cessive, great nuisance was produced to the neighbourhood; and, at the end of eight or 
nine days, the annoyance became so great, that it could not be borne, and tbe carcass of 
the animal was obliged, after all, to be taken out of the water and buried. In the mean 
time, however, the cattle of the plaintiff, which were compelled to drink of the water that 
ran down from the defendant’s land, were seized with the same complaint as that of which 
his cow had died, and perished in great numbers ; on which the plaintiff, conceiving that 
they were infected, or poisoned, by the water which the defendant’s conduct had rendered 
unwholesome, brought his action of damages against the latter for their value. When the 
case came on to be tried before Mr. Justice Best at Taunton, these facts were stated on the 
part of the plaintiff, and proved by unquestionable evidence. For the defendant, however, 
a whole host of medical men were called; who swore, that— with respect to the charge of 
* infection”—the plaintiff’s oxen could not have caught the infection, of which the defen- 
dant’s cow had died, by drinking the water in question ;- because it appeared, that the ani- 
mal had not been thrown into the water until two days after her death ; and, with the first 
symptoms of decomposition about any animal matter, all power that it might ever bave 
had of communicating infection ceased. And with respect to the charge of “ poisoning’? 
—the plaintiffs cattle could not have been poisoned by the water in which the deft "3 
cow lay; for the drinking of water, in which the most putrid animal substances had been 
mixed up, could not produce, either to cattle or human beings, the smallest mischief. In 
proof of which last doctrine, we recollect one of the witnesses stated, that he had himself 
made the experiment upon his own person, by swallowing a considerable quantity of water 
from a small pool in which he happened to see a putrid pig ;—a piece of evidence, which 
—judging from the event—would seem to have made a considerable impression upon the 
minds of the judge and jury ; though, at the time when it was delivered, it appeared to ope- 
rate principally in the way of discomposure to their stomachs. 

It would be easy, however, to cite opinions, of the highest authority, that the Thames 
water ate in the slightest degree, unfitted for consumption by the impurities which are 
thrown into it. 
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we. are,-afraid.it.would be ‘difficult. entirely to get rid.any where... .Mere 
“offence to,the imagination”. will be referable to the di t delicacies, 
er. ilections, of parties.. No doubt, to drink the. water. of a river 
like "the Thames, into which the sewers of a city empty themselves,) is, 
abstractedly—if we.choose to dwell upon it—“ offensive.to the imagina+ 
tion.” . But if any. person were to amuse himself by counting the dead 
dogs——since, in answer to plain charges, we must speak in plain terms— 
which he might find in the small stream of the New River, between the 
Sluice House and Sadler’s Wells, or to look at the crowds of individuals, 
of every rank and calling in life-—who wash their persons in the same 
narrow stream every summer’s morning,—in spite of the great exertion 
which is made to procure all possible cleanliness, by the New River 
Company, it is possible that such an individual (for a few moments after 
the survey) might hardly be satistied to raise a glass of New River 


‘water to his lips? And, “ imagination” apart, the truth, we believe, is, 


that the story of the ‘ offensiveness ’’ of the Thames water has nothing at 
all in it. The impurities which proceed from the drains, en the banks 
of the Thames, seldom make their way far into the bed of the river; 
and are neutralised as far as they do so—by the enormous body of 
water into which they flow. The constant inclination of all the drainage 
is to he carried at once down by the tide—as it comes forth—along the 
margin of the river; and it is only where the supply is taken from an 
improper vicinage—as has been the case with the Grand Junction Com- 
pany—from some spot which the proximity of the sewers. is enabled to 
operate upon—that any rea/ inconvenience, or “ offensiveness,’’ would 
arise. We repeat that we do not speak here of persons who choose to 
indulge their “ imagination ;” and who would be as disinclined to 
approve of the water of Paris—carried about the streets for sale; in wooden 
tubs, by dirty fellows—as they are to drink that which comes clean into 
their cisterns, only because they know that it is taken from the Thames. 
But—we call the water of the Thames “filthy” and * poisonous!” Are 
we not forgetting that two-thirds of the population of town, within the 
bills of mortality, has never been supplied with any water dut that of the 
Thames? Do we remember that a vast quantity of this poisonous water, 
from time immemorial, until within the last three years, has been used 
to be thrown, by the water works at London Bridge, direct/y into the 
cisterns of the people of London, without being previously deposited 
in reservoirs, or subjected to any course of purification whatever? And, 
moreover, when we are told thus suddenly, that the Thames water is 
unatit for use—is it not time to recollect, that, up to the reign of James L., 
the whole population of London never had any supply of water but. this 
‘ Tyee water,” so taken up at London Bridge, in the very heart of the 
ty : 

For the present, a pressure of other matter compels us to quit this subject ; 
but it is ible that we may return to it; because we rather think, that 
-—upon the strength of an evil which has only been slightly partial, and 
eould only be temporary—we see a desire on the part of some speculators 
to get up a protitable 70d. 

The story of the “ monopoly’ we take, in plain terms, to be pure hum- 
bug. . If we have a “ monopoly” of five companies now—when a new 
company was started, we should only have a “monopoly” of six. 

The complaint of ‘* exwavagant charge”’—as against the companies 
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in general—is even more entitely unfounded. The tates’ charged ‘are 
eertainly not so low as they were during the time of the * competition” 
—when the companies were eating up their capitals in the hope to destroy 
eachother; but the price, fairly taken, at which the inhabitants of Lon- 
don get their water supplied, is low to a degree that seems astonishing. 

In fact a single glance only is necessary, at any of the remedies proposed 
for this grievance of “‘ extravagance,” to set the question of ‘* cheapness,” 
as to the supply, entirely at rest. The last Number of the Quarterly 
Journal of Science and Art, observing upon the ‘filthy state of the water 
usually supplied, at vety extravagant rates, by the water companies,” 
suggests that, in ‘* many cases, it answers to dig a well for the exclusive 
supply of a large house with water; and, 7f deep enough, the water will 
be abundant, soft, and pellucid.”” The only drawback apon this exquisite 
stratagem is observed to be ‘‘ the dabour of forcing the water, by a pump, 
to the top of the house.” (There would be some labour necessary, we 
humbly apprehend, in raising it to the surface of the earth.) “ This, how- 
ever, is very easily done dy a horse engine!!! “ or there are people enough 
about town glad to undertake it at a shilling a day.” This shilling a day 
—which is over and above the expense of sinking a well, and keeping 
machinery in order—being the resource against the “ extravagant charges” 
of water companies, whose charges may be taken to average, one house 
with another, at a shil/ing a week ; and who deliver—this is about the rate 
of the West Middlesex and Kast London Companies —for that shilling a 
week, into a house of the rent of £100 a year, every week, a supply of 
water, exceeding in quantity 1,000 gallons. This scheme we are afraid 
is scarcely as feasible as Mr. Mills’s offer to bring the Thames water from 
“ above Teddington lock ;” but would not a far simpler than either be— 
that every individual for whose “ personal consumption” the Thames water 
(supplied from a proper point) did not appear sufficiently pure, should 
provide his house with a common “ filtering cistern,” which costs thirty 
shillings, and puts an end to all difficulty ? 

The fact is, that a great deal of the objection alleged against the exist- 
ing system of water supply in London, is groundless; that a great deal 
more has been very much exaggerated; and that, for any little which 
remains, a ‘‘ New Company” is not the proper cure. If competition is all 
that is wanted—that may be had, we venture to affirm, at once. If the 
persons supplied by the Grand Junction Company find themselves 
aggrieved, and want merely the assistance of another establishment—they 
—or any reasonable number, say one-third of them—have only to guaran- 
tee their custom to the Chelsea Company, or the West Middlesex Com- 
pany, for five years; and either of those establishments, we venture to 
prophesy, will break the “ Holy Atliance,” and “ lay down pipes’ 
immediately. 

If any remedy beyond this is necessary, it must be found—not in the esta- 
blishment of more companies, but in the entrusting a power of control to the 
legislature. Without any affront to the proposers of the new * Real Joint 
Stock Company,” which is to be “actuated by no other motive than an 
earnest desire to contribute to the health and comfort of their féllow- 
citizens,” we must be excused if we decline believing that a new company 
will exhibit more virtue than those which are already existing. The supply 
of an article so vitally important as WATER to the metropolis, would justify 
the assumption of a power of surver/lance by the government; and if any 
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ic proceeding be quisite, this is the only one which could any 
ceed iceman At atalieaine we wo at all convi that such a 
course is necessat'y. The best measure for any parish which found itself ill- 
supplied by one conipany, wonld be to offer its custom, secured for a stated 
period, to another: there is very little danger—in despite of the proverbial 
tnviolability of treaties—that such a temptation would be resisted. For 
the formation of a‘‘new company,” the public can suffer no injury from 
its establishment; but we would recommend those persons who are to supply 
the money for such a purpose to consider well before they undertake it. 





THE OLD WARRIOR'S GRAVE.* 


Txov didst fall in the field with thy silver hair, 
And a banner in thy hand ; 
Thou wert laid to rest from thy battles there, 
, By a proudly mournful band. 


In the camp, on the steed, to the bugle’s blast, 
Thy long bright years had sped ; 

And a warrior’s bier was thine at last, 
When the snows had crown'd thy head. 


Many had fallen by thy side, old chief! 
Brothers and friends, perchance; 

But thou wert yet as the fadeless leaf, 
And light was in thy glance. 


The soldier’s heart at thy step leaped high, 
And thy voice the war-horse knew ; 

And the first to arm when the foe was nigh 
Wert thou, the bold and true! 


Now mayest thou slumber—thy work is done— 
Thou of the well-worn sword! 

From the stormy fight in thy fame thou'rt gone, 
But not to the festal board, 


The corn-sheaves whisper thy grave around, 
Where fiery blood hath flowed ;— 

Oh! lover of battle and trumpet-sound ! 
Thou hast won thee a still abode! 


A quiet home from the sunbeams glare, 
And the wind that wandereth free— 

Thou that didst fall with thy silvery hair, 
For this men toil like thee! F. H. 





‘ © T came upon the tomb of Marsha! Schwerin—a plain, quiet cenotaph, erected in the 
middle of a wide corn-field, on the very spot where he closed a long, faithful, and glorious 
pai, arms. He fell here at eighty years of age, at the bead of his own regiment, the 

of it waving in his hand. His seat was in the leathern saddle—his foot in the iron 
stirrup—his fingers reined the young war-horse to the last.—Notes and Reflections dur- 
ing a Ramble in Germany. 
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“ Quatuor homines—quatuor charta.” 


os 


All lead, I grant, is still in essence lead, 

However it be moulded ; but the mould 

Determines both the comeliness and value: 

As, what cast one way is a nameless vessel, 

Moulded another, might be Hercules, 

E’en so with men: the peasant or the savage, 

By different training, doubtless might have been 

A man 0’ the woods, or wise philosopher. 

The worth, in all that nature lends, consists 

Not so much in the substance as the use. 
GODOLPHIN. 

Haviné, in a former paper, delineated a few of the more striking and 
simple features in the character of each of the Four Nations composing the 
British public, as that character is found—not in individual instances—in 
the very noblest or the very meanest—but on the average, and in the gross ; 
or, having, as some will perhaps rather be inclined to think, made a slight, 
but by no means a wanton incision through the epédermis—it may be, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the national malady,—it now remains to con- 
sider the more important, because the more practical and manageable, 
question of what influence the circumstances of each nation may have had, 
and may still have, in giving to the features of its character those pecu- 
liarities which have been described. This is a subject of great extent and 
difficulty, as well as importanee; and it is one, in the, consideration of 
which no man perhaps can escape the bias and prejudice which his own 

‘culiar circumstances have stamped upon himself; and, therefore, though 
it demands to be treated with boldness and decision, it ought not to be 
done with dogmatism, of received with offence—inasmuch as the perform- 
ance of it is labour, and the object cure. 

In order that I may be the more perspicuous—if, indeed, perspicuity can 
be predicated of such an inquiry—I shall arrange my few remarks, and 
deductions from those remarks, under the several heads o&—Geographical 
Situation—Original Race—Education— Employment—Social Habits— 
Political Condition—Intellectual State—and Prevailings Opinion. Even 
this enumeration does not comprehend the whole, and there are several 
parts of it which can hardly be separated from others; but still there is no 
possibility of understanding the mechanism of the living body, whether 
physical or politic, without an ideal dissection, inasmuch as the common 
analogy of anatomy will not apply; for, though an examination of the 
parts of a human body which is deprived of life makes us acquainted with 
the functions of those in which life still exists, the dissection of a dead 
eommunity throws not much light upon the nature of a living one, and 
none at all upon that which is the object of this inquiry—the peculiarities 
which belong to it, and to it only. 

GeoeraPnicaL Situation.—There can be no question that much of 
the external appearance, and more of the modes of feeling and thinking, 
depend upon the nature of the earth upon which man is placed, and the 
atmosphere which he breathes. For in those central regions of the world, 
where the bud, the blossom, and the fruit are together and constantly upon 
the tree—where there is but little change of temperature—where even 
slight clothing is a burden—where the shelter of massy walls is not required, 
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and where the native, panting and throbbing in fervent heat, is contented 
with a subsistence am oy quantity and simple in kind—there is nothing 
to call out those inventive powers of which necessity is truly the mother, 
and there is every thing to relax and enfeeble the powers of the body. In 
the other extreme of temperature—“ the thrilling regions of the thick- 
ribbed ice””—those inhospitable climes where, in the language of Milton, 
the air 
« Burns frore, and cold performs the effect of fire "— 


the dreary wastes of Spitzbergen ; those more dreary still, where no S070" 
Parry went to seck knowledge, and found misery; and those, rendered 
perchance still more unfavourable by the eternal blasts of the Australian 
air, and the ceaseless weltering of the southern wave—are all fatal to the 
development of even the lower powers of the mind; and they who have the 
misfortune to dwell there seem doomed to external woe and internal weak- 
ness, without remedy and without hope. Nor are the extremes of heat 
and cold the only geographical circumstances which affect the character; 
for the man who is doomed to respire for life the méasmata of a fen, or an 
atmosphere surcharged with excessive humidity, if he shall escape a phy- 
sical consumption, is sure to be visited by a consumption of all the more 
delicate feelings and more exquisite fancies of mind ; while he who treads the 
mountain’s peak, looks out during the day upon the unclouded majesty of 
the sun, tet during the night upon the sparkling glories of the starry host, 
and who breathes an air which is kindred to that of those heavens which 
are so displayed to his contemplation, however his frame may be shrunken 
by the nipping of winter, has his nerves strung to an excess of vigour, and 
his mind attuned to the warmest feelings and the most glowing percep- 
tions. 

Nor is the influence confined to temperature and humidity; for the 
comparative fertility of the earth appears to have no small effect upon the 
character of its inhabitants. Of the table which nature sets out for man, 
as well as of that which he sets out for himself, it may with truth he said 
that— 

“ dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankerout quite the wits."’ 


So even-handed, indeed, is that justice which nature awards, that they whe 
enjoy the fat places of the earth are doomed intellectually to partake a 
little of their obesity ; while they who are placed upon the bleak ridge 
never fail to be rewarded with a portion of its firmness and elevation. Nor 
is it difficult to find out the means by which this equalization is brought 
about: the chemical changes which take place in the upper stratum of the 
earth must continually evolve matters that alter the atmospheric air; and 
it is well known that the gases which are given out by animal and vege- 
table substances, while undergoing the putrid fermentation, all have a per- 
nicious effect upon the health when in large quantities, and upon the feel- 
ings and faculties, even though the quantities are very small. Now, in a 
country which is very fertile, and at the same time very flat, the putrefac- 
tive process, and consequently its pernicious effects, will be at maximum ; 
while, among the hard and perennial plants and naked rocks of a moun- 
tainous country, where the water no sooner falls on the surface than it 
floods away to the river or the lake, the air must be free from the whole 
or the greater part of this contamination. Even the habits of the people in 
a fertile country must dispose them less to activity and thought than those 
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of a country where they are not only put, as it were, “ mote upon their 
shifts,” but where the gratification of the animal appetites bears a much 
smaller proportion to the means by which it is obtained. He who obtains 
his turtle and his champagne without an effort, and almost without a 
wish, may have more gilding and glitter than he who toils the livelong day 
for his crust of black bread; but, if we came to “ set” them, we should 
find that the latter were of choicer temper, and could receive a keener 
edge. 

‘* it may with truth be said, that as property accumulates, the value of 
man declines ; and in proof of this, I might appeal to the laws of England, 
which are supposed to be the result of the most polished civilization and 
the most consummate wisdom; and yet which, after all, decree a heavier 
punishment to the stealing forty shillings’ value out of a dwelling-house, 
than they do to the depriving of a man of life, if that be perpetrated in a 
momentary fit of anger, and without premeditated malice or desigu. 

The localities of the Four Nations do not possess any remarkable, or, at 
least, any extreme variation in natural temperature, humidity, or fertility; 
but still they are different naturally, and the natural difference has been 
augmented by artificial means. In point of atmosphere, Ireland is per- 

the most humid,—because, as an Irishman would say, “ the fogs of 
the Atlantic are perpetually weeping over its woes ;”’ but, along with this, 
the annual temperature of Ireland is, upon the whole, the most mild and 
uniform. In favoured spots, Ireland is probably the most fertile by nature ; 
but, in consequence of the neglect of cultivation, immense tracks of that 
country have been converted into bog, and thus have injured both the fertility 
of the soil and the salubrity of the climate. England, from the comparative 
absence of mountains and lakes, is the most uniform, and it is, upon the 
whole, the best or at least the most generally cultivated; but the eastern 
parts of England are, in many situations, injured by the miasmata of the 
ens, and, for certain portions of the year, chilled by the bleak winds and 
inhospitable fogs which are wafted from the cold and moist regions of the 
north-east. Wales escapes from these, and, where it is susceptible of 
cultivation, it is much better cultivated than Ireland; but a large portion 
of Wales is mountainous; and though the air upon these mouptains be soft 
and transparent, it is at the same time humid from the vicinity of the 
Atlantic. Scotland, by nature the most bleak and inhospitable of the 
four, is exposed to a certain portion of fog on the eastern shores; but as 
that fog is wafted across a much greater extent of sea, and as the north- 
east winds come not over land so humid as those which visit England, the 
fog does not appear so much to influence the feelings and the character of 
the people. But still it is found, that, in those portions of Scotland which 
lie on the eastern shore, and are flat and fertile, there is the same increase 
of size, relaxation of muscle, and obtuseness of intellect which are found in 
the flat eastern counties of England; while, in the very extreme wilder- 
ness of that country, there is an excess of severity which is equally per- 
nicious to the better powers. These observations are not sufficient for the 
formation of any thing like a theory; but they lead us to this one conclue 
sion :—that the best geographical position for the favourable development 
of mind is, like that of the best civil position for the same purpose, the one 
which is neither too high nor too low—which is neither parehed by cold 
and drought, nor soaked by heat and humidity. Even although the theory 
here were perfect, it would not make a great deal for the general question, 
inasmuch as, though there be greater similarity in the inhabitants of these 
3P2 . 
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parts of the Four Countries which resemble each other, yet enough of 
difference remains to shew that geographical position is not the only, nor 
indeed the principal cause. 

OrieiwaL Race.—~Though I am not much of a convert to those doc- 
trines of phrenology which make the human cranium a “ house with 
many mansions,” and rate the importance in which each faculty and pro- 
pensity is held—as men are sometimes rated in the world—by the size of its 
dwelling; yet Iam very ready to admit—and admit it not as a mere 
assertion, but as the result of very careful and very long-continued observa- 
tion—that the general form of the head is a very certain indication of the 
general ability and disposition of the possessor. When the head is very 
broad, more especially toward the fore part, it may always be taken as an 
indication of steadiness and perseverance in labour; when the head is nar- 
row in front, but greatly elongated, so as to have the form of an ellipse of 
considerable eccentricity, there is always greater rapidity and versatility of 
powers than in the former case—but there is not the same steadiness and 
perseverance; and when the head is small in both its measurements, and 
especially when a horizontal section at the union of the eye-brows appears 
to leave the greater part of the cranial cavity below, there is great irasci- 
bility, without either rapidity of perception or perseverance. In all the 
three formations there are these radical distinctions; and the capacity of 
. each increases in proportion to the increase of elevation above the eye- 
brows. 

Now the Saxon tribes—which form the basis of the population in at 
least the eastern and middle parts of England, and in some parts of the 
lowlands of Scotland, and which are also partially intermingled with the 
population of some parts of Ireland—have the head broad and full at the 
sides, without any great elongation. Hence, reasoning upon this principle, 
we should expect to find in them that steady pursuit of a single object— 
that following of it out into the very minutest of its details—that profound 
knowledge of its principles, and that dexterity in its practical management, 
which are found to be the chief characteristics of the English. 

The Celtic tribes, which, though altered by a different admixture, and 
‘modified by different habits in each country, form the basis of the popula- 
tion of Ireland, of Wales, and of the northern and western parts of Scot- 
land, have their foreheads much narrower than the Saxon tribes; and, 
when pure, the Celtic head does not appear to be much clongated back- 
wards, or to have, in the majority of cases, any great elevation. Among 
such a people it would, therefore, be vain to look for any very transcendant 
or commanding powers either of investigation or of action: and, therefore, 
we find that the Celtic tribes have ever been conquered by their—probably, 
in many instances—less quick but more solid and persevering neighbours. 
From the remnant of them that skirts the western verge of Europe, and, as 
travellers say, a certain portion of the extreme west of Africa, and from 
the slight traces of their language (or at least of language in many respects 
analogous) which are found among the mixed inhabitants of the Caucasus, 
aud some of the western ridges of the Himmalah, it is no very violent 
hypothesis to suppose, that, in the course of ages, they have flitted before 
their successive conquerors, at least from the confines of Asia. That, in 
the British islands, they are the subdued part of the population, there is 
abundant evidence. In England there are authenticated records of their 
successive subjugations, from the time of Julius Cesar to the present day ; 
while, in the highlands of Scotland. the heads of the clans—and, in Ire- 
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land, the petty kings, who were heads of clans under a different name— 
are almost invariab!y described as being men of giant bulk, light hair, and 
ruddy complexion; whereas the genuine Celts are invariably of slender 
though active form, and dark complexion—usually with thick and straight 
hair, resembling that of the Hindoos. 

The Scandinavian tribes—those hardy pirates and warriors who, in the 
early part of the middle ages, issued from the north, and established them- 
selves not only upon the coasts of the British islands and in Normandy, 
but who colonized, or at least subjugated, the very southern extremity of 
Italy—had a formation of head different both from the Saxons and the 
Celts. It was less extended in breadth than the Saxon, though broader 
than the Celtic ; and it was more elongated and of greater elevation than 
either. ‘These men, accordingly, were not so cool-blooded in their 
cruelty as the Saxons in the savage state, or so laborious, and plodding, 
and industrious when civilized ; neither had they the irritability and versa- 
tility of purpose of the Celts ; and thus they were, perhaps, a more intel- 
leetual and powerful race, and, had they been as numerous as any of the 
others, better adapted for subjugating the world than any sept of men who 
ever left their original habitude for that purpose. Indeed, from antient 
accounts, as well as from present appearance, in so far as the antient traces 
have not been obliterated by intermarriages and crossings with different 
races, the chieftains of the highlands, and the petty kings of Ireland, toge- 
ther with a very considerable number of the English barons, are of Norwe- 
gian, or, as it is styled in England, of Norman origin. 

Before Christianity introduced into the world a system of celestial reli- 
gion—a system which is acquired, and not invented—the religions, and 
more especially the mythologies of the different races, threw more light 
upon their general abilities and character than perhaps any thing else ; and 
those who choose to examine and compare even the imperfect remains 
which are left of the mythologies of the Celts, the Saxons, and the 
Northmen, will find in them a pretty strong confirmation of the view 
which is here taken. 

If the authenticity of the poems of Ossian is to be admitted ; and it is 
certain—for 1 have myself heard them repeated by persons who could not 

ossibly have had them translated from the English—that, however 
detached and however different from those published by Macpherson, 
there have been shreds of tales and legends somewhat analogous to the 
poems, handed down by tradition from a very remote period ;—if the 
authenticity of these poems—or even of these fragments—be admitted, it 
is not a little remarkable that there is not in them any allusion to a deity, 
or any reference to beings of a celestial or imaginary nature, other than the 
ghosts of departed warriors, which seem to bave amused themselves with 
playing at hide-and-seek among the clouds. Indeed, from all that we can 
glean concerning it, the religion of the Celts appears to have been a grovel- 
ling superstition, without any thing fanciful or intellectual in its character; 
and though the wra7ths and fetches, of which tales still continue to be 
told, may perhaps be allowed to be indigenous—as they correspond, in 
many respects, with the ghosts of the Os.ianic fragments—yet the fairies, 
which, until the ‘* march of intellect’’ pressed sore upon them, were very 
general inhabitants of the Celtic districts, appear to have been of foreign, 
and possibly of Arabic origin. How folks so very little could have tra- 
velled so far, may puzzle many; but those who perplex themselves with 
that had better pause, and settle, in the first place, why the Jews and 
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have preserved so much of their original appearance, and so many 
of their original habits. 

According to all accounts—-that is, according to such accounts as we 
have—the mythology of the Saxon tribes was much more intellectual than 
that of the Celts; but still it was metaphysical and complicated, rather 
than sublime ; and it partook not a little of the cold-blooded cruelty which 
was characteristic of this race in its savage state. 

The religion of-the Northmen was abundantly superstitious—but it 
wanted those features of cruelty which marked the other two; and there 
was a magnificent wildness—a going-forth and extension—a maddening, 
as it were, of creative fancy about it—which imparts to it a charm even in 
the smallest fragment. Now, as the Christianity of every nation in the 
Christian world is mixed with more or less of the antecedent superstition, 
and more especially so the more unmixed that the people are, and the less 
that they are learned, there cannot be a question that in Ireland, in 
Wales, and in the interior of the highlands of Scotland, the remains of 
the Celtic religion, whatever that religion may have been, still goes so far 
toward the formation of at least the vulgar character. It is equally true 
that in those islands, and upon those coasts where the Northmen formed 
settlements and made landings, their mythology must still go toward the 
formation of the vulgar character. Now, as the system of learning—or, 
perhaps, I should rather say, the substance of learning—is every where 
preity nearly the same, so far as it goes, the national character can neither 

judged of, nor investigated from, the learned of either nation; and thus 
the antient religion, as being an invention of the antient race—and, as 
such, an embodying of its powers—may have more influence upon the 
existing peculiarities of character than there are data for demonstrating. 
This, however, though a tempting, is both a wide and a pathless field— 
a.land of dreams, in which fact and fancy are blended beyond the power of 

on. 

. Intermediate between the Saxons and the Celts and Northmen, there 
is—more especially in the north of England, and in the south and middle 
parts of Scotland—say from the North Riding of Yorkshire to the Gram- 
pian mountains—a race which has not the characteristics of any of the 
three; but with a complexion perhaps a little different from what one 

would predicate of such a union, might be considered as the whole—or, 

more mqeny the Saxon and the Norman, blended together. This race 
of people (which, of course, from the changes and intermarriages that 
have taken place, more especially within the last century, cannot now be 
found pure in any one locality) have a greater elongation and altitude of 
head, as well as a greater length of countenance, than any of the others ; 
and, without the irascibility of the Celt, the stubbornness of the Saxon, 

or the hardihood of the Norman, they are decidedly more intellectual 

than any of these races. Where they are found in the greatest perfection, 

the country is neither bleak mountain nor fertile plain—but an alternation 

of hill and dale,—beautiful, romantic, and comparatively fertile. This is 

the situation to which the histories, or rather the legends, have referred the 

Picts, in whose cause there has been so much good ink so unprofitably 

shed. But whether they be Picts, or a more recent population arising 

out of the admixture of Celts with Saxon or Northmen, it is unquestionably 

to them that both ends of the island owe the most of its inventive and 

intellectual character. 

_, The small head of the Celt is accompanied by a sort of compression or 
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concentration of the features. The eyes are nearer to each other; the 
cheek-bones more angular and prominent; the nose is shortened and often 
blunted at the termination, as if nature had forgotten to finish it ; the upper 
lip is very frequently disproportionable in its length to the rest of the face 
—just as in the Hindoo and the Tartar; but, instead of having the mouth 
dependent in the middle—like that of a Jew, with three-fourths of the 
lips pared away—or almost like the bill of a young sparrow—the Celtic 
mouth is straight, and rather depressed at the angles ; while the chin is 
diminutive, and the whole puckered together, as if it had undergone some 
squeezing process, which, at the same time, reduced the altitude of the 
forehead. This general expression of countenance takes a different form in 
Wales, in Ireland, and in Scotland. In Wales it expresses firmness— or, 
as one would say, obstinacy —accompanied by a great deal of vehemence ; 
in Ireland the irritability seems joined to recklessness ; while, in the Scotch 
highlander, with equal passion and pride, there is rather more of cunning: 
But it is probable that, though the passion and the pride—the violent and 
momentary impulse of purpose, as it were—be primary in all the varieties 
of the Celt, the additional quality by which it is distinguished, even phy- 
siognomically speaking, in each of the three localities, is produced very 
little by geographical situation, and chiefly by the circumstances hereafter 
to be noticed. 

Epucation.—Although all education, in so far as it is intellectual, 
tends to subdue the passions—at least the more animal ones—and elevate 
the general character; and although, in as far as it is mechanical, it always 
tends to make those upon whom it is bestowed more efficient members of 
society ; yet education must take a certain tinge from the original structure 
of the people among whom it obtains, and by reflection it must assist in so 
far in perpetuating whatever peculiarity arises from that structure. 

If we were to characterise in few words the education of the English- 
man, the Scot, and the Irishman, we would say that the Englishman’s 
education is a treatise upon a single subject, well understood, clearly 
digested, and neatly written ; that the education of the Scot is a sort of 
encyclopedia—not always very tasteful, and seldom very profound, but 
still giving a general view of the great outlines of every thing; and that 
the education of the Irishman is a kind of novel or romance—often very 
striking, but not just exactly applicable to any one specific purpose. The 
Englishman is educated for some one particular object, which is kept 
steadily in view all the time; the Scotsman is educated also for an object, 
—namely, rising in the world if he can; but, generally speaking, the 
particular pursuit that he is to follow, as his ladder, does not enter into the 
plan of his education ;—and the Jrishman, who proverbially considers 
advancement more as a matter of lottery than either the one or the other, 
and very generally calculates upon what is called ‘* making a hit,” is 
educated for no specific object. 

The way in which education is extended over these three divisions of the 
country (and, at least in this respect, there is a strong resemblance between 
England and Wales) arises partly from this difference of purpose ; but, more 
especially in Ireland, it is strongly modified by the differences of religion. 
In England there is enjoyment down even to the pauper, who claims his 
birthright in the workhouse; and therefore an Englishman, generally 
speaking, does not seek for preferment in the world out of the vocation of 
his father; and, consequently, he is not so eager after education, not bear- 
ing upon that vocation, as the man who is ready to snatch preferment, 
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come. from what point of the horizon it may. Hence the Scottish:system 
of education is not only more general in its subjects than the English; it 
is also more general in its application ; and, equally to peasant and peer, 
it is in so far a general or intellectual education, without any reference to 
its immediate application to the business of life. Of late years, and more 
especially in the very populous and manufacturing districts, which are 
rapidly assimilating to England, this difference is diminishing ; and, with 
far more practical dexterity in writing and casting accounts, and with much 
more knowledge of the medern languages, the education of the middle and 
lower classes in Scotland is not nearly so intellectual now as it was forty 
or fifty years ago. Parochial schools existed then, as they do now; the 
teachers in them were, as they are now, generally speaking, men far 
above the average both in natural talents and acquired knowledge; but 
then they were attended by youths and young men—whereas now they 
are chiefly attended by children, who are compelled, by the great number 
of additional wants which fashion has introduced, and the greater difli- 
culty of supplying those wants, to begin labour at an earlier age than their 
fathers left school. This has already produced a very great change in the 
Scottish character; and the change which it has produced will, in all pro- 
bability, continue to increase until a uniformity be established in all the 
rich agricultural and manufacturing districts of the island. For it is per- 
fectly evident, that children of ten or eleven years old (and the average age 
at the parish schools is now much under that), how rapidly soever they 
may commit to memory, and how dexterously soever they may use 
their fingers, cannot take the same intellectual grasp of a subject, and so 
speculate upon its connection with other subjects, as lads of eighteen or 
twenty. 
One great cause which made the middle and lower classes of the Scots 
a much more intellectual people than those of any other of the nations—at 
least in so far as education is concerned (and beyond that there is no phi- 
losophising )—is the peculiar aspect which the reformed chureh assumed 
in Scotland. The livings under that establishment were originally exceed- 
ingly poor; even now they are not rich; and there is no performing of the 
labour, which is very considerable, by a cheap deputy. After, therefore, 
the lords of the covenant had slept with their fathers, and the fashion and 
novelty of the thing had gone by, there was not, and there is not yet, any 
thing that can tempt the sons of the higher classes of the Scots to enter 
the church. In England and Wales matters are very different; for, though 
a clergyman may begin to officiate upon a curacy worth only £40 or £60 
a year, a strong gale of patronage may blow him up to balf as many thou- 
sands, enable him to take precedence of temporal peers, and cive him as 
much patronage and influence as a German prince. ‘Thus that which is 
referment and honour to the middle and lower classes in Scotland, is pre- 
erment and honour to the higher classes in England ; and while the Scot- 
tish peasant sets his noblest ambition upon the hope of his son’s filling the 
pulpit of the parish, the English peer is equally ambitious that the younger 
son shall sit in canonicals on the right hand of majesty, roll in the sacer- 
dotal chariot, and be even spiritually considered a great man according to 
the flesh. The door of church preferment is, as it were, open to the 
peasant and shut to the peer on the north bank of the Tweed, and shut to 
the peasant and open to the peer on the south bank. 
In lreland—in as far as the established church, and the people profess- 
ing the doctrines of that church, are concerned—circumstances are the 
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same as in Kngiand. Nay, they are far more tempting to the upper 
classes; and, therefore, by necessary consequence, far more completely 
monopolized by them. Princely as is the possession of lawn sleeves in 
England, it is nothing at all compared with the train of substantial wealth 
and political influence attendant upon an Irish mitre. Comfortable, too, 
as is an English rector, and snug and sleek as is an English dean, they 
are nothing compared with their brethren on the other side of St. George’s 
Channel; because there, while the Jabourers are many and the wages 
excellent, the vineyard is limited indeed; and even now the ironical 
commencement of the service with the words “ Dearly beloved Roger,” 
would apply to many a well-endowed clergyman of the establishment. 
The Catholic religion, too, while it renders the established church an 
object much more desirable, tends, by its peculiarities, still further to nar- 
row the wish for education. Catholicism always has been, and when in 
vigour always necessarily must be, inimical to freedom of thought; and 
this without any question about its purity as a system of religious faith ; 
because, if the people put their minds under servitude to any man, how- 
ever good and holy he may be, upon a subject of so extensive and over- 
whelming a nature, it is not possible that they can have free or ardent 
scope upon other matters. But, by prohibiting the reading of the Bible 
—which, independently of its divine origin, is really the most delightful 
book for every-day reading—and by commanding an election among other 
books, the holy brotherhood of the Catholic religion still farther narrow 
the desire of education to their humbler disciples ; while certain bars that 
lie in the way of the advancement of Catholics to the very highest offices 
of the state, must throw a damp upon the desire of education, even to the 
very top of the Irish community. 

The literary impulse which the peculiarity of its church gives to Scot- 
Jand is much more extensive, and much more valuable, than would at first 
be imagined. Even discounting the Joss that may be supposed to be sus- 
tained by the scaring away of the higher classes, it will be found, upon 
examination, that it brings into the field not only a much greater proportion 
of the whole people, but a much more talented proportion than is called 
forth by the limited and aristocratic system of the sister kingdoms. In the 
upper classes, the son who is educated for a parson may, by possibility, be 
the one who—if the expression may be pardoned—is fit for nothing else : 
at all events, he will be the one whom they cannot better provide for ;— 
whereas the peasant will naturally select for sending to college that branch 
of his family which possesses the greatest aptitude for acquiring knowledge. 
The larger proportion of the people, too, from which the candidates are 
taken, necessarily makes the number of candidates much greater in propor- 
tion to the number of livings. In England, considering the classes whence 
they emanate, no man thinks of bringing up his son for the church unless 
he has some prospect, and that a pretty clear one, of obtaining a living for 
him. Not so in Scotland; for, if the candidate should not get a living, 
_ there is another office in every parish as important, scarcely less honourable, 

and which, though it rises not much above the verge of poverty, is a 
respectable enough sort of starvation—that is, the office of parochial school- 
master. To the institution of these parochial schools—to the cheap rate 
at which education is obtained at them—and to their, generally speak- 
ing, keeping quacks out of the field, and rendering unnecessary those 
jobbing establishments styled cHarity-scHOOLs in England—establish- 
ments in which charity really covers “ a multitude of sins”—the supe- 
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riority of the lower and middle classes of the Scots, in point of education, 
intellectual powers, and capacity for rising in the world, is mainly to be 
attributed ; and as long as the contest for the church livings shal] remain 
between peasant and peasant, and as long as the preference shall be given 
to the cringing tutor over the independent student and manly youth, so long 
will Scotland retain a means of education more general, more efficient, 
more pure, less expensive, and less liable to imposition or abuse, than can 
be devised in a country where the church holds out allurements to the 
aristocracy. 

In these observations I have not thought it necessary to enter into any 
estimate of the comparative value of education at the respective colleges in 
the three great divisions of the United Kingdom ; neither have I thought it 
necessary to make any particular allusion to the principality of Wales—~ 
because that portion of the island does not differ much from the neighbour- 
ing parts of England in this respect. The public schools and colleges of 
England have the same exclusive and aristocratic character which belongs 
to the candidates for the church. ‘Their system, followed out and attended 
to, produces very neat and very elegant scholarship; but it is scholarship 
for the chosen few, and not for the people generally; and if you are to 
have a young man completely educated there, you must provide both pupil 
and teacher. All this demands an expense in the first instance, and an object 
of reward in the ultimate vista, which tukes it out of the national cha- 
racter, and confine it within narrow limits. The system of the Scottish 
colleges is more limited as to knowledge of particular subjects; but it is 
more rapid in the acquisition, more stimulating in the progress, and—what 
is of infinitely greater importance in a practical point of view—it is far 
less costly. ‘There are some paltry distinctions between those who pay 
single and those who pay double fees; but the price of this honour is only 
a few pounds, and it is so odious, and confined to so limited a number, that 
the distinction, and any preference that might be obtained from it, are 
soon lost. From the temperate habits of the boys, too, and the inferior 
price of every thing connected with education, a young man may attend the 
general classes at one of these colleges, including fees and board, for a sum 
not exeeeding £200 for his whole education; and, if he be a young man 
of ability, he may contend publicly for a bursary, which may produce him 
more than a third of this sum; while, by teaching during the vacation, 
and by being tutor to a richer dunce during the terms, he may not only 
make up the whole of the remainder, but absolutely save money while he 
is acquiring his education. As to the making of a bishop, an attorney- 
general, a judge, or a prime minister, these would be but small considera- 
tions; but, in a national point of view, and as they tend to form and 
influence the character of the people, and give them a love of education and 
a turn for thinking, they are very great indeed. The general doctrine, 
that the highest price procures the best commodity, is not true in as far 


~as education is concerned ; for it is not only in the inverse ratio (taking its 


general utility) of the price that is paid for it—but it is in the inverse ratio 
of what is done by the tutor; and, under whatever form it may appear, 
the water of knowledge which a young man drinks at the fountain for him- 
self, is far more invig¢ rating than if it were brought for him in an earthern 
pitcher, of the most classic mould, and the most ample size. 

The University of Dublin combines some of the leading advantages of 
the English and the Scotch. The system of education, and more especially 
the scholarship at it, is more profound than the latter; and it is much 
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cheaper and far less exclusive than the former—so that it is open to a 

ater number of the people; and, under favourable circumstances, the 
middle classes are, in consequence, eertainly better educated, as to general 
literature, than the English. But, somehow or other, there is a want 
either of scientific stamina or scientific culture; because one very often 
meets with an eloquent and elegant scholar from Trinity, who is withal 
a most inconclusive reasoner, and a most unskilful metaphysician. 

The colleges, however, with the exception of those of Scotland—and to 
a certain, but much smaller extent, that of Dublin—have not much 
influence upon the peculiar character of the people ; and, in so far as eda- 
eation influences that, it must consequently be sought in the schools. Now, 
the leading distinctions here are, that English education is always profes- 
sional—has some track marked out for it, from which it is neither expected 
nor wished to deviate; and, if the party travels into general literature; it 
is looked upon as an aberration, hostile to the main chance and gist of the 
whole. I[t is all subservient to the one object of making and enjoying a 
fortune; and, according to the general mercantile principle of the country, 
it is reckoned worth no more than the money-price that can be obtained 
for it. ‘The Scottish education, on the other hand, is not professional; it 
is general, and aims at the cultivation of the whole powers—so as that the 
possessor may be able to trim his sails to the gale of fortune, however 
that gale may set. It is this which gives to the Scotsman that inquisitive 
look and manner, and that disposition to wrangle and debate his way to a 
subject, which is so characteristic of him, and so disagreeable to those who 
do not look to the right hand or to the left, and have no wish to speculate 
out of the line of their profession. Upon the great body of the Irish, the 
system of education does not appear to have much influence: they are far 
more erratic than the English ; and though not so tedious and argumenta- 
tive as the Scots, they are a good deal more confident and dogmatical. In 
matters of learned application, the Englishman advances by precedent; 
the Scotsman by reasoning—not unfrequently by sophistry ; and the Irish- 
man by assumption and assertion. 

In these observations I have not been able to exhaust all the circum- 
stances enumerated; neither have I followed any one of the three which have 
been stated into its minute details. It is not, therefore, time to draw any 
general conclusions : but what has been said will, if carefully weighed, at 
least assist those who may wish to study this highly-interesting subject; 
and if the reader will have the goodness to beur this in mind, I shall feel 
ery in resuming my subject in another paper; in which I trust I shall 

e able to bring it so far to a conclusion, as to shew how the characteristic 
differences which we meet with in persons of the Four Nations, holding 
the same ranks and offices in society, are explainable by circumstances, 
over which they, as individuals, can have no control, and for the conse- 
quences of which they are, therefore, as individuals, neither to be praised 
nor to be blamed. X. 
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COUNTRY RAMBLES : 
No. I. 


Wheat-hocing. 


May the 3d.—Cold bright weather. All within doors, sunny and chilly ; 
all without, windy and dusty. It is quite tantalizing to see that brilliant 
sun careering through so beautiful a sky, and to feel little more warmth — 
from his presence than one does from that of his fair but cold sister, the 
moon. Kven the sky, beautiful as it is, has the look of that one some- 
times sees in a very bright moonlight night—deeply, intensely blue, with 
white fleecy clouds driven vigorously along by a strong breeze—now veil- 
ing and now exposing the dazzling luminary around whom they sail. A 
beautiful sky! and, in spite of its coldness, a beautiful world! ‘he effect 
of this backward spring “ been to arrest the early flowers, to which heat 
is the great enemy ; whilst the leaves and the later flowers have, never- 
theless, ventured to peep out slowly and cautiously in sunny | pte 
exhibiting, in the copses and hedge-rows, a pleasant mixture of March 
and May. And we, poor chilly mortals, must follow, as nearly as we 
can, the wise example of the May-blossoms, by avoiding bleak paths and 
open commons, and creeping up the sheltered road to the vicarage—the 
pleasant sheltered road, where the western sun steals in between two rows 
of bright green elms, and the east wind is fenced off by the range of 
woody hills which rise abruptly before us, forming so striking a boundary 
to the picture. 

How pretty this lane is, with its tall elms, just drest in their young 
leaves, bordering the sunny path, or sweeping in a semi-circle behind the 
clear pools, and the white cottages that are scattered along the way. You 
shall seldom see a cottage hereabout without an accompanying pond, all 
alive with geese and ducks, at the end of the little garden. Ah! here is 
Dame Simmons making a most original use of her piece of water, stand- 
ing on the bank that divides it from her garden, and most ingeniously 
watering her onion-bed with a new mop—now a dip, and now a twist! 
Really, I give her credit for the invention. It is as good an imitation of a 
shower as one should wish to see on a summer-day. A squirt is nothing 
to it! 

And here is another break to the tall line of elms—ihe gate that leads 
into Farmer Thorpe’s great enclosures. LKight, ten, fourteen people in 
this large field, wheat-hoeing. The coupie nearest the gate, who keep 
aloof from all the rest, and are hoeing this furrow so completely in con- 
cert, step by step and stroke for stroke, are Jem Tanner and Susan Green. 
There is not a bandsomer pair in the field or in the village. Jem, with his 
bright complexion, his curling hair, his clear blue eye, and his trim figure 
—set off to great advantage by his short jacket and trowsers and new straw 
hat; Susan, with her little stuff gown, and her white handkerchief and 
apron—defining so exactly her light and flexible shape—and her black eyes 
flashing from under a deep bonnet lined with pink, whose reflection gives 
to her bright dark countenance and dimpled cheeks a glow innocently 
artificial, which was the only charm that they wanted. 

Jem and Susan are, beyond all doubt, the handsomest couple in the 
field, and I am much mistaken if each have not a vivid sense of the 
charms of the other. Their mutual admiration was clear enough in their 
work ; but it speaks still more plainly in their idleness. Not a stroke have 
they done for these five minutes; Jem, propped on his hoe, and !eaning 
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across the furrow, whispering soft nonsense; Susan, blushing and smilin 
—now making believe to turn away—now listening, and looking up with 

a sweeter smile than ever, and a blush that makes her bonnet-lining pale. 

Ah, Susan! Susan! Now they are going to work again ;—no!—after 

three or four strokes, the hoes have somehow become entangled, and, with- 

out either advancing a step nearer the other, they are playing with these 

rastic implements as pretty a game at romps—shewing off as nice a piece 

of raral flirtation—as ever was exhibited since wheat was hoed. 

Ah, Susan! Susan! beware of Farmer Thorpe! He'll see, at a glance, 
that little will his corn profit by such labours. Beware, too, Jem Tanner! 
—for Susan is, in some sort, an heiress; being the real niece and adopted 
daughter of our little lame clerk, who, although he looks such a tattered 
raggamuflin that the very grave-diggers are ashamed of him, is well to pass 
in the world—keeps a scrub pony,—indeed he can hardly walk up the 
aisle—hath a share in the County tire-office—and money in the funds. 
Susan will be an heiress, despite the tatterdemallion costume of her 
honoured uncle, which I think he wears out of coquetry, that the remarks 
which might otherwise fall on his miserable person—full as misshapen as 
that of any Hunch-hack recorded in the Arabian Tales—may find a less 
offensive vent on his raiment. Certain such a figure hath seldom been | 
beheld out of church or in. Yet will Susan, nevertheless, be a fortune; ott 
and, therefore, she must intermarry with another fortune, according to the 
rule made and provided in such cases; and the little clerk hath already 
looked her out a spouse, about his own standing—a widower in the next 

rish, with four children and a squint. Poor Jem Tanner! Nothing 
will that smart person or that pleasant speech avail with the little clerk ; 
—never will he officiate at your marriage to his niece ;—‘‘ amen” would 
“« stick in his throat.” Poor things! in what a happy oblivion of the world 
and its cares, Farmer Thorpe and the wheat-hoeing, the squinting shop- 
keeper and the little clerk, are they laughing and talking at this moment! 
Poor things! poor things! 

Well, I must pursue my walk. How beautiful a mixture of flowers and 
leaves is in the high bank under this north hedge—quite an illustration of 
the blended seasons of which I spoke. An old irregular hedge-row is 
always beautiful, especially in the spring time, when the grass, and mosses, 
and flowering weeds mingle best with the bushes and creeping plants that 
overhang them. But this bank is, most especially, various and lovely. 
Shal] we try to analyze it? First, the clinging white-veined ivy, which 
crawls up the slope in every direction, the master-piece of that rich mosaic ; 
then the brown leaves and the lilac blossoms of its fragrant namesake, the 
ground-ivy, which grows here so profusely ; then the late-lingering prim- 
rose; then the delicate wood-sorrel; then the regular pink stars of the 
cranesbill, with its beautiful leaves; the golden oxslip and the cowslip, 
** cinque-spotted ;” then the blue pansy, and the enamelled wild hyacinth ; 
then the bright foliage of the briar-rose, which comes trailing its green 
wreaths amongst the flowers; then the bramble and the woodbine, creep- 
ing round the foot of a pollard oak, with its brown folded leaves; then a 
verdant mass—the blackthorn, with its lingering blossoms—the hawthorn, 
with its swelling buds—the bushy maple—the long stems of the hazel— 
and between them, hanging like a golden plume over the bank, a splendid 
tuft of the blossomed broom; then, towering high above all, the tall and 
leafy elms. And this is but a faint picture of this hedge, on the meadowy 
side of which sheep are bleating, and where, every here and there, a young 
lamb is thrusting its pretty head between the trees. 
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Who is this approaching? Farmer Thorpe? Yes, of a certainty, it is 
that substantial yeoman, sallying forth from his substantial farm-house, 
which peeps out from between two huge walJuut-trees on the other side of 
the road, with intent to survey his labourers in the wheat-field. Farmer 
Thorpe is a stout, square, sturdy personage of fifty, or thereabouts, with a 
hard weather-beaten countenance, of that ‘peculiar vermilion, all over 
alike, into which-the action of the sun and wind sometimes tans a fair 
complexion ; sharp shrewd features, and a keen grey eye. He looks com- 
pletely like a man who will neither cheat nor be cheated : and such is his 
character—an upright, downright English yeoraan—just always, and kind 
in a rough way—but given to fits of anger, and filled with an abhorrence 
of pilfering, and idleness, and trickery of all sorts, that makes him strict 
as a master, and somewhat stern at workhouse und vestry. I doubt if he 
will greatly relish the mode in which Jem and Susan are administering 
the hoe in his wheat-drills. He will not reach the gate yet; for his usual 
steady active’ pace is turned, by a recent accident, into an unequal, impa- 
tient halt—as if he were alike angry with his lameness and the cause. I 
must speak to him as he passes—not merely as a due courtesy to a good 
neighbour, but to give the delinquenis iu the tield notice to resume their 
hoeing; but not a word of the limp—that is a sore subject. 

** A fine day, Mr. Thorpe!’ 

. “ We want rain, ma’am !”— 
And on, with great civility, but without pausing a moment, he is gone. 
- He'll certainly catch Susan and ber lover philandering over his wheat-fur- 
rows. Well, that may take its chance !—they have his lameness in their 
favour—only that the cause of that lameness has made the worthy farmer 
- unusually cross. I think I must confide the story to my readers. 

Gipsies and beggars do not in general much inhabit our neighbourhood ; 
but, about half a mile off, there is a den so convenient for strollers and 
vagabonds, that it sometimes tempts the rogues to a few days’ sojourn. It 
is, in truth, nothing more than‘a deserted brick-kiln, by the side of a lonely 
lane. But there is something so snug and comfortable in the old building 
(always keeping in view gipsy notions of comfort); the blackened walls are 
so backed by the steep hill on whose side they are built—so fenced from 
the bleak north-east, and letting in so gaily the pleasant western sun; and 
the wide rugged impassable lane (used only as a road to the kiln, and 
with that abandoned) is at once so solitary and deserted, and so close to 
the inhabited and populous world, that it seems made for a tribe whose 
ne requisites in a habitation are shelter, privacy, and a vicinity to farm- 

ards. 

Accordingly, about a month ago, a pretty strong encampment, evidently 
gipsies, took up their abode in the kiln. The party consisted of two or 
three tall, lean, sinister-looking men, who went about the country mending 
pots and kettles, and driving a small trade in old iron; one or two chil- 
dren, unnaturally quiet, the spies of the crew; an old woman, who sold 
matches and told fortunes; a young woman, with an infant strapped to 
her back, who begged; several hungry-looking dogs, and three ragged 
donkeys. The arrival of these vagabonds spread a general consternation 
through the village. Gamekeepers and housewives were in equal dismay. 
Snares were found in the preserves—poultry vanished from the farm-yards 
—a lamb was lost from the lea—and a damask table-cloth, belonging to 
the worshipful the Mayor of W , Was abstracted from the drying- 





ground of Mrs. Welles, the most celebrated laundress in these parts, to 
whom it had been sent for the bencfit of country washing. No-end to the 
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pilfering, and the stories of pilfering! The inhabitants of the kiln were 
not only thieves in themselves, but the cause of thievery in others. “ The 
ipsies !’’ was the answer general to every inquiry for things missing. 

Farmer Thorpe—whose dwelling, with its variety of outbuildings— 
barns, ricks, and stables—is only separated by a meadow and a small 
coppice from the lane that leads to the gipsy retreat—was particularly 
annoyed by this visitation. Two couple of full-grown ducks, and a whole 
brood of early chickens, disappeared in one night; and Mrs. Thorpe fret- 
ted over the loss, and the farmer was indignant at the villains. He set traps, 
let loose mastiffs, and put in action all the resources of village police—but 
in vain. Every night property went; and the culprits, however strongly 
suspected, still continued unamenable to the law. 

At last, one morning, the great Chanticleer of the farm-yard—a cock of 
a million, with an unrivalled crow—a matchless strut, and plumage all 
gold and green, and orange and purple —gorgeous as a peacock, and fierce 
as a he-turkey—Chanticleer, the pride and glory of the yard, was missing! 
and Mrs. Thorpe’s lamentations and her husband’s anger redoubled. Vow- 
ing vengeance against the gipsies, he went to the door to survey a young 
blood mare of his own breeding; and as he stood at the gate—now 
bemoaning Chanticleer—now cursing the gipsies—now admiring the bay 
filly—his neighbour, Dame Simmons—the identical lady of the mop, who 
occasionally chared at the house—came to give him the comfortable 
information that she had certainly heard Chanticleer—she was quite ready 
to swear to Chanticleer’s voice—crowing in the brick-kiln. No time, she 
added, should be lost, if Farmer Thorpe wished to rescue that illustrious 
cock, and to punish the culprits—since the gipsies, when she passed the 
place, were preparing to decamp. 

No time eas lost. In one moment Farmer Thorpe was on the bay filly’s 
unsaddled back, with the halter for a bridle; and, in the next, they were 
on full gallop towards the kiln. But, alas! alas! ‘“ the more haste the 
worse speed,’’ says the wisdom of nations. Just as they arrived at the 
spot from which the procession—gipsies, dogs, and donkeys—and Chanti- 
cleer in a sack, shrieking most vigorous]y—were proceeding on their tra- 
vels, the young blood mare—whether startled at the unusual cortége, or 
the rough ways, or the hideous noise of her old friend, the cock—suddenly 
reared and threw her master, who lay in all the agony of a sprained 
ankle, unable to rise from the ground; whilst the whole tribe, with poor 
Chanticleer their prisoner, marched triumphantly past him, utterly regard- 
less of his threats and imprecations. Jn this plight was the unlucky farmer 
discovered, about half an hour afterwards, by his wife, the constable, and 
a party of his own labourers, who came to give him assistance in securing 
the culprits; of whom, notwithstanding an instant and active search through 
the neighbourhood, nothing has yet transpired. We shall hardly see them 
again in these parts, and have almost done talking of them. ‘The village 
is returned to its old state of order and honesty ; the Mayor of W has 
replaced his table-cloth, and Mrs. Thorpe her cock ; and the poor farmer's 
lame ankle is all that remains to give token of the gipsies. 

Here we are at the turning, which, edging round by the coppice, 
branches off to their some-time den: the other bend to the right leads up 
a gentle ascent to the vicarage, and that is our way. How fine a view of 
the little parsonage we have from hence, between those arching elms, 
which enclose it like a picture in a frame! and bow pretty a picture it 
forms, with its three pointed roofs, its snug porch, and its casement windows 
glittering from amid the china-roses! What a nest of peace and comfort! 
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Farther on, almost at the summit of the hill, stands the old chureh with its 
massy tower—a row of superb lime-trees running along one side of the 
church-yard, and a cluster of dark yews shading the other. Few country 
churches have so much to boast in architectural beauty, or in grandeur of 
situation. 

We lose sight of it as we mount the hill, the lane narrowing and winding 
between deep banks, surmounted by high hedges, excluding all prospects 
till we reach the front of the vicarage, and catch across the gate of the 
opposite field a burst of country the most extensive and the most beautiful 
—tield and village, mansion and cot, town and river, all smiling under the 
sparkling sun of May, and united and harmonized by the profusion of 
hedgerow timber in its freshest verdure, giving a rich woodland character 
to the scene, till it is terminated in the distance by the blue line of the 
Hampshire hills almost melting into the horizon. Such is the view from 
the vicarage. But it is every way better to look at this glorious prospect 
from within the house. So we will ring at the door. “ Not at home ?”’ 
I am very sorry, and my companion is very glad. 

This companion of mine, the only person in the parish who would be 
glad to miss seeing the ladies of the vicarage, is a magnificent greyhound, 
whom the author of Waverley has saved me the trouble of describing — 
inasmuch as Sir Henry Lee’s dog Bevis is my dog Mossy to a hair. I do 
think that, some way or other, Sir Walter must have seen him. Never 
was such a likeness, except that Mossy is all over slightly brindled ; that 
is to say, that the rich brown is lightly mingled with rich black. A most 
superb dog is my moss-trooper, and a most amiable but sworn foe to morn- 
ing visits ; for, although he be an universal favourite, it is utterly impossible 
to think of taking such a follower into a drawing-room: Farmer Thorpe 
might as well introduce his pet, the bay filly ; and to all sorts of waiting, 
whether in hall, or court, or kitchen, Mossy has the most decided aversion. 
He is sure to bark for me (and I could swear to his note as readily as 
Dame Simmons to poor Chanticleer’s) before I have been seated ten 
minutes ; and the bark becomes very cross and impatient indeed, if 1 do 
not come to him in five minutes more. This “ not at home,” which he 
understuod as well as I did, has enchanted him. He has nearly knocked 
me down in his transports, and is frolicking and gambolling about me in 
inexpressible ecstasy, and putting shawl, and veil, and flounces in 
grievous peril. 

** Be quiet, Mossy! pray be quiet, my dear Mossy!’ And having at 
last succeeded in tranquillizing my affectionate, but obstreperous com- 

anion, we set forth homeward in great good-humour. . 

Down the hill, and round the corner, and past Farmer Thorpe’s house. 
** One glance at the wheat-hoers, Mossy, and then we will go home.” —— 
Ah! it is just as I feared. Jem and Susan have been parted: they are 
now at opposite sides of the fields—he looking very angry, working rapidly 
and violently, and doing more harm than good—she looking tolerably 
sulky, and just moving her hoe, but evidently doing nothing at all. Farmer 
Thorpe, on his part, is standing in the middle of the field, observing, but 
pretending not to observe, the little hultgours of the separated lovers. There 
is a lurking smile about the corners of his mouth that bespeaks him more 
amused than angry. He isa kind person after all, and will certainly 
make no mischief. I should not even wonder if he espoused Jem Tanner's 
cause ; and, for certain, if any one can prevail on the little clerk to give 
up his squinting favourite in fayour of true love, Farmer Thorpe is the 
man. M, 
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THE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION.* 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

Sm :—I must throw myself on your justice and compassion ; and inireat 
of you a few pages (and a very few only I ask), in the ensuing number of 
your Magazine, for the present communication, rendered necessary by the 
article headed ‘ Catholic Resolutions,” which appeared in April. That 
article, though written by a friend of Emancipation, is calculated to preju- 
dice the cause ; and its appearance, at this critical moment, will do much 
mischief, unless its statements and reasonings are met with an immediate 
reply. very question, it is said, has two handles s; and your correspon- 
dent has, unfortunately, taken hold of the wrong one. There is, moreover, 
a sufficiency of truth and common-sense about much that he writes to ren- 
der its misapplication a source of very fatal error: an open and avowed 
enemy could not, indeed, be more injurious. It is not my intention to 
justify all the overt-acts of the Catholic Association, which he so vehe- 
mently accuses. That vend has done many things disgracious to the 
English—many injurious to their own cause—many to provoke their ene- 
mies—many to cool, to annoy, and to impede their friends. But your 
correspondent views all this through the fog of a London atmosphere, which 
aggravates and distorts; and the inferences he draws are neither philoso- 
phieal nor candid. Admitting the premises—admitting that there is much 
in the conduct of the Association to blame, as unwise and factious—yet 
it should be remembered that their position is peculiar—their duties, embar- 
rassing ; and that, when all allowances are made, if there still remains 
something which is susceptible of no apology, it should not be forgotten 
that error is the natural consequence of that moral degradation, which six 
centuries of misrule are calculated to impress on the population. If the 
Catholics are turbulent, the circumstance, so far from affording an argument 
against their emancipation, is one of the strongest in favour of their liber- 
ties; and if there are individuals in England fools enough to fall into a 
passion, and to refuse justice, because the victims of oppression do not 
writhe gracefully under the lash, nor sigh harmoniously under the harrow, 
the fact is deeply to be lamented. It tells more aguinst the Knglish than 
against the Irish; and it is surely not the part of an enlightened politician, 
or of a considerate friend, to encourage the prejudice, and to elaborate the 
sophism, to the widening of the breach, and the mutual injury of both 
countries. ‘There is still one more error in your correspondent’s reasoning, 
which lies in the consequence that flows by implication from it—that, had 
the Catholics acted more wisely, their enemies would have been less trium- 
phant. 

Upon the score of violence, the people of Ireland have ever been most 
unfairly dealt with. Whenever they have been tranquil, and have quictly 
waited the growth and development of opi: nion in Kingland on the subject 
of their w tongs, they have been re presented as inse nsible to injury; and an 





* As an unequivocal! proof of the sinanniéd of our opinions upon the subject of Catholic 
Emancipation, we insert the above reply to an article in our last number—contrary to the 
declared rule of our Magazine. Our reproof in that paper was meant to apply—not to the 
conduct of the Catholics of Ireland as 2 people, but to the measures which a few indivi- 
duals who call themselves—self-constituted or otherwise—their ‘‘ leaders,’ have thought 
fit to pursue on their behalf, The letter of our present corres ponde utis written with spirit 
and ingenuity ; but of the ufter destructiveness (to all Catholic interests) of the course 
which we bave reprohated, it is still impossible for us to entertain a doubt.—-Ep, 
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induction has been drawn against disturbing an order of things, which, if 
theoretically not the best possible, yet practically did not work sufficiently 
ill to require any immediate change. If, on the other hand, they have 
heen goaded into turbulence and faction, they have been accused of rebel- 
lion, or at least of insolence and menace; and the English—terribly 
afraid of being afraid *—have immediately cried out, “ We will not be 
bullied, and we will’ not legislate so long as any one can throw in our 
teeth that we are acting under the influence of fear.’’ By the help of these 
two sophisms, redress it is evident may be protracted ad grecas calendas. 
The weak and the injured are always wrong ; and the opponents of Eman- 
cipation, like the drum-major, too apt to d—n the wretch they lash, 
because, *‘ strike where they will, there is no pleasing him.” No one 
acquainted with the progress of the Catholic Question will presume to deny 
that history is altogether against the argument about turbulence. Whatever 
the Catholics have hitherto gained has not been obtained either from the 
justice or the generosity of England, but from its fears ;+ and, it must be 
allowed, that if they mean to work out their own emancipation, it will not 
be by sitting with their hands before them. They have, therefore, two 
almost incompatible ends to pursue. While they are bound in prudence to 
conciliate the English, and to persuade them to grant them their liberties, 
they have to rouse and stimulate their own countrymen to that proud 
assertion of their rights, which can alone render them respectable in the 
eyes of Europe, and convince their enemies of the necessity of concession. 
The formation and development of public opinion, I need not say, always 
rests with the few. Where these few cannot, or will not, manifest them- 
selves, nations go on for ages suffering, complaining, but making no ade- 
quate and effective exertions for redemption. There is not a Catholic in 
Ireland who does not feel his degradation, and resent it. Yet, without what 
is called agitation, to lash opinion to its sticking-place, the efforts of the 
country for redress would never get beyond the nightly enterprises of Cap- 
tain Rock. The sort of addresses and measures which would flatter the 
vanity of John Bull, cajole him out of his absurdities, and appease his irrita- 
bility, would by no means attain the necessary end of awakening the Irish 
to a wholesome and constitutional activity. A certain degree of asperity is 
necessary in the leaders, to shew the people that the Association is in 
earnest ; while a certain degree of impatience is justifiavle in an assembly, 
groaning under centuries of oppression. The English would be most weak, 
ungenerous, and unjust, if they expected a cringing servility—a tranquil 
submission to a system, whose avowed object is not the good government of 
Ireland, but the maintenance of institutions there, whose sole advantage is 
the imagined security of Protestantism in England. “ Sic vos non vobis.” 
The injured have a right to complain loudly, and even intemperately : 
nature demands it, humanity allows it, and policy requires it. Is it, there- 
fore, less than fair to impute the complaints of the anti-Catholic party con- 
cerning Irish intemperance to a deliberate intention of withholding all 
relief? Let any Englishman make the case his own. Let him suppose 
the Irish Catholics imposing their religion upon England ; and let him ask 
himself whether he would be silent—whether he would abstain from harsh 
language—nay, even from blows—if blows were likely to abate the 





* Rev. Sydney Smith. 


t Perhaps it would scarcely be possible for the most determined enemy of the Catholics 
to attribute an opinion to them more calculated to prejudice their cause than this. —Ep, 
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nuisance. The objection is captious ; it is unworthy; and, for the most 
part, I believe it insincere. 

But there is a difference, it will be said, between firmness and violence. 
The Irish can have nothing to hope from rebellion; and their reference 
to foreign war, it may be asserted, is an empty insult. Mr. Shiel’s attack 
on the Duke of York, and divers other overt acts of the association, it may 
he argued, are as useless as they are impolitic:—granted. ‘The weak are 
ever violent; and this womanish railing and wordy vituperation, is no more 
than might be expected from the helplessness of the Catholie position. 
England, it is true, has always been bullied into concession; but then it 
has been a foreign enemy that has frightened them into their acts of tardy 
and parsimonious justice. ‘The Catholics should, perhaps, know this: 
they should know that, with a million of protestants at home, with the 
whole population of the north longing only for the opportunity to be at 
the papists, a very small English army will suffice to prevent successful 
rebellion in Ireland. Still, the mistake, if they really make it, of sup- 
posing themselves equal to a fight with England, is not an unnatural, no 
an unpatriotic one ; and, at least, the presumption is not greater than that 
of their enemies, who think a rebellion may be risked, and who estimate 
the loss of life and of property, of liberty and of happiness, in an unsuccess- 
ful resistance to their usurpations, as nothing, when compared with the 
maintenance of their own monopoly of all the power, influence, and 
wealth of the country. If the Catholics are violent and intemperate, the 
orange-men are at least equally so; and the former have never carried their 
factious violence into the jury-box: their magistrates and their gentry 
have not resisted and insulted the government, and intercepted justice ; 
and their clergy have not openly preached blood and provoked to insur- 
rection. Make the most, however, of the misdeeds of the Association : 
Mr. Shiel wanted taste, when he abused and insulted his dying enemy, 
and the Catholics made his speech their own by their approval :—what 
then? That the Catholic population are not as politically educated as the 
people of London, that they have not the virtues of freemen, the moral 
tact of a thriving and united population, is the reproach of England. If 
the pesple of Ireland were, indeed, good citizens, then would there be no 
real distinction between a bad and a good government; causes would not 
produce effects; and the constitution of Algiers would be as desirable as 
that of America. It is the curse of our proconsular misrule that it edu- 
eates slaves, not subjects: that it deprives the citizen, in the language of 
Homer, of one-half of his virtues, and renders him as unprofitable to the 
state, as he is unhappy in himself. Your correspondent, Mr. Editor, has 
taken this question by its English handle, as I have said before; I be- 
seech him, in all kindness and sincerity, to grasp it by its Irish one; before 
he censures, with such unmeasured asperity, our intemperance, let him look 
at the dreadful condition of the entire island,—not only political, but eco- 
nomical. Let him consider that the labouring population, without employ- 
ment, are starving in the midst of abundance; while every class and pre- 
dicament in society, from the Lord-lieutenant, to the beggar in the street, 
is dislocated and strained. Let him look at the helotism of the Catholic, 
the insolence of the orange-man: let him weigh the cruel insults and 
mockery of the invading army of saints; their parliamentary invectives ; 
their ferocious and often false accusations against the dogmas and the 
morality of the prevalent religion ; their intrigues and their bribery of the 
lowest of the starving and ignorant population ; their usurpation of eduea- 
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? 
tion as an instrument of proselytism ;_ their forcing of libellous tracts on the 
people; their persecutions of recusant tenantry, and refractory cottiers ; 
and their aggravating triumph on every paltry and precarious success ; and 
then let him, 4 he can, wonder that the priests are exasperated and the 
people furious. I, Mr. Editor, am an Englishman, and a protestant; as 
partial to my own country, and as hostile to the spirit of popery, as man 
can be; yet, so help me Heaven, my sole astonishment is at the patience 
and forbearance of the Catholics under their manifold grievances, and 
that the peace of the country is preserved amidst such a complication of 
miseries. 

In much that your correspondent writes, as touching the imprudence of 
certain acts:of the association, 1 perfectly agree; but as touching their 
impression on the English opponents of emancipation, I differ. The dia- 
tribe on the dying duke, unquestionably did great mischief, if it only 
afforded a plausible handle to the enemies of the cause; but it did more ; 
it alarmed the timid, and it gave something to say to the no-thinkers, who 
oscillate between the two parties, and are ever disposed to side with that 
which is the strongest. ‘The Liberators too was a most absurd farce, and 
east a “ ridicule ineffagable”’ upon the noble aud dignified efforts of the 
forty-shilling freeholders to save their country: an effort worthy of ancient 
Greece, and of the yeomanry of England in the proudest days of her 
Hampdens and her Marvels. The ailiance with Cobbett was founded on 
an utter ignorance of the estimation and influence of that writer. These 
were great political mistakes, attributable to individuals. But even in 
judging of individuals, we shovld not forget how far Ireland is out of the 
gang-way of Europe. We should not forget, that for centuries, education 
was penal there; and that Irishmen cannot be expected to act otherwise 
than consonantly with such circumstances. The Irish are all national ; 
national in their prejudices, in their feelings, and ideas ; and consummately 
ignorant of that political instruction which the protracted struggle of the 
French revolution has afforded to the nations of the Continent: they 
know nothing of how people feel and think in any other country than 
their own. ‘They are full of confidence and simplicity, and they are the 
dupes of their own first impressions. With respect to O’Connel’s conduct 
in the matter of the forty-shilling freeholders, how, it may be asked, was 
he to foretell the sudden revolution which afterwards ensued, and restored 
the Irish serfs to a momentary independence ? After all, was he wrong in 
his first ideas ? Will that independence continue ? Will the peasants not 
relapse into that thraldom which rendered their franchise as burthensome 
to themselves as it was mischievous to the community ?>—“ reste d savoir.” 
For my own part, I take their present condition to be merely an accident ; 
and their former plight, to be the ordinary and natural consequence of 
their position in society. Universal suffrage alone can ensure the political 
independence of the tenant; and without it, it matters little who returns 
the one hundred members to a British parliament. With respect to ‘‘ the 
rent” and its application, I differ from your correspondent, both in facts and 
in inferences. ‘I'o its collection there is but one objection,—that 7 zs effica- 
cious. That its collection is burthensome must be admitted ; but it is scarcely 
more so than your penny a week subscriptions for converting Jews and 
baptizing Hindoos, are to the starving population of England. ‘Then the 
money is raised for the people, and not for aliens and strangers. As to its 
application, it has been hitherto faithfully employed in advancing the 
cause, and in obviating the tyranny of the disappointed and exasperated 
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landlords. The proposition of prying into titles was mere talk—an empty 
menace, never intended to be executed: and, if it had been, what cheaper 
or more effectual stop could have been put to the vindictive poundings of 
the cattle, and persecuting ejectments of the rebellious tenantry? On 
this point of rent, however, it would be but fair in the English to leave the 
people of Ireland to themselves. They best understand their own con- 
cerns, and know better than strangers where the shoe pinches, and what 
will best serve their own occasions. The English have no idea of the 
sort of persons by whom the Catholics at home are opposed, nor of the 
sort of measures which are calculated to hold them in check. The Pro- 
testant morality is as vitiated as the Catholic, by the demon of ascen- 
dancy; and a stranger would hardly conceive the malignant animal that 
a genuine orange saint really is. These are domestic points in which a 
stranger has no right to interfere. Give us Emancipation, and we will 
no longer offend you by our follies. You sow thorns, and you expect to 
reap figs and grapes ;—unreasonable presumption ! 

Much might here be offered in extenuation of the errors of the Associa- 
tion, on the ground of its necessary constitution. In Ireland there is no 
effective middle rank of society. ‘There is little between the highest 
classes of proprietors, chiefly Protestant, and the peasantry. English mis- 
rule has made Ireland a nation of absentee proprietors, and beggarly pro- 
letarians. Newspaper editors, attorneys, here and there a small country 
gentleman, and shopkeepers, form, of necessity, the bulk of every popular 
assembly. These men may be inadequate to conduct a nation’s affairs; 
but they are all we have! As ior the few men of education and fortune, 
in the ranks of Catholicity, they are much intimidated, and are easy and 
retired in their habits. If the Protestant proprietors, who are favourable 
to Catholic claims, would join their Catholic fellow-citizens, and take their 
place in the popular meetings of their countrymen, much might be done: 
but, all things considered, this, perhaps, is too much to expect. 

Be the Association what it may, its existence is an uncontrollable neces- 
sity, for which things, and not men, are alone answerable. ‘The half-and- 
half policy, which has given the Catholics much power, which has enabled 
them to acquire wealth, without entirely removing either insult or injury, 
has inevitably given birth to public assemblies of the people. This even 
Mr. Peel allows, in acknowledging that he has advised an abstinence from 
legal measures against them. ‘I'he Association is the mere creature of 
circumstances, and with circumstances laws cannot contend. As well, 
therefore, might the Knglish rail against the sun for shining, or the rain 
for beating, as complain of this inevitable contingency. 

As to the imputed influence of the acts of the Association on the opini- 
ons of the British public, I believe it is much over-rated. Hostility to 
Catholic Emancipation is almost exclusively confined to the great borough- 
oligarchy. The English people know and feel that their enemies and 
those of the Catholics are the same; and if the parliamentary advocates 
of the question are fewer than heretofore, it is because corruption has been 
active in the late elections. The opponents of emancipation are also, for 
the most part, opponents of a free trade in corm ; and it is in their latter 
capacity, more than in their former, that they have been nominated by 
the great noble and landed proprietors of boroughs, to seats in parliament. 
True itis, that the Duke of York being dead, and Lord Liverpool Aors 
de combat, the Catholic cause continues stationary. But the Lonsdales, 
and the Rutlands, and the Eldons, are at their posts,* and England and 
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Ireland are equally far from their redemption. Place Mr. Canning at the 
head of a strong and undivided cabinet, and the opponents of corn-bills 
and of emancipation would dwindle into insignificance. No, Mr. Editor, 
the people of England, their wants, and their wishes, are wholly out of 
the question; and while this influence ‘‘ behind the throne, and greater 
than the throne,” prevails, temper, and prudence, and moderation, will be 
as nothing. ‘The oligarchy are essentially a selfish and an headstrong 
faction ; and the Catholics are not so very wrong in imagining they can 
frighten those whom they cannot convince or inspire with sentiments of 
justice and humanity. One great and deplorable error they have com- 
mitted, is confounding this faction with the people of England, and visit- 
ing its sins, with ill-advised expressions of triumph on English misfortune, 
which in fact they do not feel. The people of all countries are united in 
interest ; and the instincts of the Catholics have taught them this truth, 
however much they may swagger and pretend to disown it. I would, 
therefore, willingly prevail with your correspondent, who is a powerful 
writer, and a strong thinker, to re-consider the question; and give to the 
people of this uufortunate and ill-treated country the full benefit of his 
powerful talents; by admonishing them of their errors, not upbraiding 
them; and by imputing their mistakes, not to those who are mere effects, 
but to those who are the causes, the fountains, and the springs, of all that 
is mischievous and absurd in Ireland. Above all things, I wish that he 
would visit the country, for he will there see so much to grieve the heart, 
and to harrow up the soul, that if’ the people were as deep in sin as they 
are in misery, he would be unable to reproach, and scarcely find courage 
even to reprove them. T. 


Dublin, April 10, 1827. 





STANZAS, 


I wANDERED by her side in life’s sweet spring, 

When all the world seemed beautiful and young— 
When hope was truth, and she a peerless thing, 

Round whom my heart’s best, fondest wishes clung, 
Her cheek was fanned, not smitten, by Time's wing ; 

Her heart Love had drawn sweets from, but ne'er stung ; 
And, as in youth's and beauty's light she moved, 

All blessed her :—she was lovely and beloved ! 


I stood by her again, when her cheek bloomed 
Brightlier than aye, but wore an ominous hue; 
And her eye's light was dimmed not, but assumed 
A fiercer, ghastlier, but intenser blue: 
And her wan cheek proclaimed that she was doomed, 
And her worn frame her soul seemed bursting through ; 
And friends and lovers were around her sighing, 
And life's last sands were ebbing :—she was dying ! 


I stood by her once more—and, bending down, 
Sealed on her lips a pledge which they returned not ; 
And pressed her to my bosom—but her own 
With life’s warm fires, to mine responsive, burned not ; 
And clasped her hand—but, as in days bygone, 
Her heart's thoughts from its eloquent pulse I learned not; 
Light from her eye, hue from her cheek had fled. 
And her warm heart was frozen :—she was dead! H.N, 
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EssEtstone-Heath, on the northern side of the borders, is the entrance 
to one of those jumbles of rocks and mountains which seem to have been 
destined by nature for the haunt of such wild and desperate characters as 
held in these districts their reign of blood and terror, before the union of 
the two kingdoms, and for some time after. It was there that the Raven 
of Hornscliff, as he was called, one of the last of the “ border thieves,’ 
terminated his career in a manner well worthy of his life. The crime 
which led to this catastrophe, although not unparalleled in the annals of 
the period of which we write, would seem, to the refinement of modern 
taste, too gross for historical detail :—it may suflice, therefore, to say, that 
at the marriage of one of his euemies, which was celebrated that morning, 
the Raven made his appearance—a guest as unlooked-for as unweleoome— 
with a numerous train of followers, massacred a great part of the company, 
violated the bride before the bridegroom’s eyes, and set fire to the honse. 
Unexpected succours, however, arrived—although not before the work of 
revenge had been but too well accomplished: the assailants were assailed 
in their turn, when least prepared for defence—the bridegroom liberated, 
whom they had intended to carry off as a prisoner—and their chief obliged 
to betake himself to flight, alone and unarmed. 

It was the afternoon when the outlaw arrived at the borders of the heath, 
and his breath came freer as he felt the cool air from his own mountains, 
and saw the declining sun, which hung over the cliffs to which his fugitive 
steps were directed, pointing as it were to the place of their mutual repose. 
He slackened his pace for an instant, to look around on the well-known 
scene ; his heart dilated with a kind of pride as he felt his foot once more 
on his native heath, which it pressed with an elasticity hardly diminished 
hy the weight of fifty years; and his eyes sparkled with a fierce joy as he 
saw the approaching termination of his flight. But he was alone and 
unarmed—for his sword had been broken off to the hilt; a host of enemies 
were behind, and his place of refuge yet distant. He looked back as he 
gained the summit of an eminence; and although, to a less experienced 
traveller, no sound would have been heard to break the stillness of the 
hour, and no living form appeared to give animation to the desolate heath, 
save that of the wild bird, now and then startled by his sudden step from 
its resting-place ; yet, when be had bent for a moment his keen eyes on 
the distance, and then turned his ear in the same direction, as if to catch 
some note of confirmation, the outlaw snuffed up the wind like a fox pur- 
sued to his covert, and, bending his body forward to the mountains, darted 
on with renewed velocity. He did not rest again till he had reached the 
base of the ridge of mountains which forms the termination of the heath ; 
but his exertions, during the latter part of the journey, although not less 
steady than before, were less violent. Perhaps his long and rapid flight— 
or, it may be, the pressure of approaching age—had contributed to stiffen 
his wearied limbs, and to depress his stout heart ; or, perhaps, it was only 
some consideration of policy that induced him to reserve his strength for 
the greater hazard and fatigue of ascending the rocks: but so it was, that, 
towards the conclusion of the race, although the foremost of his enemies 
was then distinctly in sight, the pace of the outlaw became. gradually 
slower; and at length he threw himself down by a small stream of water 
that gushed out of the cliff, and turned his eyes deliberately upon the 
heath. As his pursuer approached nearer and nearer, it could be seen that 
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he-was a’ young man, of. a strong, athletic make: in bis right-hand was-a 
sword covered with blood, which the mid-day sun had baked into a brown 
crust on the blade; and in his left he held a costly handkerehief, sueh-as 
was-at that time worn on holiday occasions by females of wealth or rank, 
He was dressed more like a chambering gallant than a rough warrior, who 
seeks the brown heath with the naked brand; bat. the disorder of his 
apparel, which was torn and danbed with the marks of mortal strife—his 
long hair, hanging in clotted heaps on his half-naked shoulders-—and_his 
wild and ghastly aspect, where fury, horror, and despair were written in 
mingled characters—seemed yet fitter for the lonely heath than the festive 
hall. When be saw his enemy fall down by the side of the stream, a low 
but deep ery broke from his lips, resembling half the shout of the tired 
forester, when the stag who has held him to hay sinks powerless at his. feet, 
und half the greedy and savage howl of the wolf-dog over the quivering 
earcass of his quarry. The Raven of Drumscliff smiled scornfully as the 
sound broke on his ear through the distance; but when his pursuer came 
within a space when farther delay might have been dangerous, he plunged 
his head into the cool stream, tore open his dress, and splashed the iavi- 
gorating element over his bosom; then springing upon his feet, threw back 
his hair over his forehead, shook his limbs, and returming the premature 
ery of triumph by a shrill yell of defiance, began to ascend the sides of the 
mountain, and speedily disappeared among the rocks. ‘The bridegroom, 
with his black lips and burning forehead, ‘Tashed past the stream without 
wasting even a look on its reviving waters, Guided either by a previous 
knowledge of the outlaw’s haunts, or by an instinct similar to that which 
leads the bloodhound to his unseen prey, he threaded the maze of rocks 
with undeviating accuracy ; till at length the sound of his euemy’s feet— 
the crashing of the branches that were laid hold of to assist his ascent— 
and, finally, the rushing of stones and fragments of earth, dislodged by bis 
feet, down the steep path, convinced him that he gained upon the object 
of his pursuit, and that a few more efforts of his strong and youthful 
limbs woald place the fell destroyer before his eyes. In the meantime the 
outlaw, avoiding the steep breest of the mountain, turned short into a roeky 
pass which cuts through the ridge, and which, although dry at that time, 
in winter forms the bed of a torrent. In a few minutes more, he found 
himself within sight of a place that, on former occasions of as great need, 
had stood him in lieu of friends and fortress; and, with renewed energy, 
he rushed down the steep declivity, which forms the east side of the 
mountain he had ascended by the west, and leads direct to a singularly 
situated rock, even at that time known by the name of the Raven’s Tower. 
On this side, the mountain sweeps down for inore than half way ina 
tolerably smooth declivity—but then stops suddenly short, and with fright- 
ful abruptness descends, in an almost perpendicular manner, for the remain- 
ing space of nearly a hundred and fifty feet. Its rugged and projecting 
points overhang the turbulent river below in a manner which precludes the 
possibility of a man’s descending alive; and, although a fordable part of 
the stream lies immediately-under, the traveller is thus obliged to make a 
circuit of some miles before reaching it. ‘The rock we have mentioned, 
although seeming at a little distance to form a part of the steep—only pre- 
jecting in a bolder manner than the rest, and surmounted by a capitol 
resembling slightly the battlements of a fortress—yet, on nearer approach, 
is discovered to he, in reality, quite distinct and separate from the mass\of 
mountain. Ji raises its gigantic form fromthe bosom of..the dak waiters! 
below at a mote ofa good many feet foain the main land ; -but, .in the 
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corresponding shape of its landward side, and the sirata ef its substance, 
a geologist might infer the traces of a more intimate connexion subsisting at 
some remote period, and look upon it as a further token of the great natu- 
ral convulsion believed to have once visited the elements of our globe— 

“ For neither rain, nor hail, nor thunder 

Could wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once had been.” 
The outlaw whose flight we are relating had good title to bestow his name 
on the Raven’s Tower; for he alone, even of all the desperate adventurers 
who infest that part of the country, had strength of limb, steadiness of 
brain, and boldness of heart to leap across the chasm which separates it 
from the mountain. ‘his feat he had performed on several occasions of 
imminent danger, and always successfully ; for, when onee he had gained 
the rock, a natural path down the riverward side—although one filled with 
danger even to him, and only made available by the heath, brushwood, and 
projecting stones, which afforded points of precarious support—led the 
fearless ruffian in safety to the ford below. On this occasion, however, 
there was more danger to be apprehended in the leap than on any former 
one. The length of his flight—which had lasted from the forenoon till 
the shades of evening were beginning to fall—had deprived his limbs of 
their wonted strength and elasticity ; and, perhaps, even the few years of 
toil, intemperance, and crime that had clapsed since his last visit to the 
tower, had cast a weight upon his head, to which, during the progressive 
infliction of the burthen, he had been insensible. It may be, too, that the 
dreadful deeds of the morning, so different in their character from the 
usual feats of arms—which, however bloody in their consequences, appeared 
to these lawless men as something honourable and praiseworthy—may 
have sate with more than common weight upon his mind. But, however 
this may be, it was with an unsteady step he approached the brink of the 
onto and when a wild bird, which had built in the cliff, scared from 

er nest by the intrusion, burst away with a sudden scream, the bold out- 

law started and grew pale: perhaps it was the ery of the devoted bride 
which it brought to his haunted recollection. Controlling his feelings, 
however, he went close to the edge of the cliff, and looked down for a 
moment into the abyss. Objects of a similar nature, occurring in the seenery 
of mountainous countries, do not usually impress the traveller with ideas 
of unmingled terror :—the trees bending across the chasm, and concealing 
with their foliage its depth and danger—the heath and brushwood cling- 
ing to the sides, like natural tapestry—and the projecting points of the 
rocks, raising their grey heads at intervals through the curtain, give a 
romantic variety to the picture, and gild our fear with admiration. But 
these points of pictorial beauty and relief were here wanting: the naked 
sides of the rock were only variegated by the colours of the different strata, 
and by its own sharp and bare projections, stretching forth from either side 
like threatening knives, to deter or to mangle; while the river, rushing 
through the comparatively narrow channel below—although its voice was 
scarcely heard through the distance—seemed to light the dismal passage 
with its white foam. A sound of hasty footsteps behind did not permit the 
outlaw to indulge long in contemplation of this object; and, suddenly 
mustering up his resolution as well as he might, he stepped backwards 
few paces, rushed to the edge of the cliff, and took the terrible leap. He 
did not, as heretofore, clear the chasm at a single effort; for it was his 
breast that first met the rock—his legs and the greater part of his body 
hanging over into the abyss. He was as brave a man, in the vulgar accep- 
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dation of the word, as ever faced a foe; but, atthis moment,.the cold 
drops of mortal terror burst over his forehead : he dug his hands into the 
‘bard and scanty earth that covered the surface of the landing-place, and 
clung convulsively with his feet to a slight projection on the side, that 
must have instantaneously given way to a less pressure had it not been of 
the hardest granite. It seemed for some time as if further effort was impos- 
sible—as if his heart’s sole aim and desire was to remain fixed forever in 
this frightful position ; but, as Le found his strength gradually giving way, 
his hands relaxing in their grasp, and his feet slipping from their hold—and 
the conviction broke on his mind that, in a few minutes more, be noust 
give himself up to a death the imagiaation shuddered at—desperation came 
to the aid of courage; and, staking every thing on the event of a single 
movement—which, if unsuccessful, must plunge him into the gnlf—he 
caught with his hands still closer to the rock, and pressing his feet with all 
his might against their slender bold, succeeded, by a violent muscular 
effort, in heaving himself upon the cliff. ** Kternal curses on my nerveless 
limbs!’ cried the bridegroom, arriving at the instant; ‘* the Raven bas 
reached his tower—and who may follow bim?—Turn back,” continued 
he, raising his voice into a furious shout, ‘ ravisher! murderer! monster! 
—all things bad but coward !—Turn back! and I swear by every thigg 
binding on man’s soul, to divide in twain my sword with thee; and, 
although thou deservest to die like a dog, to fight a fair fight with thee on 
this hill side, without friend or witness, save yonder setting sun, and Him 
who made it!” Butthe Raven was deaf even to so courteous an offer; he 
lay on his back upon the cliff, apparently without sense or motion, his legs 
hanging over the side—seeming, like the poet’s personification of Danger, 
to have thrown Lim 
* on the ridgy steep 
Of some loose, hanging rock to sleep.” 
“ Take this, then, to rouse thee!” said the bridegroom, tearing up, by 
main force, a fragment of the rock, and hurling it across the chasm : it fell 
with a heavy sound on the outlaw’s breast; and he raised himself up, like 
a chained mastiff, at tle pain and insult. ‘* Who art thou t’’ he cried, 
hardly seeming to recollect his situation; ‘‘ what dost thou seek ?’— 
“What do 1 seek ?—O God!—Look here!” replied the bridegroom, 
stretching his arms and his body far over the cliff towards the destroyer, 
while his voice was choked with the opposite and yet combining emotions 
of grief and rage.—‘* What do Iseck? See’st thou this handkerchief ? 
A few hours ago it covered the fairest and the chastest bosom in broad 
Scotland : the red blots of murder, and the wrinkles of ruffian violence, are 
on it vow ; and the covering of the bosom is reproach, and foulness, and 
dishonour'—What do Iseck? I seek,” continued he, speaking through 
his clenched teeth.—** I seek to fulfil the oath I made to heaven and to 
her—to steep this handkerchief, ravisher, in thy heart’s blood !’’—Tempt 
me not!” said the outlaw: “ hast thou not tasted enough of my. ven- 
geance already? Iam slockened on thee. Get thee. gone—but cross no 
more the path of one who has neither fear nor merey.”?: The avenger 
paused for an instant, and then paced to and fro by the edge of the rock, 
with the resiless and impatient step of a beast of prey along the bars. of 
his cage ; but soon his brow grew blacker, and his lips met with a firmer 
resolution, ‘* tie is spent with fatigue,” he said aloud, although .com- 
-muning only with himself; ‘* he is weary with murder, or. he would,b 
,this time have sought the ford. What holds me from leaping into his den ? 
I am;younger than he; my limbs are more supple than his. Whatcave I 
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‘forthe craven-lay which threatens death for the attempt ?——iny vengeance 
shall not be stayed with a song. It shall be so: the weight of despair is 
stitely not greater than the weight of guilt.” And so saying. he stepped 
thackward to the proper distance, and began to prepare himself for the 
adventure. This he did, in the first place, by striking his blade into the 
ground, clasping his hands, raising up his face towards ‘heav en, and repeat- 
ing a short prayer for success ; but, although he stood thus in an attitude 
of Christian devotion, he might have seemed to resemble more one of the 
ancient Alani, whose only object of worship, as Ammianus Marcellinus 
informs us, was a naked sword stuck in the earth. He then drew forth 
his yood steel again, and, planting his feet firmly in their proper posture, 
was about to spring forward to the perilous undertaking. The outlaw, who 
had apparently watched his movements, and even heard his words, raised 
himself gradually from his reclining posture—first on his knees, and then, 
as his enemy’s preparations seemed to he nearly completed, upon his feet. 
* Stop!” he cried ; ‘* witness that I have, at least, not sought this. | 'Tho 
event be on your own head! I confess that I am worn out—I am alone 
and unarmed; but the visitor who thrusts himself unbidden on me here 
shall never live to tell what welcome he met with at the Raven’s Tower.” 
The reply of the avenger was to wave the bloody handkerchief in the air, 
which he then placed in his bosom; and, clearing the intervening space at 
three rapid bounds, he daried from the side of the mountain. The des- 
peration that had prompted him to the adventure lent an energy to his 
limbs which it was believed only one man of that day possessed, and he 
alighted on the brink of the rock; yet so barely was the feat performed, 

that, had he not seized hold of the cutlaw’s arm, who struck a furious 
blow at him as he touched the ground, he could not have preserved his 
footing even fora single moment. ‘They were both men of more than 
ordinary strength, and their mutual hate was of more than ordinary flerce- 
ness ; and, had that meeting taken place upon the mountain’s side, or had 
the assailant even gained a firm footing upon the rock, it is more than pro- 
bable that the evening's sun would have g gone down upon the struggle. But 
here was no contest of warriors in the ficld—no flashing of the sw ‘ord—no 
spilling of blood—no cries of triumph or of vengeance! On the one part, 
it was an instinctive, silent clinging to the only object of support within 
reach—and, on the other, a desperate but hopeless resistance against a 
power which seemed, with supernatural force, to be gradually dragging him 
to perdition. They stood thus for some moments upon the smoot and 
sloping edge of the precipice, their frames convulsed and their sinews 
eracking with the intensity of the struggle, and yet their motion towards the 
brink scarcely perceptible. They looked into each other’s faces, and saw 
in the damp and ghastly features the image of death. ‘ 1 warned thee!” 
at last broke, in choked accents, from the white lips of the outlaw as their 
fate became certain, and a glare of rage and terror illumined for an instant 
his despair. The bridegroom rep lied by bending down his head, with a 
last effort, and tearing with his teeth from his bosom the bloody signal of 
vengeance, which he held up in the destroyer’s face. The next moment he 
fet! backward into the abyss, still clinging with a death-clasp to his 
enemy, and they commenced their headlong ‘descent i and so firmly did he 
retain-his hold, that, although the projecting points of the rock spattered 
their ‘brains upon the wall, and mangled their bodies out of the form of 
men, yet they arrived, still hand in ‘hand, in one mass of blood at the 
bottom of the cell—whence the pollution of human guilt and misery was 
instantaneously swept out by the indignant stream. L.R. 
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PUBLIC CHARITIES.* 


The general fact that this country abounds with charitable institutions, 
beyond any other in the world, in proportion to the amount of its popula- 
tion, is notorious—is matter of pride and exultation to Englishmen ; but 
the fact is equally true, though not hitherto equally notorious, that never 
were charitable institutions so infamously administered, so corrupted, so 
wasted, so plundered, so turned from the purposes to which the pious 
founders originally destined them—to so pervading an extent too—is suffi- 
cient to make eve@ Englishman hang his head with shame. It seems to 
shew—would we could hide the conviction from ourselves—that the 
moment you invest a man with office, or entrust him with authority, virtue 
flies, and selfishness—of the coarsest kind—seizes the abdicated seat, and 
sears up the sense of honour. 

For what ultimate purpose did the benevolent individuals, from whom 
they all orginate, bequeath their property in the support, or the institution 
of public charities? To enrich the wealthy? Surely not, but rather to 
relieve the burdens of the miserable—to feed, clothe, educate the poor, 
Well, and are they not actually so applied? No; the great mass of the 
property is in reality in the hands of the aristocracy, of the clergy, and of 
corporate bodies; much of it is consumed in political intrigue ; much of it 
in family aggrandizement, more in personal emolument and indulgence, 
and the insignificant remnant doled out unwillingly and scantily to those 
injured classes, for whose sole advantage assuredly the whole was, at first, 
designed, 

But all this, it will be said, bas very much the air of a random assertion. 
Ten years ago such a declaration might have been received as a random 
assertion ; but now we speak on authority and ‘ by the card.’ Thanks to 
the exertions and resolution of Mr. Brougham, light has been thrown into 
the den of Cacus; and in spite of all let and hindrance, the time is not, 
we trust, far remote when we shall he allowed to penetrate unimpeded 
into ad/ its complexities, into its deepest, darkest recesses; and ferret and 
rout out every filthy and lurking abuse. Though numerous instances of 
intolerable abuse are already aciually dragged into open day, almost, or 
perhaps quite as many remain screened in darkness. To Mr. Brougham, 
however, we are wholly indebted for all we have learnt, and to him is 
gratitude justly due from those who have already more or less benefitted, 
by the fears of some, and the prudence of others ; but still more will it be 
done from a distant, and not very distant posterity; for sure we are, 
abuses of this kind require only to be generally and thoroughly knowa to 
foree on reform, first or last, privately or publicly. The rich and powerful 
must relax their hold ; and corporations, if they resist, will be themselves, 
and most deservedly, swept away with the corruptions they have! sane- 
tioned by sharing the plunder, and the impediments, by which they have 
arrested the career of benevolence. 

In 1816 a Committee, called the Education Committee, was appointed, 
to inquire into the provisions for the education of the poor of the Metro- 
polis. This committee had no ulterior views; but the course of their 
inquiries elicited such an extent and variety of abuse, as naturally suggested 
an extension of the inquiry over the whole country. In 1818 a eomris- 


—_"* 





* An account of Public Charities, digésted and arranged from the Reports of his Majesty’s 
Commissioners on Charitable Foundations in England tnd Wales, with Notes’ dnd Coni- 
ments: Simpkin and Marshall. 
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sion of fourteen was accordingly named ; in 1819 their number was aug- 
mented to twenty,* with enlarged powers; and, in 1824 the provisions of 
the previous act were continued for four years. These powers extend to 
the right of inquiry into all estates, fands, and donations, of whatever kind, 
left for charitable uses, to the summoning of all coneerned in the manage- 
ment, and the enforcing production of documents. The commissioners 
inay examine on oath, and are themselves sworn to execute the trast com- 
mitted to them faithfully, impartially, and truly. But there are exemp- 
tions, and important exemptions too, why or wherefore—for what honour- 
able purpose we mean—no man could ever understand. Who are the 
parties exempted then? The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge; the 
Colleges of Westminster, Eton, and Winchester; the schools of Harrow 
and Rugby ; and the Corporation of the Trinity House ; but, besides, all 
charities—a pretty considerable number—having special visitors, governors, 
or officers, appointed by the founder; and finally, all charities for the 
benefit of Jews and Quakers, as well as those wholly or principally sup- 

rled by voluntary subscription. The work has been zealously pursued, 
and the results have been annually printed; but, though disclosing the 
most important information, and the most irrefragable corruptions, these 
reports have hitherto not been taken into consideration by parliament; and 
as to the country generally, they are so many sealed volumes. They are 
printed only for the use of the members—a few copies, besides, which get 
into cireulation, do so by oblique means; but were they published for 
general sale, their very bulk would alone preclude any considerable 
acquaintance with them. 

Deeply impressed, as we have long been, with a sense of their importance, 
we were on the point of analysing their contents, when we heard of a pub- 
lication, professing to give the substance of these voluminous reports in a 
condensed form, by a gentleman already advantageously known as the 
Editor of the Cabinet Lawyer; but even this publication—exceedingly 
well got up as we find it to be—will not supersede our purpose, though it 
will abridge our labour. An established periodical is a capital vehicle for 
spreading information on subjects of too general or too remote an interest 
to be immediately and personally exciting. It lays the matter before 
the reader’s eyes without waiting for the sammons; by the same aet, 
it excites curiosity and at once gratifies it. We propose, then, in 
laying the subject of public charities before our readers, to take upon 
ourselves the same office, towards the abridged reports to which we refer, 
which the: author of them has performed towards the original ones 
—convinced, that while we gratify our readers, and serve the cause we 
have at heart, we shall only be fixing an attention, that will still more 
effectually promote the circulation of kis book, and ensure him still further 
the reward he so justly deserves. The Editor commences his reports with 
the London Companies, and we shall, in general, follow his arrangement. 
These companies have the management of numerous charities all over the 
country ; and out of the produce of these charities, we shall find, spring 
the sources of much of those feastings, for which the city is so nobly 
renowned. Our purpose, more specifically, is to state the object of each 
charity—the present state of the property, and its actual application. 





* Of these, ten, notin parliament, receive a £1,000 a year each; and £8,000is annually 
allowed for secretaries, messengers, and travelling expences. The commissioners are 
divided-into boards, we believe of two and three each—9f{ course the salaried commis- 
sion¢rs are, the only working ones. 
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THE MERCERS’ COMPANY. 


Sr. Paut's ScHooLt.—This school was founded by Dean Colet, in the 
early part of the reign of Henry VIII., for the education of 153 boys— 
‘desiring nothynge more thanne education, and bringing uppe children in 
goode manners and literature.’ The apparently whimsical number is that 
of the fishes taken in the draught after our Saviour’s resurrection. Tho 
original estates granted by the Dean, together with some additions for 
exhibitions at Cambridge, given by Viscount Campden, make up an income 
for the school of 5,252/. 7s. 73, which income, as well as the patronage, 
is entirely under the management of the Mercers’ Company. Now, how 
have they discharged this splendid trust? We shall see. In 1804, by 
the accidental finding of an old account-book, followed up by a little inves- 
tigation, the company were discovered to be in debt to the school estate, to 
no less an amount than 34,637/. 15s. 0d. The revenues of the school had 
actually been employed by the worthy company in speculations, loans, and 
annuities, by which they lost immense sums. To avert the scandal of 
exposure in the courts, the company engaged to refund, at the rate of 1 ,0UO¢. 
a year; and 16,0007. have actually been refunded, and the remainder will 
now, probably, be restored in the same way. Out of these sums thus 
restored—the company not knowing, it should seem, what better to do 
with them—the present magnificent buildings have been lately erected. 
The whole income of 6,252/. 7s. 73d. is now, however, reported to be 
spent upon the school; but how spent? Look at some of the particulars 
of expenditure of the last year ;—1,000/. an annual pension to the late 
head-master ; 181/. in salaries and gratuities to the officers of the company ; 
2291. 9s. Od. on the apposition dinner—a dinner given on the annual exa- 
mination, appointed by the founder, who directed a ‘littell dinner not 
exceeding the pryce of fower nobles ;’ 52/. 10s. to the examiners at the 
apposition ; 129/. 19s. 8d. for law agency; 287/. i4s.in courts and com- 
mittees—as douceurs to members of the company for attendancé, otherwise, 
it seems, a sufficient attendance could not be secured; and a gold medal 
of 202. to the surveyor-accountant ; and one of the same value is annually 
given to the said surveyor-accountant—a member of the company—when 
he goes out of office. All this, however, with such abundant resources, 
may be. it seems, nothing but liberal. But who has the benefit of this 
noble foundation? Of what description of children does the school con- 
sist? Chiefly, says Dr. Sleath, in bis evidence, belonging to the clergy, 
the professional gentlemen, and medical men in the neighbourhood, and to 
gentlemen in Doctors Commons—to persons, that is, to whom the gratui- 
tous* education may be very convenient, but surely not such as can be said 
to. want it—surely not such as the original founder contemplated, partiea- 
larly when he speaks of poor scholars, as well as those, who were to have 
wax tapers at the cost of their parents. But why, with such ample funds, 
now by publicity secured, and the company not likely to have the oppor- 
tunity of entrenching upon them again—why is not the number of scholars 
augmented? Nay, the founder himself limited the number. So he did 
the wages of the head master to a mark a week, though the present master 
has 6132. a yeu; and where did he direct an annual medal ? and where the 





* The founder's intention was gratuitous education. What expenses are saddled upon the 
patents we know not. Something no doubt, and something considerable perbaps——bough 
thelawyety will take care of themselves. 
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guinea fee for attendance on committees? ‘I'he statutes, in short, wherever 
any particular interest is in view, readily give way ; but where the general 
intevests of the school, and the general views of the founder are concerned, 
—-the promotion of education obviously, and nothing else—there they are 
as unalterable as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 

W uiTTINGTON’s ALMsuoUSE.—Considerable property was left by Sir 
Richard Whittington, in 1521, for worksof charity ; and an almshouse for 
thirteen poor persons was erected by his executors. Additions to the 
endowment were made by Wm. Elkeyn in 1597, Edward Barkley in 
1601, Samuel Goldsmith in 1647, and several others. The whole is under 
the management of the Mercers’ Company; but, unluckily, the Lord 
Mayor is named special visitor ; and though the Lord Mayor appears never 
to have exercised his privilege, the provision precluded the commissioners 
from all inquiry. The company are thus legally screened, and all malver- 
sations consecrated. ‘The property is notoriously greatly beyond the paltry 
sums dribbled out to the occupants of the almshouse. What becomes of 
the surplus? and Low can men, pretending to character and respectability, 
appropriate that, of which they know themselves to be but trustees, to 
purposes which the donors never contemplated ? 

Dauntsey Cuaritigs.—1. Coa/s.—Alderman Wm. Dauntsey, in 1542, 
left 2007. to be lent to young men free of the company, 52/. each, for 
seven years, on the condition of a load of coals being given to the poor of 
certain parisles in the city. No member of the company requiring these 
loans—by the way, they are all merchants of the first class, bankers, &e. 
—53/, in acquittance are now paid to the officers of those parishes. This, 
as to the amount, may not be much amiss.x—2. School and almshouse at 
West Lavington, Wiltshire. The school was destined for the children of 
the parish generally, and the almshouse for five men aud two women. 
When the property, consisting of houses in the city, came into the hands of 
the company, the charges upon it were 10d. for the schoolmaster, and 
10s. 11d. a quarter for each of the alms-people, called the beadsmenu and 
women of West Lavington—that is, about 25/.; and the rents amounted to 
47/7, Additions to the allowances of the master and the alms-tolk have 
been made from time to time; the actual payments now made to them 
amount to 221/.; and the average expenses for rebuilding, repairing, &e. 
for the last eighteen years have been 90/.; but the rents have swollen to 
1,060Z What becomes of this 7002 or 8002,? Is it distributed in acts 
of charity, or discussed in feats of guttling? Is it pocketed by the com- 
pany for the good of their families, or exchequered for some future scene 
of jubilee magnificence ? Why is not a school established to take in the 
neighbouring parishes ? and why are not the beads-people more liberally 
relieved, and their members increased? ‘The intention of the benevolent 
founder is manifest—to educate the children and assist the poor of West 
Lavington. Ifall be, indeed, educated and relieved that want educating 
and relieving there, we may be sure there are others in the neighbourhood 
who are not. Let the company prompily come forward, and aet with 
something like honour and humanity, and not wait for the foreing, of the 
legislature, to their own eternal disgrace. 

Lapy Joan Braprury’s Cuarity.—The -company, in the reign of 
Henry VIII., were empowered by patent to receive lands, to the value of 
201,.a year, from Dame Joan Bradbury ;,aad, in pursuance of this autho- 
rity, the Bishop of Norwich granted them twenty#nine acres in »Mary-le- 
bone, and 120 in St. Giles’s and St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, of the annual 
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waltie of 137. 69. 8a.,-in part of the said 201. This grant was tobe applied 
40 the maintenance of certain suPERSTITIOUS uses in the church of St 
Stephen’s, Coleman-street—except thirty shillings, to be distributed. ip 
coals among the poor of the same parish. What has become of this 
perty? ‘There has been strange management on the part of this Mer, 
cers’ Company in ancient days ; and the conduct of the commissioners\with 
respect to this property is perfectly unaccountable. The application /of the 
property, after the discontinuance of these superstitious uses, is involved ia 
obscurity ; and they did not, they say, think it material to inquire farther 
about it. Not material to inquire? On what principle could they thus 
desert their sworn duty ? Did it neverstrike them that the good lady, 
though she might direct her donations to be applied to superstitious uses, 
yet doubtless meant to benefit her fellow-creatures—and, no doubt, speci- 
fieally,; her poorer fellow-creatures? But the property itself—the 149 
aeres in the beart of London, covered with houses every foot of it—does 
the company hold it still? No; eight acres and a half are all that are 
left of it in their hands—forming the north side of Long Acre and the 
adjoining street. But the produce of these eight acres and a half, in such a 
position, must be of some significance. What becomes of it? How does 
the company apply the still valuable relic of this once magnificent dona- 
tion ? Have they found any analogous use for it? The poor lady’s wishes 
have been held in utter scorn, even to the distribution of the thirty shillings 
in coals. They are paid, not in coals, but in the shape and tale of thirty 
shillings still, into the general poor-account, of St.Stephen’s, Coleman- 
street. 

Rosert Cuertsey’s Girt, 1555.—All his messuages, tenements, and 
houses in the parish of St. James’s, Garlick-hithe, were conveyed to the 
company on thedeath of his wife, on condition that seven-penee a week be 
paid to each of three poor householders, free of the company, for ever; 
and, accordingly, seven-pence a week is most conscientiously paid to three 

or widows of freemen of the company. This property must be of eon- 
siderable value; but the commissioners have left us completely in the dark 
about it. What is the meaning of this? Were they wearied, or careless, 
ordisgusted ? Let tliem return to the charge, and fearlessly and faithfully 
perform the duty they have sworn to fulfil. 

Lapy Gresuam’s Girt, |1560.—Dame Isabell, widow of Sir Richard 
Gresham, left to the Mercers’ Company, in trust, certain houses in the city, 
charged with the payment of 9/., to be distributed to the poor of certain 
‘parishes annually in sums of eighteen-pence each—or in coals, one sack or 
more; and empowering the company to take ten shillings to compensate its 
officers for their trouble. The rental of the estates was then 14/. |s. 3d.; 
‘but, in 1819, it had grown to 902/. What do the company do with it? 
Oh! not one farthing beyond the original 9/. 10s. do these cautious and con- 
scienfious trustees venture to distribute, though the intentions of the donor 
‘80 stare them in the face, that they must studiously turn away to avoid the 
petrifying gaze. This is one of the grossest pieces of corruption that the 
corrupt trusts of corrupted England can shew. ' 

‘Sir Tuomas GresoaM, 1575.—The estates left by this magnifieent 
merehant now produce 6,080/. a year, which sum, it appears, ’is divided 
a between the corporation of London and the Mercers’ Company, 
s upon the estate are 50. for each of seven lecturers, to which 
another50/, was added in lieu of residence, when the government purcha 
the-present site of the Excise, where,before, the lecturers had, each of them, 
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chambers; which sums, together, amount to 700/ ;—53¢. 63. 8d, for eight 
eople of St. Peter-le-Poor; 50/. for the relief of poor persons in 
the prisons of Newgate, &c.; 10/: to each of tive hospitals; and L00/. the 
company is empowered to spend on four quarterly dinners, for the whole 
ppany, in theirhall. ‘The annual payments, then, out of the estate now 
are’ 773/. 4s. from the city’s share, and 340/. out of that of the Mercers. 
The Mereers, therefore, still pocket 2,700. a year. How many dinners 
will this sum afford Monsieur Jarrin,—or, still better, Mr. Alderman 
Birch ? 

But these lectures, on which 7007. are thus expended—of what benefit 
are they—and to whom? Do these lecturers perform any duty? Are 
lectures actually read? Yes; the gentleman to whom we are so much 
indebted for his analysis of the Commissioners’ Reports, about a twelve~ 
month ago—having some mistrust upon the matter—resolved to ascertain 
whether there really were lecturers or lectures. The first time he approached 
the scene indicated by public advertisement, all was still as death; the 
second, third, fourth visits, and many more—no signs of activity. At last, 
on venturing to inquire of one of the ’Change-keepers, he was told nobedy 
attended—but sometimes the rooms were open, and a lecture read. Ea- 
couraged by this glimpse of hope, he persevered, and eventually had the 
good fortune to find the door open, and some one at the door evidently 
watching for the arrival of auditors. He stept in; and presently arrived 
the professor. It was he of Geometry,—who forthwith commenced, what 
_— to be a discussion on the properties of fire ; in the course of which 
the audience, consisting of six persons, were informed, that fire was one 
of the four elements, out of which all things were made or begotten. But 
all such evidence is superfluous: every body actually knows, or safely con- 
cludes, the otfice is become a sinecure. Cannot these institutions, however, 
be made available, when attempts are making on all sides, and assistance 
wanted, to spread the knowledge of science ? If but one of the company 
were animated with the spirit that is stirring the world around them, his 
fraternity could not, for very shame, refuse to enforce on the lecturers an 
effective compliance with the will of the founder, If the lectures were of 
any value, there would be no want of audience, even upon ’Change; and 
if money be wanted for modern machinery, or the more liberal remuneration 
of able lecturers, the company have, or ought to have, enough and to spare. 

Trinity Hospirat, GREENwicH.—Founded by Henry, Karl of North- 
ampton, in 1615, for a warden and twenty poor men, nominable, and.on 
good grounds removable, by the Mercers’ Company ; twelve to be taken 
from Greenwich, and eight from Shotesham in Norfolk, where the earl was 
born. Lands were left for the maintenance; and the eompany manage the 
property, and regulate the allowance to the alms-people ; but no part of the 
income, it seems, passes through their hands. We do not understand this. 
Twelve of the company are, by the earl’s will, vésztors of the hospital, and, 
by the terms of their authority, the commissioners conceived themselves 
to be precluded from all inquiry; and abuse, if abuse there be—which we 
suppose there must be—is thus again protected. 

Siz Tuomas Bennerr’s Cusnity, 1616.—This was the splendid 
bequest of the rectory and vicarage of Kirton, in the county of Lincoln, 
and of all messnages, lends, and tithes thereto belonging. The. rent 
reserved upon a lease of these premises for forty-one years, dated 14th 
James I., was 1507. ; of which sum the wardens and eighteen of the Mer- 
cers’ Compeny were appointed trustees; and the uses to whieh the whole, 
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‘with the exception of nine shillings, was to be applied, were expressly 
stated. Among these uses are 20/. to fifteen of the most poor and aged 
sort of men and women of the borough of Wallingford; 202. to four poor 
brethren of the Mercers’ Company; 24/. for redeeming twelve or more 
poor debtors yearly in the two compters and Ludgate—-that is, such as 
were redeemable for forty shillings, or less; 144. for clothing poor and 
naked men, women, and children, wandering in the streets of London, and 
that have no dwelling; 20/. for Christ’s Hospital ; 20/. for a dinner to the 
warders, assistants, and livery of the company, on St. Andrew’s Day, &e. 
The company have done pretty much as they pleased with this charity. 
The annuity of 20/. to Christ’s Hospital they have redeemed. ‘The present 
rental of the estate is },000/. a year: the charges upon it amount to 5097.5 
but the last tenant, on condition of giving up the lease, had an annuity 
granted of 4002, which, of course, will fall in by-and-bye; and then the 
charges will be only 109/. out of 1,000/. . 

But we wish to call the reader’s attention to the 24/. for redeeming 
debtors. This sum, in spite of the vast numbers that have always crowded 
our gaols, was, it seems, wnapplied for, and was consequently invested in 
the public funds; and, in 1818, the dividends amounted to another 244 
In 1820, there was actually a balance of 149/. Ils. 1Jd. in hand. Had 
the company no bowels? The keeper of Whitecross-street prison now, 
we learn, is annually informed of the sum in hand, with liberty to apply 
for the whole of it, ¢f he find proper objects ; and the debts, to which relief 
may be granted, are extended to 44 or 54. Why, we ask, is not the sum 
thus disposable trebled, or quadrupled, or rather decupled? The London 
debtor prisons are in a horrible state. The 144 assigned to the destitute— 
to save themselves trouble—the company paid over, without the addition of 
a farthing, in 1820, to the Mendicity Society. 

Bancks’s Cuarity, 1619.—A house and six acres of land in Holloway, 
in the parish of Islington, Middlesex ; the whole rent of which, then 
amounting to 17/. was directed to be applied by the company to specific 
uses. This 17/. they still distribute scrupulously—but what becomes of 
the balance ? The rent is now 84/7. Mr. Bancks also left 2002. to be lent 
to two young men of the company—the interest to be added to the rent of 
the Holloway land. For this the company have not accounted to the com- 
missioners. 

Mercers’ Scuoot.—In 1542 Henry VIII., by patent, granted to 
the Company certain premises belonging to the dissolved hospital of 
St. Thomas of Acon, on part of which premises the present hall, chapel, 
&c., of the company, stand, in consideration of 9692. 17s. 6d., and 
also, on condition of keeping a free grammar school for twenty-five 
boys. This school has been kept up nearly in the manner prescribed 
by the original instrament. -To the Mercers’, also, Thomas Rich be- 
queathed all his tenements in St. Mary-axe, on condition of their allow- 
ing two exhibitions, of 64. each, to poor scholars taught in Mercers’ school 
and sent to the University ; which property now produces 50/. a year. No 
exhibitions were claimed till 1817. The money, however, had been 
funded, and the dividends now amount to 90/. Another small property 
was left by the same Thomas Rich, directing 4¢. for special uses, anda 
mo’ety of the remainder to be paid to the school:master. ‘This produces 
45/. The average sum spent on the school for the last seven years:is 
6771. 2s. 1d. The value of the premises, gtanted by the crown, either at 
the time of the grant, or at present, we haveno means of judging, nor, of 
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course, of determining the degree of liberality shewn by the company in 
this.case. Lv uno-disce omnes. The master has 250/. and a house, rent 
and tax free. There are thirty-five boys—ten beyond the original contract 
-—whe are instructed in Greek and Latin, and, since 1804, they have been 
taught writing and arithmetic, by a master appointed hy the company. 
Here then the company have deviated from the indenture of foundation— 
have augmented the number, and extended the branches of education. 
Why cannot they do the same at St. Paul’s, where they have more space 
to turn in? 

Fisusourne’s Cuaritigs, 1625.—This munificent citizen left to the 
Metreers’ 9,000/., to be applied to religious and charitable purposes—6500Z. 
for a weekly sermon in their own chapel from Michaelmas to Lent; 2,8004, 
to purchase impropriate livings in some northern county, where the word of 
God was most needed; 1,000Z. to be lent gratis, on security, to five young 
men free of the company; 1,000/. to purchase land of the clear yearly 
value of 50/., of which was designed for a lecture in the church of 
St. Bartholomew—20/. to be distributed to the poor of the same parish, 
and the company are directed to take care that this do not abate the assess- 
ment of the wealthier sort, but to make it a clear increase, and yearly 
addition of relief to the poor—and the remaining 5/. to be shared between 
the wardens and clerk of the company ; 420/. to be laid out in land, and 
the rent expended in a dinner to the /¢very, anda sermon before the dinner; 
300/. for law expenses; 1,000/. (for land) to be distributed in clothes to 
the poor of the company; and lastly, 2,000/. to the town of Huntingdon, 
to be applied to the maintenance of a grammar school, lecture, and alms- 
house. With the sums thus directed to be laid out in jand, and about 
1,500/. bequeathed by others (that is, 1,000/. for the maintenance of poor 
scholars at Cambridge, and 240. for the benefit of six poor persons of 
Harrow, and six of Rocksey, and 200/. to be lent out at interest to young 
men) the manor of Chalgrano, and other property, were purchased, now 
producing a clear rent of 7004. A surplus of 1114 remains with the com- 
pany, after satisfying the purposes of the several benefactors. With the 
2,801. left for the purchase of livings, were bought the tithes of some 
parishes in Northumberland; for the support of a lecture at Hexham, and 
another at Berwick-upon-T'weed; and the rectories of Canwick and 
Repham, in Lincolnshire—now, of course, in the gift of the company. 
The sums for gratuitous loans pass to the company’s general fands—the 
original purpose is now entirely lost sight of, aud no analogous or chari- 
table purpose can be substituted. The company are naturally fearful of 
profaning the pious purposes of the donor. Better do nothing than do 
wrong. 

Lapy Mico’s AbLmsHouses, SrepNey.—In 1676 this lady left the 
company 1,000/., with which ten alms-houses were to be built, dnd the 
remainder to be laid out in land, and the rent equally distributed among 
the occupants. ‘This sum, however—we learn not why—was not laid out 
in land; but invested in South-sea annuities, and now produces 1444, 7s.6d. 
Within these few years this charity has had an accession—recovered under 
singular circumstances— and the whole income now amounts to 2104. 2s. 2d. 
The ten widows who occupy the houses have had 30/. each, since 1806. 
There must be some mistake, as this allowance alone, without the thirty 
Guineas given to an apothecary, &c., exceeds the income, 

Rayn’s Cuanity, 1706.—This excellent citizen left to the company 
the: moicty of three houses in Tower-street, for the discharge of poor: 
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debtors, forty:shillings each, as far as the rents would'go. The good man 
desired the master, or wardens, to be present in the discharge, and pay no 

ison fees, nor chamber-rents; and take twenty shillings for their trouble. 
This little charity has been shamefully and most unfeelingly mismanaged. 
The income now amounts to 101/.—that is, 714. from the rents, and 30d 
from dividends of invested balances, and these balances arising, of course, 
from the company neglecting their trust. . From 1807 to 1810, nothing 
whatever was paid; and from 1815 to 1819 only 4/.; and all the while 
the prisons swarming with debtors. If the company be too idle, or too 
calluus to attend to the miseries of these wretched persons, let them an- 
nually pay over this 10!/. to that admirable little society, instituted for 
the very a to which these funds are destined—and which has, in 
the course of about half a century, redeemed 40,000 debtors. When the 
company do redeem debtors, neither master nor warden attend, according 
to the desire of the founder ; but each—which surely the letter of instruction 
does not warrant, takes tlie twenty shillings—that is four pounds from the 
charity. 

Money's Cuanity.—A house, known by the sign of the Angel and 
Crown, near Newbury, in Berkshire, the rent of which was to be dis- 
tributed among four poor men above sixty years, to be chosen by the com- 

any, apparently without restriction. The rent under the present lease 402. 
wo of the persons at present benefited are members of the company. 

HorswaM Free Scuoot, 1532.—Founded by Richard Collier, for the 
free instruction of sixty scholars belonging to the poor of the parish. A 
house called the Key—the site is not now known—with appurtenances in 
Cheapside, in the parish of St. Pancras, in the ward of Cheap, was left to 
the company, from the rent of which they are to pay to the master 102., ’ 
and to the usher ten marks,—take one pound for themselves, and the rest 
is to go towards the repair of the high roads round Horsham. This 
property became confounded with other estates belonging to the com- 
pany; but, in 1596, was calculated at four-fifths of the property thus com- 
mingled. That property now produces 5157/., and will give 412d. for the 
* Key.’ The salaries of the master and usher ‘ remain unaltered ;’ but 
gratuities are added,—and, of course, the salaries may as well be said 
at once plainly to be augmented. The average surplus for the last years 
has been 5/. Does this 5/. go to the Horsham highways ? | 

PETER BLUNDELL’s Girr.—One hundred and fifty pounds, on condition 
the company, with part of the sum, purchase lands, and pay forty shillings 
to Bethlehem Hospital. With this sum, and a legacy of 200/. by the 
same person, they bought the house at the corner of St. Swithin’s Alley, 
now called the Turkey Coffee-house (or John’s Coffee-house) and three 
shops adjoining. What is the rent, and why are we not informed of its 
amount? It must, in such a position, be considerable ; but the company 
still scrupulously obey to the letter the donor's direction, and pay just forty 
shillings to the hospital ! 

So much: for the landed revenues of the Mercers’ Company, amounting 
to:14,581/. per annum, exclusive of church patronage ;—but the real pro- 
perty—known and unknown, is probably nothing short of 20,000/—the 
real property we mean, for which they are trustees for charitable purposes. 
With the property, which is strictly their's as a society, we have nothing to 
do:—for instance, the Irish estates, which they hold in common with other 
companies, though we do not exactly know on what conditions the grant 
of: those estates was made. But the landed estates, which we have been 
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reviewing, are! very far from constituting all their trust:property. Very 
considerable sums have been bequeathed to them—not directed to be in- 
vested in land—and from the nature of the proposed employment of them, 
i e of being so invested. Of this kind are gifts of money, from 
thirty or forty persons, amounting together to 11,618/., destined, the 
greater part, 7,699/. that is, to be lent to young men, sometimes: gratin, 
sometimes conditioning a distribution of coals among the poor, generally: 
in interest, and the interest to be given to the poor of certain parishes in 
the city ; 2,000/. for relieving and redeeming debtors ; 1,325¢. for binding 
apprentices ; 570/. for sermons, and the remainder to the company itself 
for donations to the /’very generally, or in the payment of certain sams 
tothe poor. Of the larger sum, not a farthing is lent to young men free 
of the company, because, truly, the company have no members who re- 
quire such loans; but the interest that would result from such loans is 
carefully assigned to the purposes directed by the donors. Our readers 
will, of course, now conclude, from what they have already seen, that Jet 
the money be employed how it may, or produce what it may—in contempt 
of all advances in the nominal value of money, no advance in the sums dis- 
tributed is ever made. If, 150, or 200, or 300 years ago, the sum allotted 
to the poor was five pounds, five pounds are all that are paid still ;—the 
letter of the injunction is fulfilled—they have nothing to do with the spirit 
of it. Interpretation is always hazardous. 

A load of coals is sometimes the return for the loan of 50/.; this load, 
generally, is valued at five and twenty shillings, though the load mani- 
festly meant—as sometimes it is even specified—thirty sacks; and five and 
twenty shillings will purchase only six. Sometimes there are evasions of 
another kind :—for instance, Alderman Walthall, in 1608, left a sum, now 
by accumulations producing 362. a-year, to be given to the three poorest 
scholars of Cambridge. ‘The company do not know how to ascertain the 
fact—the ne plus u/tra of poverty—end therefore keep the money. Again, 
Mr. Martin, in 1630, we believe, left to the company 200/., ‘ heartily 

raying them to accept of the same, and in lieu of it, pay the poor of 

arcombe, in Devonshire, ten pounds annually for ever ;’ but the good and 
considerate gentleman afterwards thought the company might possibly lose 
by: the donation, and, by a codicil, added 2502. more, to secure them effec- 
tually against all risk of damage. What do the company do? Oh, of 
course, only pay the ten pounds—with something now for arrears, for 
there have been times when they have not even paid the ten pounds. Lady 
Hungerford, in 1671, left the company 10002., the profit of which was to 
be expended in binding apprentices—preference to be given to lads out of 
Wiltshire and Gloucestershire. ‘The practice has been to bind three boys 
annually, with a premium of 10/.; but Wiltshire and Gloucestershire, it 
seems, will not, or does not, or cannot furnish three boys annually ; and 
so balances have accumulated, and the company has now 42/. instead of 
30/., and are ready to give 142. each—if any will apply out of Wiltshire 
and Gloucestershire. But the Viscountess Campdeun’s legacy beats all. 
In 1642, this excellent lady left 3,100/. to purchase impropriate church 
livings in the counties of York, Durham, Lincoln, or other places where 
such purchases could be made, and the greatest lack of preaching 
existed. What have the company done with this large sum? In 1652, 
they founded two lectureships at Grantham and Waketield, at 75/. each : 
but in 1689, the chancery directed a purchase to be made within two 
years. ‘This order of court was neglected ; and 115 years afterwards, in 
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1804, a committee reported that no steps had been taken, and recom- 
mended instant compliance, and further to add the savings on the Grantham 
lecture—how they arose is quite unintelligible—amounting to 9314. 5s. 
to the original 3,100/. No livings are yet purchased,—and we hope now, 
that no livings will be purchased, but that some better mode of disposing 
of this 4,000/. the wisdom of parliament will quickly discover. 
The Haberdashers’ and the Southwark Charities, next month. 





KINDRED HEARTS, 


Ox! ask not, hope thou not too much 

Of sympathy below; 

Few are the hearts whence one same touch 
Bids the sweet fountains flow; 

Few—and by still conflicting powers 
Forbidden here to meet— 

Such ties would make this life of our’s 

Too fair foraught so fieet, 


It may be that thy brother's eye 
Sees not as thine, which turns 
In such deep reverence to the sky, 
Where the rich sunset burns : 

It may be that the breath of spring, 
Born amidst violets lone, 

A rapture o’er thy soul can bring— 
A dream, to hisjunknown. 


The tune that speaks of other times— 
A sorrowful delight ! 
The melody of distant chimes, 
The sound of waves by night; 
The wind that, with so many a tone, 
Some chord within can thrill,— 
These may have language all thine own, 
To him a mystery still 


Yet scorn thou not for this, the true 
And stedfast love of years ; 
The kindly, that from childhood grew, 
The faithful to thy tears! 
If there be one that o'er the dead 
Hath in thy grief borne part, 
And watched through sickness by thy bed,— 
Call Azs a kindred heart! 


But for those bonds all perfect made, 
Wherein bright spirits blend, 
Like sister flowers of one sweet shade, 
With the same breeze that bend, 
For that full bliss of thought allied, 
Never to mortals given,— 
Oh! lay thy lovely dreams aside, 
Or lift them unto heaven, F. H. 
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“LETTER UPON AFFAIRS IN GENERAL, FROM A GENTLEMAN IN ; 
THE “COUNTRY” TO A GENTLEMAN IN “ LONDON.” 

York, 18th April, 1826. 
You appear to me a strange fellow, in asking for my opinion on things 
in general; and a still stranger in faneying that those opinions will be 
worthy perusal. What can a hermit like myself, buried in a country town, 


- two hundred miles from London, know of the world but by report ?—and 


what can report bring to my knowledge which it has not previously 
brought, in a more striking shape, to your own? Here, | am the mere 
reader of events, of which you are an eye-witness—the mere digester of 
opinions, of which you are, perhaps, the original propounder. It is true, 
that I look to both with some attention ;—to the first, in the hope of distil- 
ling from them agreeable recollections ; and to the latter, in the hope of 
dispelling by them ill-omened apprehensions. But then I neither collect 
facts, with a view of confirming idle theories—nor register opinions, with 
a view of forming out of them rude and undigested metaphysics. No; I 
seek truth, when it floats upon the surface ; and leave others to dive for it, 
when it sinks into depths beyond ordinary comprehension. You will, there- 
fore, see that my lucubrations are those of a lounger, who thinks upon all 
subjects, and meditates upon none; and that, if they have any value, they 
derive it from being suggested by a view of society taken in a different 
position from that in which you stand; and, therefore, embracing certain 
features of it which may not, perhaps, have come under your observation. 
But why should I go on, with the affected modesty of an Irish orator, to 
depreciate the labour which I am nevertheless determined to undertake ?>— 
why weary you with gossipping about my own inability, when you want 
me to gossip about all that has interested the town and the country, the 
palace and the cottage, for the busy period of the by-gone months ? 

The changes in the ministry have formed for some weeks past, and will 
probably form for some weeks to come, the principal subject of public 
conversation. Rumour has stuffed my ears with so many surmises and 
conjectures respecting the nature of those changes, and the probability of 
their duration, that I hardly know which I ought to believe, and which I 
ought to repudiate. Only two points seem as yet detinitively settled ;— 
and those are, that Mr. Canning is to be the head of the administration, 
and that the administration is not to be exclusively in favour of the Ca- 
tholics. Now, though I set no great store upon Mr. Canning’s political 
honesty, in consequence of his having alternately flattered, bullied, and de- 
rided, pretty nearly every party in the state for the last thirty years, still, 
as his interest will prevent him from intriguing against his own adminis- 
tration, he appears to me a fitter person to be entrusted with the helm of 
government at this particular crisis than any other public man we possess in 
our present dearth of commanding talent and ability. Mr. Tierney may, 
perhaps, be gifted with acuter perception ; and Mr. Brougham, with more 
ready and argumentative eloquence; but they are both vastly inferior to 
Mr. Canning in their experience of public business, and in their acquaint- 
ance with diplomatic forms and trickeries. I do not however see the ad- 
vantage of getting rid of the underling members of the late cabinet, supposing 
that the new cabinet is to be constituted, like its predecessor, on the prin- 
ciple of division. I believe that Mr. Canning would have gladly worked 
on with the old hacks of office, if they would have consented to work on 
with him as subordinate agents; but their pride would not let them yield 
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to the degradation of serving under a man without ancestors, and they ate 
hilst he is 


in consequence left upon the strand friendless and unpitied, w 

carried with a flowing tide into the harbour of royal and popular appro. 
bation. Still he is sufrounded with appalling difficulties, and, for my own 
part, I cannot conceive how he will be able to form an effective permanent 
administration either with or without the aid of whiggery.* If the whigs 
join him, there must be, as in the case of Fox and Lord North, such a 
sacrifice of principle on one side or the other, as would deprive the coalition 
ministry of all public confidence, inasmuch as they are pledged over and 
over again to support many of the measures, which he is quite as strongly 
pledged to oppose and counteract; and if they do not join him, his adver- 
sarics will, I am afraid, be too strong for him to resist; and he will there- 
fore be obliged, either to try the chance of another general election, or to 
resign into their hands the premiership, which he has so unexpéetedly 
wrested from their clutch. As to the failure of an administration purely 
Catholic at this moment, there cannot be the slightest doubt, except in Ire- 
land. The last division on the Catholic question is sufficient to convince 
any man of cool judgment of the loss which the cause of emancipation 
sustained by the late elections; and I am sure that nothing has occurred 
since they were holden to diminish, though many circumstances have 
occurred to aggravate the reluctance which the people of England feel to 
grant that measure of expediency and justice. 

I am sorry to observe, from an announcement in the Chronicle, that the 
forthcoming Number of the Edinburgh Review, contains an article on the 
Catholic Question, in which the writer gravely maintains, that it is the 
bounden duty of the Irish Catholics to bully the English government and 

ple, as they will never grant Emancipation unless they are bullied into 
f ‘As far as the “ sensitive’ people of Ireland are concerned, this isa 
dangerous doctrine to inculeate, on account of its intimate connection with 
outrage and bloodshed, with insurrection and rebellion ; and, as far as the 
high-spirited people of England are concerned, it is an erroneous doctrine, 
contradicted by that notorious disregard of personal consequences, which 
induced Voltaire to liken them to their own mastiffs, which run blindly on 
lions, and get their heads crushed for their pains. The Catholics of Ireland 
may depend upon it, that we shall never yield to force that which we 
tefuse to solicitation ; and that their prospect of success is removed to an 
infinite distance, if they seek to work upon our fears, instead of aiming to 
convince our reason. We have the consciousness of feeling, and they ought 
to have the prudent caution of recollecting, that in the last great struggle 
between us at the revolution, we reduced ¢hem to a slavery so abject, as to 
dishonour the conqueror more than the conquered, though ¢hcy had been, 
for some time previously, in almost undisputed possession of all the resour- 
ces of Ireland, and were supported by the unbroken power of Louis the 
XIVith., and we were contending with a disappointed bristion, and discon- 





* Mr. Tierney declared, on the 6th of February, 1821, amid the cheers of the Whigs, 
in the House of Commons, that there were THREE conditions, without which be would 
never accept of office—the first was, that Catholic Emancipation should be granted ; the 
second, that the six acts—all of which have now expired, except that which punishes with 
transportation a man twice convicted of libel—should be repealed ; and the third, that 
Parliamentary Reform, “ which he declared to be the object nearest to his heart,” shuuld 
be immediately carried into execution. Mr. Canning stands pledged to oppose Parlia- 
mentary Reform, in every shape, and cannot well agree to the repeal of the Libel Act, 
since, hy tbe manner in which he undertook the defence of it, he identified himself with it 
at the time of its proposal. Mr. Brougham’s opinion of Mr. Canuing’s qualificatioris, to 
act as first minister of this country, is on record, ana can never be lorgotten. 
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tented populace, at home, and were labouring under all the other disadvan- 

es Of anewly settled government. Besides, emancipation, if granted 
without the good will of the people of England, would, from being the 
triumph of one party over anotlier, fail to be a valuable acquisition even to 
the inhabitants of Ireland ; and how the good will of the people of England 
is to be conciliated, by telling them that, if they do not grant emancipa- 
tion of their own accord, ‘they shall see their sons slaughtered on their 
thresholds, and hear their daughters scream for assistance on the graves of 
their sires,” the miserable spouter, who employs the threat, can alone explain 
to them. 

The Catholics, of late, have frequently complained—and not without 
justice—of the vituperative language, in which their opponents speak, not 
only of their tenets, but also of their practices. Hard words never yet 
were arguments—and the chance is, that he who has a great abundance of 
the first, has a marvellous lack of the latter article. Let it not, however, 
be supposed, that the hard words are all on one side ;—for instance, read 
the following extract from a letter, which the"Catholic Bishop Doyle has 
addressed, during the last month, to the Protestant Archbishop Magee, and 
then wonder, if you can, at the increasing hostility to the Catholies, which 
is fast pervading every part of the empire :—“ It may be safely affirmed 
that the Duke of Alva was not half so lost to the feelings of nature and 
decency, as Cranmer and Henry; or that the cruel assassins of St. Bar- 
tholemi were not more wicked, more heartless, more cruel, than the bloody 
satellites of Elizabeth or Cromwell, in England or Ireland—/¢hat Mary 
was tncomparably less a persecutor than her sister ; that the proceed- 
ings of Knox and the covenanters in Scotland, of the Parliament, Pro- 
tector and Viceroys in this country, surpass BEYOND MEASURE al that was 
ever done, not by Catholics, but by Nero, Tiberius, Domitian, throughout 
the Roman Empire, or by Pharaoh himself in Egypt. No, all the fiends 
of Milton, if let loose upon the earth, could not exceed in cruelly, tm- 
piety, and thjustice, the persecutions of the Irish people!!!’ What 
good, in they name of heaven, can come of this bloated magnificence of 
invective—this pompous exaggeration of alleged injustice ? Is it not, I 
would ask, “blowing a trumpet and proclaiming a fireecross to an here- 
ditary and perpetual civil war ?”’ 

If I turn from the consideration of the Catholic Question to the conside- 
ration of other measures, recently discussed in parliament, 1 must say that 
I am surprized at the extraordinary manner in which the real business of 
the session has hitherto been neglected. With the exception of the Corn 
Bill, which it has sent, amid the growlings of the agricultural and manu- 
facturing interests, to be exterminated by the Lords, the House of Com- 
mons has done absolutely nothing. The state of our finances, which 
appear sufficiently deplorable, is still unexplained; the causes of the con- 
finuation of our commercial embarrassments, which have now exceeded all 
former limits, are still unexplored ; the complaints of our colonists, against 
their governors, especially those from the Cape of Good Hope, against 
Lord C. Somerset, are still unexamined; and what is, perhaps, more 
Material than all, the Court of Chancery, a -nuisanee which affects the 
awhole population of the empire, rich as well as poor, still remains unabated, 
‘and flourishes in all the full giories of mystification, chicanery, and delay. 
“Admirable subjects these for the consideration of a new administration, 
anda new parliament; but far above the comprehension of a rustic like 
mmayself, who thanks God that he is neither a politician, nor yet a political 
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economist. The Lords have been as busy as the Commons in doing 
nothing ; and, save on one or two occasions, when there issued from their 
lips indistinct nutterings of opposition to all changes in the laws, affecting 
Catholics and Corn, have preserved a most decorous and edifying silence. 
Indeed their very existence would have been forgotten, had it not been for 
the portentous consequences which resulted from the loss of Mr. Bell’s 
seventeen and sixpenny umbrella. Talk of the loss of Calais to Queen 
Mary! Why it was nothing to the loss of that umbrella to Mrs. Bell. But 
though Mary, with all England at her back, sought not to obtain another 
Calais, Mrs. Bell, with no other resources but those of her own indomitable 
mind, thought it ‘ foul seorn” not to seek to obtain another umbrella. 
She raved and remonstrated, but not in vain. She compelled her husband to 
summons the officer of the House of Lords, to whom he had entrusted it, 
and bated not one jot in courage when the said officer, with black rod at 
his heels, came with a more peremptory summons for her husband in 
return, Well was it for their Lordships that they did not summon this 
modern Xantippe, instead of her husband, to their bar—for, if they had, 
their charaeters would have again suffered irreparable injury from conflicting 
with a woman. Privilege of petticoat against privilege of peerage! Why, 
in such a quarrel, there is only one side on which a man of spirit can strike; 
and their Lordship’s, therefore, judged wisely in selecting Mr. instead of 
Mrs. Bell, as the victim of their displeasure. He has, however, gained a 
loss by it, which he cannot value too highly. He has received, in return 
for the reprimand of their Lordships, a fame which will last as long as 
that of his illustrious name sake, Peter ; and I trust that the great Laker, 
who has already given one Bell to immortality, will not hesitate to perform 
the same kind office to another. If the rape of a lock, of a pulpit, and of 
a bucket—things mean and insignificant in themselves—were deemed 
worthy of song by the Popes, Boileaus, and Tassonis, of former genera- 
tions, surely the rape of an umbrella, which roused the sleeping peerage of 
Britain from their trance, and forced them tu recollect their violated privi- 
leges, is not an unfitting subject even for a poet of these Augustan days, to 
marry to the beauty of high-sounding verse. Besides, who can tell what 
mighty revolutions may yet spring from this petty cause? A joke of Sir 
T. Wyatt caused the reformation, and a song of Lord Shafteshury* the 
revolution. The neighing of a steed raised Darius to empire, and the cack- 
ling of a goose rescued Rome from ruin. Who then can swear that 
Mr. Bell’s umbrella may not have unseated the administration, and driven 
the Chancellor from his long appropriation of the woolsack to a reluctant 
retreat, into the macadamized recesses of Piccadilly and Pimlico ? 

The House of Commons has also found occasion to stir its privileges. 
Mr. Pecl made some remarks on a Mr. Jennings, which led Mr. Jennings 
to forward a message to Mr. Peel, which was not of the most conciliatory 
description. Mr. Peel preserved a dignified silence; and Mr. Jennings 
feeling himself bound to answer it, sent him another message in still more 
furious language. Mr. Peel was, nevertheless, still unmoved, when 
Mr. Jennings being ebullient with beer, and not having the fear of the 
Serjeant-at-arms before his eyes, threatened to address Mr. Peel no longer 
by the post, but, in person, from the gallery of the House of Commons. 
Mr. Peel, who has been pelted roundly enough, in his time, by speeches, 
regularly delivered in parliament, determined to guard himself from the an- 
noyance of speeches irregularly delivered there. He complained to the House 
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—the speaker's warrant issued forthwith,and Mr. Jennings, being previously 

ed, was placed at the bar of the House, and desired to speak for him- 
self. 1 wish all this formality had not been observed. It would have been 
a spirit-stirring sight, as they say in the Catholic Association, to have wit- 
nessed the dismay, which would have pervaded the House, at hearing a 
speech addressed to it ex *mproviso, from the strangers’ gallery. The 
speaker’s wig would have started in fright from his head, and have sought 
refuge near the bulky pericranium of Mr. Wynne. Mr. Wynne would 
have looked around him for a precedent to direct his conduct, and finding 
none, would have fainted over the order book. Mr. Brougham would have 
risen to peep into the gallery, and, discovering that Mr. Gourlay was not 
the orator, would have speedily squatted down again to hide the compo- 
sure of his feelings. Mr. Hume would have stopped short in his hundred 
and sixty-seventh speech for the evening, and would have asked Reading 
Monk what he meant by barking, more rapidly than usual, his little shrill, 
snappish cry of ‘‘ hear, hear!’ Calls for order would have augmented the 
disorder, and would have ultimately terminated in an explosion, terrible as 
that which recently turned back the tide at Liverpool, shattered the Well 
Tower at Lancaster, shook Skiddaw and Saddleback from their base, and, 
as an ingenious professor of the art of sinking adds in the newspapers, broke 
all the windows at Brougham Hall! Mr. Jennings, in the mean time, 
would have darted to the right and to the left the thunders of his elo- 
quence, and would have been for the moment the admired of all beholders. 
The pens of the reporters would have started from their inkstands to arrest, 
of themselves, the passing glories of the scene; and the newspapers of the 
next day, filled with the fate, the folly, and the flourishes of Mr. Jennings, 
would have obtained an extent of sale, which, at this period of financial 
distress, would have gladdened the hearts of the commissioners of the 
revenue, by the grateful God-send it would have added to the stamp 
duties. 

I was once told by a “ gentleman of the press,’’ that an exhibition some- 
thing like that, which I have ventured to describe, did actually take place 
in the House of Cummons. Any person, who is at all conversant with 
the proceedings of that body, is aware, that a long pause sometimes 
occurs, between the conclusion of private, and the commencement of pub- 
lic, business. On one of these occasions, when a heavy debate was 
expected, and the House was crowded, and a dead silence prevailed, and 
every body was expecting to hear the name of “ Mr. Pitt” issue from the 
lips of the Speaker, a shrill voice was heard from the back rows of the 
gallery, calling on Mr. Speaker for a song. Excessive was the consterna- 
tion and laughter of the House. The Speaker called, but in vain, for 
order, and it was not till some minutes had elapsed, that directions could 
be given to the Serjeant-at-arms to take the offender into custody. As 
the serjeant entered the gallery to hunt him out, a reporter tapped a grave, 
demure, quaker-like stockbroker, who was sitting before him, on the 
shoulder, and said to him, half whispering, and half aloud,—“ a pretty 
scrape you are in, Sir—but you would not be advised—and you must now 
get out of it as you best can.” The serjeant drank in the sounds with 
greedy ears—pounced upon the unlucky stockbroker, thus clearly de- 
nounced to him—and, in spite of his aflirmations of innocence, dragged 
him, mighty loath, to the bar. The Charles Wynne of that day imme- 
diately began to put the inquisitorial power of the House into operation 
against him ; but a few questions soon convinced him that the party 
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seized was “more sinned against than sinning.”’” ‘The House saw the 
folly of prosecuting its inquiries further, and dismissed the frightened stock- 
broker, with a sort of apology for the needless trouble which it had occa- 
sioned him. With wings ‘‘as swift as meditation, or the thoughts of 
love,” he swept back to the gallery, to wreak his vengeance on the wag- 
gish reporter, who had pointed him out to the executive authorities of the 
House ; but the reporter, knowing the better part of valour to be discre- 
tion, had fled amain, and had left his colleagues to sooth the resentment of 
the exasperated stranger. Need I say that the reporter was himself the 

rson who uttered the impertinent cry, and that he ecraftily imputed it to 
another, in order to ward off detection from himself. The trick was 
‘¢ pleasant, but wrong’’—amusing to the spectator, but no joke to the party 
upon whom it was played. 

As I am upon the subject of Parliamentary Privileges, I see no rea- 
son why I should not here aliude to a curious breach of them, which came 
out during the investigation of the Hast Retford Election Committee, and 
which has only been noticed in some of our party provincial papers. It 
appears, that in order to examine into the nature of the expenses incurred 
by the successful candidates, their bankers were ordered to produce their 
books, when the first item entered to their account was a sum of 1,200), 
from Fiarl Fitzwilliam, to be applied towards forwarding their return. 
Now, there is a standing order of the House, declaring the interference of 
peers in elections a gross breach of privilege. By what process of logic, 
then, is it, that, after all the outery against the corporations of Leicester 
and Northampton, this liberal grant of Karl Fitzwilliam is not considered 
an interference in the Election at Retford? Is it that the meshes of pri- 
vilege are strong enough to hold the small, but too weak to retain the 
large flies which are encircled in them? Or is it, that printers, and pub- 
lishers, and umbrella-losers are to be punished, because they have no friends, 
whilst peers are to pass unscathed, because they are provided with 
many ? : 
faciunt Az plura—sed illos 

Defendit numerus, juncteque umbone phalanges, 
De nobis post hec tristis sententia fertur ; 
Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura columbas. 

One Yorkshire peer reminds me of another; and that again reminds me 
that I have to thank your kindness for a copy of Lord Wharncliffe’s bill 
to amend the Game Laws, which is at this moment lying on my table. 
From the tardy progress which it has hitherto made in the House of Lords, 
and from the momentous interests which both Houses of Parliament will 
have to discuss on their re-assembling, I think it most probable that this 
bill will not be converted into a law during the present session. Neither 
do I think it of much consequence that it should ; for, so far from its being 
a consolidation of the present Game Laws, as I was induced, by a pub- 
lished letter of Mr. Peel, to suppose that it would be, it merely increases 
their number, without diminishing their intricacy and obscurity. It is 
true, that it puts an end to the absurd anomalies of the present disquali- 
fying statutes, and gives the beneficial owner of land the right either to 
take the game upon it himself, or to authorise any other person to take it 
for him. So far it is undoubtedly an improvement, for it makes game the 
property of the sma// landholder as well as of the large, and gives to both an 
equal right to dispose of it as they please. How the former restrictions were 
justified I never could understand. All writers upon ethics agree, that no 
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restriction is consistent with civil liberty, that does not conduce in a greater 
degree, than the absence of it, to the public welfare. Now, why a man 
with twenty acres is to be restrained from killing that game himself, which 
no other man can legally kill without his permission, is not quite so clear 
as the ‘‘ way to parish church.” Does his killing it hurt, or his being pre- 
vented from killing it benefit, his fellow subjects? If he neither hurt them 
in the first case, nor benefit them in the latter, the restraint laid upon his 
will is wanton and causeless; and every snch restraint is declared by 
Blackstone a degree of tyranny. It is said, however, that this alteration 
of the law is a boon given to the small at the expense of the large proprie- 
tor, inasmuch as it enables him to seduce to, and kill in, his paltry plot of 
ground the game bred in the costly plantations of his opulent neighbour. 
Lord Suffield, who has been a game-preserver and a sportsman, ever since 
he attained the age of manhood, aflirms, upon his own experience, that if 
game-keepers know and perform their duties, this seduction is impossible, 
game being easily retained in any covert, where there is an adequate 
supply of food ; but, even if this were not the case, why is not the small 
ewner to be permitted to go to the expense—tfor the thing cannot be done 
without expense—of attracting to his portion of land those wild animals 
which feed at large upon the bounties of nature, and are no man’s property,* 
till they are taken and caught? The perdricide squire will generally pos- 
sess inuch greater means of attracting game than his less-landed neighbour, 
and if he does not employ them he has no right to find fault with any land- 
holder in his vicinity, be he great or small, who is more active than himself 
in the improvement of his property. The great difficulty, however, of the 
Game Laws arises in the consideration of the question, how you are to 
punish offences against them, after you have destroyed qualifications, and 
made game the property of the owner of the soil. You cannot at present 
place game under tlie same protection as poultry, by making the taking of 
it by an unauthorized person afelony, because it is quite clear, that, by such 
an enactment, you would soon convert into felons one half of the existing 
generation of gentlemen in England. How, then, are you to deal with 
trespassers, supposing that you convict them of being trespassers in search 
of game? The remedy by action is expensive, uncertain, and dilatory. 
“« Therefore let the perdricide justice fine the trespasser,’ cries Lord Wharn- 
eliffe.” ‘ Aye,” replies Lord Ellenborough, * fine him by all means for 
the trespass, and commit him to prison for ten days for each head of game 
that shall be found in his possession.”” Now, though I cannot substitute a 
better, I like not either of these proposals. That of Lord Ellenborough, 
which would introduce one desirable novelty into the Game Laws, by in- 
flicting the same penalty both on the patrician and the plebeian violator of 
them, has been rejected, as it deserved to be, by their Lordships. Lord 
Wharncliffe’s proposal has been approved, but is, nevertheless, highly ob- 
jectionable, in my mind, because it gives in the first instance, to a single 
Justice, who in all probability will be a game preserver, and subsequently, 
in case of appeal to a board of justices, of which the majority is certain to 
consist of game preservers, the right to fine, and consequently to imprison, 
their countrymen without. the intervention of a jury ; and because, after all 








* The language of the civil law is very clear on this point— Fere bestia et volucres, 
et pisces, et omnia animalia, que mari, celo, et terra nascuntur, simul atque ab alio 
capta fuerint, jure gentium statim illias esse incipiunt. Quod enim ante nullius est, id 
‘naturali ration®occupanti coneeditur, nec interest fera bestias et volucres utram ip suo 
fundo quiscapiat aut alieno.””—Justinian’s Institutes, lib, ii. tit. s. 12, 
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this fining and imprisonment, it leaves, by asubsequent clause, the party, 
whose ground is trespassed on, at full liberty to bring an action against the 
teespasser for the same offence—a proceeding which, to say the best of it, 
savours not a little of vexation and oppression. The bill, after providing 
for the seizure of snares, and for the punishment of those who commit the 
enormous crime of destroying-the eggs of game, comes to the real point at 
issue between the public and the landed aristocracy. It enables the per- 
sons who are entitled to kill game to sell it to certain persons, who are li- 
censed to deal in it, and releases those who buy it from such licensed dealers, 
from the penalties to which they are now liable. On the propriety of 
repealing Mr. Bankes’s foolish and inoperative law relative to the sale and 
purchase of game, nobody who refers to the evidence taken by the House 
of Commons a few years ago, or to the informations which are now filing 
under it at the different police offices in the metropolis to defeat its provi- 
sions, can entertain the slightest doubt. Parliament has, within a short 
period, created 800 millions of funded property, and a class of persons de- 
riving a revenue therefrom of 40 millions a year; and yet, as the law 
now stands, members of that class cannot have in their possession, 
much less kill or eat, any “ hare, partridge, pheasant, black-game, 
grouse, heath, moor-game, or bustard.” Every day’s experience proves, 
that they are in the constant habit not only of violating the Jaw on this 
subject themselves, but also of encouraging others to violate it for the sup- 
ply and gratification of their luxurious palates. Mr. Bankes justifies the 
prohibition of selling game on the ground that it is “ a restraint imposed 
upon the opulent in consideration of the necessities and frailties of the poor.”’ 
Now, if Mr. Bankes means thereby, that the landholders are prevented 
from selling their game, in order that the poor may be encouraged to steal 
it, I fully agree with him as to the practical operation of his law; but if 
he does not attach that meaning to his words—and I am sure that he does 
not—I have some difficulty in discovering round what meaning he is so de- 
liberately blundering. It has been well observed, that it is not because the 
poacher kills the game that the poulterer buys it, but that it is because the 
rich and opulent will have it, that the poulterer buys, and the poacher kills 
it. Why, then, do you not alter your laws to meet the altered cireum- 
stances of your population? Why do you not allow those who rear this 
species of delicacy to bring it openly into the market, for the consumption 
of the fundholder, whom you do not wish to destroy, instead of exposing 
them to nightly conflicts with poachers, whom you wish to exterminate, 
but cannot, because they are hired by the fundholder to procure for him, by 
illegal means, that which he cannot procure, however willing, by legal 
means ? 

It is said, that if ever the sale be legalized, ‘‘ partridges and pheasants 
will be no longer reserved to indulge the appetite of the head of a 
corporation, but will grace the dinner-table not only of the alderman, but of 
every man who has a table and a dinner.” Now, omitting for the present 
all comment upon the scornful love of power and privilege, which is mani- 
fested in this sentence, I will venture to remind Mr. Bankes, who uses it, and 
those who adopt it from him, that the consummation, which he seems to dread 
almost as much as the repeal of the Corn Laws, the granting of Catholic 
Emancipation, or the upsetting of the Lord Chancellor, has already arrived, 
without the sale of game being legalized. There is not a tradesman in this 
town, nay more, there is not a tradesman in London, populous and exten- 
sive as itis, who does not make a point of putting game on his table, when- 
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ever he assembles his friends about him. And what is the consequence of 
sach an abundant supply being brought into the illegal game market ? “A 

alpable diminution in the quantity of game? By no means. Even Mr. 
Bankes himself admits that there has been a prodigious increase of it 
throughout the kingdom during the last twenty years, and attributes that 
increase to a very singular cause, of which he almost seems to regret the ter- 
mination—namely, to the power* which the magistrate had during the 
war of sending a convicted poacher on board a ship. Such being the 
ease, I will now proceed, without entering further into the impolicy of con- 
fining the trade in game to the dishonest dealer, to examine the conditions 
under which Lord Wharncliffe proposes to authorise a partial opening of it 
to the community. The majority of justices assembled at a special ses- 
sions in the month of July are to be authorized to grant licenses to any 
housekeeper whom they may approve, and who may be able to obtain two 
sureties to enter into re€ognizances for his good behaviour. The selling 
game to, or buying game from, any other but a licensed person, is to be 
made an offence punishable with a heavy penalty. Every person who re- 
ceives such license is to deliver, with every parcel of game which he sells; 
a ticket, containing his own name and place of abode, the name and place 
of abode uf the party from whom he bought it, and to whom he sells it; 
together with the date of such sale and such delivery ; and individuals buy- 
ing or selling game without such ticket affixed to it, are to be liableto a 
penalty for every parcel of game so bought and so delivered. Now, my 
first objection to this system is the increased influence which it throws into 
the hands of the local magistracy, who, as far as my experience goes, are 
not very unlikely to abuse it: and my next is, the monopoly which it gives 
to a favoured few, and the invidious exclusion to which it consigns every 
body else who wishes to deal in the game trade. A monopoly so guarded by 
penalty, is inconsistent with the leading principle of the bill that game is 
property —for that can hardly be called property which you cannot dispose 
of, either when you please, as you please, or to whom you please. It 
tends also to make the licensed dealers in game the arbiters of its prices 
and, as they are to be selected by the justices, who would soon become 
game-sellers, would enable them to enhance the price of the article as they 
thought proper. An assize of game would be, therefore, fixed at every July 
sessions as regularly as an assize of bread wasfixed in former times, and any 
dealer who refused to sell according to the terms then agreed upon, would 
ron the risk of having his license stopped at his next application for it. 
Besides, the power given to the magistrate to compel any purchaser as well 
as any seller of game to produce his tickets and vouchers at any subse- 
quent distance of time, in order to show how he became the possessor of 
game, is a power of the most inquisitorial description, and militates against 
one of the oldest principles of our law, that no man shall be called upon 
to criminate himself. For my own part, I see no reason why any license 
should be required at all. The dealers in game, if the sale were legalized; 
would not, as now, conceal from the public that they were so; and those 
who got their game dishonestly would be no more supported in their traffie 
by their customers than the dealer in poultry, who derived his stock from 
the pillage of the hen-roost and the robbery of the farm-yard. Moreover, 
poaching would become more difficult from the number of small proprie- 





* Vide “ Re-considerations on certain proposed alterations in the Game Laws,” by 
G. Bankes, Esq. p. 33-34. 
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tors, who would have an interest in preventing it ; and though it would not 
be extinguished immediately, would receivesuch a wound, from the want 
of encouragement which would follow the legalization of the sale, as would 
render it infinitely less lucrative, and therelore infinitely less tempting to 
the misguided peasantry, who now engage in it. I say nothiog of the moral 
feeling, which would be generated against it, for 1 dislike canting about 
that of which we know nothing till we see its fruits. 

I have now gone as briefly as I could, through the leading enactments 
of this bill; and you will see, that, though I approve of the principle on 
which it proceeds, I disapprove of most of its details. It is to be accom- 
panied by another bill, without which it would be utterly unavailing as a 
remedial measure, repealing the 57th Geo. III. ch. 90.—an act, which 
has filled the land with more bloodshed, and its prisons with more felons 
and murderers, than any other single act in the whole range of the Sta- 
tute Book. As the manner in which that bill was smuggled through par- 
liament, very clearly elucidates the spirit, in which country gentlemen 
legislate on partridges and peasant:, you will perhaps not consider it a 
waste of time to listen to a short history of it. In the session of 1817, 
Mr. G. Banks sneaked a bill into the House of Commons, extending the 
time of night to two hours beyond its natural duration at any period of the 
year, and authorizing magistrates at Quarter Sessions to convict, by a 
summary process, persons found éy night in enclosed places with guns or 
other implements with intent to kill game, and to subject them at the 
discretion of the said magistrates, to ¢ransportation for seven years, or to 
any minor punishment. This bill—which for severity has no parallel, 
except it be the act of Elizabeth, which doomed to the gallows such sol- 
diers and sailors as were found begging in the streets without a pass from 
their officers—was introduced, like its predecessor, as an amendment on the 
vagrant act, and had passed as such, without remark, through all its stages, 
to the third reading, before Sir S. Romilly discovered it to be an impudent 
attempt to aggravate the existing penalties of the Game Laws. That 
great man immediately opposed it with the united powers of argument and 
eloquence, but was not able to wrest from the country gentlemen any 
thing more than this alteration in it,—namely, that the conviction should 
not be by summary process before the magistrates, but by a trial by jury, 
either at the Assizes or the Sessions. Since the passing of that law, a war 
of posts has been maintained in every plantation; and the situation of 
gamekeeper and Jord of tie manor has become a situation of danger, without 
being converted into a situation of honour. Nor is it at all wonderful, 
that such should have been its results. The man, who would surrender 
quietly, if a few months imprisonment was all he had to suffer, is driven 
to attempt a desperate resistance, when he recollects, that his captare may 
lead to a long banishment in a distant country from all his friends and 
family comections. ‘The severity of the law has also destroyed its effi- 
cacy. Notwithstanding all Mr. Bankes’s twaddling about (*) ‘a poacher 
being a thief according to the law of nature,’ jurors are accustomed to 
take the same view of poaching that the law does, and to consider it as a 
trespass, not as a theft. It appears inconsistent with their feelings of 
justice, that so heavy a punishment should fall upon so insignificant a 
crime ;—and the consequence is, that, until the last Assizes at Warwick, 
they always refused to convict upon this statute, from a fear of the conse- 





* Vide the “ Re-considerations.” 
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qnences attendant on their verdict. And what I would ask has Leen the 
result of that particular conviction? An open contrast between the 
punishment awarded to manslaughter and to partridgeslaughter, and a 
public declaration, that, if aggravated manslaughter is to be punished only 
by a year’s imprisonment, and partridgeslaughter, which is the rich man’s 

sport, but the poor man’s erime, by seven years transportation, the law of 
England must consider the partridge as the being with a reasoning and 

immortal soul, and the peasant as the unthinking and irresponsible bird. 

To remedy the mischief arising from such a notioa, Lord Wharneliffe pro- 

poses to repeal the whole of the act of the 57th of the late King, and to 

enact instead of it, that a poacher, upon conviction before a magistrate, 

shall be sentenced for his first offence to hard labour for three months, for 

his second offence to hard labour for six months, and for his third offence 

shall be liable to transportation. Now, though I shall rejoice in seeing 

Mr. Bankes’s brutal act repealed, I must here again complaiu of Lord 

Wharncliffe’s propensity to throw great and extensive power into the 

hands of an unpaid and irresponsible magistracy. In neither of his Game 

Bills has he allowed the conviction of a single offence to take place 

before a jury; and surely, when no less than 1,300 persons are inearce- 

rated annually in England for breaches of these laws, it is too much to say 

that the magistracy, and the magistracy alone, shall sit in judgment upon 

them. Besides the punishment for the third offence is too severe, and will 

tond to foster a spirit of hostility against the new system, which is one of 
the most lamentable consequences of the old system, of Game Laws.» 
Surely we have had gamekeepers enough shot by poachers, and poachers 
by gamekeepers, to warn us against inflicting a disproportionate punish- 
ment on an offence, which cannot be committed, except the culprit has 
arms in his possession, nor proved against him, except he is captured 

flagrante delicto. 

One word more upon this subject, and I have done. Though Lord 
Wharncliffe’s bills are not calculated to create such a code of Game Laws, 
as I could wish to see adopted permanently in this country, they are still 
an improvement, as far as they extend, on the present system. He may, 
and most probably will, be defeated for the present session in his endeavours 
to stop by their means the demoralization, which the practice of poaching 
is now spreading through the rural population of Evgland; but he is not 
therefore to despond. The voice, and, what is better, the sense of the 
country is with him as to the principle, whatever it may be as to the 
details, of his bill; and, though a few booby lords and ignorant squires 
may still protest with Sir John Shelley, that ‘‘the Game Laws ought not to 
be touched, because the country has arisen to the highest pinnacle of glory 
under them,’ many years will not elapse, before their impoliey, inconsis- 
tency, and inutility will be admitted even by their present advocates. 
When that time arrives, he will be considered as a great public benefactor 
who shall reduce them into one consistent whole, and shall purge them 
from those anomalies and imperfections, which are depriving the bold and 
virtuous cottagers of England of that self-respect, which is the best gua~ 
rantee for integrity of conduct, and are degrading them from their former 
high moral standard to a level with the reckless and sanguinary peasantry 
of Ireland. 

By the bye, I hate the present Game Laws so inordinately, that I will 
put into the hands of the poachers a means of bringing the squire-archy a 
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little to reason. That part of the statute of 2 Jas. I. cap. 27, is still unre- 
pealed, which inflicts a penalty of 20 shillings for every pheasant and 

idge, which ts killed with a gun by any person whatever, no matter 
whether he be gualified or not. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” says Lord Suffield in his 
admirable pamphlet on the Game Laws, ‘‘ who are in the habit of hagging 
upwards of 100 head of game to their single gun in each day’s battue, 
if sued under this statute tor the penalties attaching to their offence, will 
find dattuing rather costly sport.” Let the poachers attend to this hint, 
and we shall have even the lords of double barrels squeaking for a reform 
in the law. Lord Wharncliffe’s bill, strange to say, leaves this statute, 
which was made for the protection of hawking, in all its original force 
and efficacy. 

Along with the two bills I have just been criticising, a third bill has been 
travelling through parliament to declare the setting of spring-guns unlawful. 
The object of the proposers of that bill, was to prevent them from being set 
in any place whatever; but it was defeated by the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
who carried a clause in the Lords, enabling any man, who thought fit, to 
set them in his honse, and to shoot by accident any of his family. In the 
debate on the bill, Lord Suffield made an appalling disclosure of the dread- 
ful devices which the gentlemen of England think themselves justified in 
employing for the protection of their game. If we are to believe his state- 
ment, plantations are often converted into large mines for the destruction of 
poachers. Shells are attached to spring-guns, which explode on the slightest 
change in the situation of the machinery to which they are attached ; and 
wooden pheasants, filled with detonating powder, are placed in trees, which 
have only to be struck by a shot to go off, like a Congreve rocket. These 
secret engines of death have, strange to say, met with defenders among 
individuals, who pretend to liberality of feeling and kindness of disposition. 
It is argued, that if they hurt one man, they deter another; and that it is 
better humanity (*) to kill a poacher at once, than to send bim to a gaol, 
where he is certain to become indifferent to guilt, and to graduate rapidly 
in every species of crime. I shall not waste words in pointing out the 
absurdity and wickedness of this argument, which, if it is worth any thing, 
is the severest censure that has yet been pronounced upon the impolicy 
of the Game Laws. The mischief is, that this rural artillery cannot 
discriminate between the innocent and the guilty, and that it will 
shoot a squire with as little remorse as a labourer or a_ poacher. 
Besides, if it even could discriminate, a poacher is not such an outcast 
from society, as to be shot without either judge or jury ; — “ inter 

ntem et fontem, he may yet,” as Lord Coke says, “ find mercy.” 
I know, that the setting of these machines is defended by the setting of 
spikes and tenter-hooks on walls to prevent trespasses upon gardens; but 
I doubt the legality of the latter practice, and am sure that there is a wide 
difference, not only in the magnitude of the evil inflicted by them, but also 
in the notice of the danger which is given to the eye, and in the criminal 
intention of the party trespassing. My own opinion is, that there is in the 
setting of spring-guns such a formed design of doing mischief to some party, 
as constitutes that degree of legal malive which makes murder of a killing 
by them; and had I time, I should like nothing better than to run over the 
cases in Hawkins, and the other writers on the pleas of the crown, which 





" _ * Vide “Observations on Lord Suffield’s pamphlet on the Game Laws, by a Country 
Gentleman.” London. Chapple. 1825, 
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bear out my view of thissubject. According to the preamble of this very 
bill doubts have arisen upon the point, and it is therefore extraordinary that 
there is nothing in the body of the bill to put those doubts to rest. It is, 
indeed, declared a misdemeanor to set spring-guns; but not a word is said 
as to whether the person setting them is to be considered guilty of murder 
or manslaughter, in case death should be occasioned by their going off. 
The bill, which passed the Commons in 1825, declared such person to be 
guilty of manslaughter, and gave to the trespasser, who was only wounded 
by them, treble damages and costs in the action which it entitled him to 
bring against the person who set them. I like that bill better than the 
present ; but I suspect this milder measure was introduced in its stead, in 
order to conciliate the opposition which was then got up against the prin- 
ciple of it by the Duke of Wellington and one or two of his military cro- 
nies, who being rendered callous by long practice to the shooting of men 
by wholesale, could net be expected to see any harm in shooting them 
by retail. 

From the Game Laws, I come by no unnatural transition to a paragraph, 
whieh I saw in The Morning Herald of the other day, stating that the 
parishioners of St. George’s, Hanover Square, had been treated with an 
‘* impressive and eloquent” sermon against gaming by their worthy vicar, 
the Dean of Chester. Now, to my mind, a work of greater supererogation 
could not have been attempted: first, because the gamblers, for whose 
benefit it was intended, are not in general church-goers; and next, because 
they would be impenetrable to argument even ifthey were. Of all the 
propensities which commence by making dupes, and end by making knaves 
of those who are their victims, none is so perfectly reason-proof as that 
which derives its origin from the excitements of the gaming table, and the 
visionary who seeks to cure the toothache by philosophical dissertations, 
which ‘‘ make a pish at pain and sufferance,” is not likely to have more 
suecess than he whoseeks to cure the gamester by discourses, ‘* writ in the 
style of gods,” upon the danger and immorality of his practices. By the 
stage, the pulpit, the bar and the senate, efforts have been made, in all 
ages, languages, and countries, to repress, if not to extinguish, the spirit of 
gaming, and the experience of successive generations is pregnant with proof, 
that under every different combination of climate, circumstance and cha- 
racter, those efforts have all been equally vain and ineffectual. If then 
we cannot put a stop to the practices of the gamester, it is worth while to 
eonsider whether we cannot render them less noxious to himself and the 
community, by placing them under the correction and control of some re- 
sponsible public authority. I expect you will raise an immense outery 
against me, when I declare to you that my honest opinion is, that the 
system of prohibition, which we pursue in England with regard to gaming 
houses, is infinitely more prejudicial to public and private prosperity than 
that of licensing, which is pursued in most, for I do not say all, of the con- 
tinental states. In England, every gaming house is by law ¢abooed or 
prohibited ground; and the keeper and frequenter are both liable to the 
infliction of severe and even infamous punishment. The consequence is, 
that a degree of mystery attaches to them, which renders them highly 
attractive to the young and inexperienced. You must be introduced by a 
friend ; you must be entrusted with a pass word; you must be sworn as 
it were to secrecy and silence. What passes over the table at night, you 
must not divulge to the uninitiated in the morning; and hence you are 
often deep in the gulph of ruin before you can be cautioned that you are 
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even standing upon its brink. The very danger of exposure, which you-as 
a frequenter run in common with the master of the gaming house, is 
eraftily tumed by him into an excuse for securing to himself advantages 
over you in the , which are permitted in no other country but our own; 
and if he should happen to take further advantages than those which custom 
warrants, a circumstance by no means improbable, you have no remedy, 
except the useless one of breaking his bones, to which you can resort with- 
out injury to your character as a gentleman. Besides, the law, though 
severe, is so irregularly enforced in England, that almost in every instance 
in which it is enforced, it appears unjust and partial in its operation, 
Hence, in various parts of the country, gaming houses, in which every 
species of abuse is permitted, are kept open, not only with the connivance, 
but almost under the avowed patronage of the local magistracy. I am 
not speaking here at random. In this very town, from which I now 
write, a prites note of invitation was put into my hands about three years 
ago, at the August races, by a minion [of the police, stating that a Mr. 
Cauty, for I see no reason why I should mince the fellow’s name, bad 
opened a house in Blake-street for the race week, at which he should be 
happy to see such of his friends—I disclaim being of the number—as were 
inclined to amuse themselves in the evening either at hazard or at rouge et 
noir. At the time I received this invitation, I was in the York Tavern, 
conversing with a magistrate of the county, who had been that very day, 
{ helieve, attending a preparatory reform meeting at the Whig Hotel of 
this ancient city. 1 put the note into his hand with a significant hint, that 
I thought he had better commence his projects of reform at home. His 
reply was immediate. ‘‘ You are mistaken; this is no concern of mine; 
I cannot either mar or mend it; for the offender dwells not within my 
jurisdiction.”” A somewhat similar occurrence happened, as I am told, a 
few years ago at Brighton; but there the magistrate, who received the 
card of invitation from a police officer who knew him not, had jurisdiction, 
and immediately exercised it in suppressing the house. But did he effect 
any good by thatsuppression ?_ None whatever. The place was changed, 
but the practice, with the single exception of its being more secret, re- 
mained unaltered. And here I may remark, that just in proportion to the 
privacy, with which gaming is carried on, is there scope given for trickery 
and imposition. Hence I prefer much those public salons de jeu, into 
which any well dressed person may walk, whether he plays or not, and in 
which a man cannot become a professed gambler, without the fact being 
rendered notorious to his relations and friends, and what is often much 
more material, to his creditors and tradesmen, whom his practices are cer- 
tain to injure in the long run. Besides, the perpetual superintendence, 
which the police exercises over those places, drives in a great measure from 
them those common cheats and robbers, who swarm in our private gaming 
houses, and checks, if it does not entirely prevent, that deliberate system 
of intoxication and pillage, which forms so prominent a feature in the 
tacties of our modern sharpers. Add to this, the very fear of being dis- 
covered in such a scene of contamination by a party, who could stand aloof 
from it, without exciting suspicion or remark, would, in a thinking coun- 
try like our own, deter numbers from mixing in it. At present no man 
detects another in a gaming house without being himself a fellow sinner, 
and I believe I may also add a fellow sufferer; and thus a sense of common 
interest compels each to shield the other from the disgrace and the penal- 
ties attendant upon detection. Under the system which I recommend, the 
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ease would ibe different; and though you might he free from the lash of the 
Jaw, asin point of fact you are at present, you would be rendered much 
more amenable to that of public opinion. 

It is argued, however, that this system would facilitate the means of 
play, and would, therefore, materially increase the practise of it among 
us. Now I deny the correctness of the premises, on which this argument 
is founded, and therefore quarrel with the deduction, which is derived from 
it. I think, that the higher classes of society could not, under any miti- 
gation of the existing law,—which, to its di¢grace and condemnation, be it 
spoken, is never enforeed against them—have greater facilities for gaming 
than they have at present, collectively in their clubs, and privately in their 
mansions ; and that the lower classes of society have, at their fairs, their 
horse-races, their cock-fights, their bull-baits, their badger-hunts, their box- 
ing-matches, their skittle-grounds, and their tippling-houses, the most 
abundant opportunities to indulge, though on a less expensive scale, in the 
same dangerous, but exciting diversions with their superiors. A question 
may, perhaps, arise on this point with regard to the middling elasses, if, 
indeed, any diversity of rank be recognized at the gaming-table. Now, 
though | am of opinion that no man, who belongs to this grade of society, 
can have much difficulty in obtaining admission to any “ hell” in this 
country, if he seriously wishes for it, I will still admit, that even tbat little 
portion of difficulty would be obviated by the change which I have ven- 
tured to recommend in our law: but then it ought to be recollected, that 
the members of this class are the very individuals who would be most 
affected both in mind and fortune, and respectability, by the publicity, 
which, as J have before said, would be attendant on the alleged increase 
of facility ;—and it is my opinion, that ‘* the sway of motion,” which 
they might derive from the latter, would be more than counterbalanced 
by the repulsive foree which would be generated by the former. Be 
these speculations, however, as they may, I will not pursue them further 
at present. I have noted them down as they arose in my own mind, not 
from any hope of seeing them converted into reality, but from a downright 
detestation of the disgusting cant, which I hear daily about the mischief 
arising from the toleration of these moral lazar houses. 1 am convinced 
that much greater mischief arises from the total prohibition of them; and 
though I admit, that, if it were practicable to put them down entirely, you 
would be bound in conscience to do so: still, if such a result cannot be 
realized, 1 must contend that it is better to place them under correctional 
superintendence, in order that the evil, which you cannot eradicate, may 
be restrained and limited in its destructive ravages. 

I see by the remainder of the paragraph, which I quoted from the 
Morning Herald, that the Reverend Doctor made “ an allusion that could 
not be misunderstood, to the abominable Pandemonium, now erecting in 
St. James’s-street.”” Leaving you to inquire whether this strange _peri- 
phrasis, to avoid mentioning to ** ears polite” the Hell which Crockford 
is constructing, be the invention of the sermon or the paragraph writer, I 
proceed to notice an intimation contained in all the papers, that an indict- 
ment has been found against him for winning £900 odd of a Mr. Dick. 
It would be hard work for you or me to be badgered at once by the ana- 
themas of the church and the informations of the law: but Crockford, 
fortunately for himself, is proof against both, and cares little about either. 
He knows that the first are ut present idle words, and trusts that the latter 
will become so, from the reluctance of Dick’s witnesses to appear on his 
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bebalf at any public trial. He has escaped repeatedly trom the tangs of 
justice by means of that reluctance; and he lives in hopes of so escaping 
from them again. Cuan there be a stronger reason for altering the law, 
than this proof of its inefficiency to answer the ends for which it is 
enacted ? 

There have been many odd edicts made to suppress gaming; but there 
is one recorded in Benedictus Abbas so extremely curious, that I cannot 
refrain from inserting it here. It was issued in the year 1190 to the army 
of Crusaders, commanded by Richard of England, and Philip of Franve, 
and prohibited every person in it from playing at any sort of game for 
money, except knights and clergymen! The edict allowed these latter 

mtry to lose twenty shillings each day, but visited them with a forfeiture 
of 100 shillings, to the archbishop of the army, in case they ventured to 
lose more. ‘The two kings were permitted to play for what sums they 
pleased ; but their attendants were limited, like the knights and clergymen, 
to a loss of twenty shillings. Their fate was, however, a little harder, 
when they transgressed the law; for they were to be whipped, naked, 
through the army for three days. What admirable work would the re- 
enactment of this law carve out for the ruling pillars of the church, and 
the final dispensers of the law !—Hangmen and archbishops would have full 
employment; and as one would take care of the bodies, and the other of 
the souls and purses of all offenders, it is possible that they might conjointly 
work out that reformation, which has hitherto heen found impracticable 
by all who have attempted it. 

Iam sorry to learn that the people in Westminster have been so long 
poisoned with execrable water without knowing why, and glad to find 
that a Caliban has risen up in the shape of Mr. Wright, to shew them 

“¢ —— all the qualities o° the isle, 
Its fresh springs, brine-pits, waters sweet and troubled ;” 

hut is this Mr. Wright the disinterested person he wishes to be considered ? 
or is he pursuing his usual system of puffery, and only decrying Westmin- 
ster water to get off super-excellent Westminster wine ? If he is, I shall 
not complain—for ‘‘ the jest zs laughable,” to those who are not com- 
pelled to gulp down either. 

“* The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 

And these are of them—whither are they vanished ?” 
Taking this opinion of Banquo for my motto, I proceed to notice the report, 
which the commitiee appointed to examine into the Arigna Mining Com- 
pony has presented to the House, containing a savage flagellation for Sir 

. Congreve, but a gentler chastisement for Mr. Brogden. ‘‘ The Times” 
says, that the evidence warrants still more cutting language than the report 
uses; and rumour adds, that Alderman Waithman intends, after the holi- 
days, to move for the expulsion of both members, and for the prosecution 
of the original concoctors of this bubble by the Attorney-General. Mr. 
Wilks, og a recent occasion, said, that Sir W. Congreve and Mr. Brogden 
both stood honourably acquitted on the face of that report ;—and nobody 
was surprized, considering the charges, which are pending against Mr. 
Wilks, that he should say so.— 

Quis caelum terris non misceat, et mare celo, 

Si fur displiceat Verri, homicida Miloni ? 
I must admit that the member for Sudbury defended himself inge- 
niously, but yet desperately, against the slashing attack which Waithman 
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made upon him. He finessed a little more than the occasion required, but 
still shewed great tact in the manner in which he hoisted a friendly signal 
to every senatorial sinner in shares. No doubt, they will rally round him, 
and fight to the last in defence of the property which they have wrested 
from the public. Will their defence, which rests upon the forms and tech- 
nicalities of the House, be allowed to succeed? It ought not, but I am 
afraid it will. 

The “ assize intelligence” has not been of an interesting description. 
Justice Park has found out, that Monmouthshire is the most ignorant, and 
Somersetshire the most wicked, county in England, thereby affording a 
geographical proof, that there is no great distance between ignorance and 
crime. Justice Bayley has proclaimed to gamekeepers, that they will be 
hanged, in future, if they murder poachers, which will, in all probability, 
prevent poachers from being hanged for murdering gamekeepers. At Aber- 
gavenny, some rustics, who were no conjurers, maltreated an old woman 
who was no witch, and are now spell-bound for it in any thing but an 
enchanted castle. You may laugh in London at the superstition which 
led these Welsh clod-hoppers to commit the offence of which they were con- 
victed, and may flatter yourself, that it is only to be found in mountainous 
and isolated districts. But the fact is not so. There is scarcely a village 
in these northern counties, in which the labouring peasantry are not 
imbued with a most ludicrous dread of witches and witchcraft. Even 
some of the middling classes are not exempt from it. I know a respectable 
and opulent farmer, who, though in other respects no fool, feasted the 
“* wise man of Stokesley” most sumptuously for three weeks, and paid him 
£40., in hard cash, besides, for freeing his cattle from the spells which he 
fancied that an old crone of his village had cast upon them. 

In the Vice Chancellor’s court, a curious discussion took place the other 
day, between the King’s Counsel and Mr. Montagu, in which the silk 
gowns had all the hard words on their side, and Mr. Montagu all the right 
on his. Mr. Montagu attributes much of the delay in the Court of Chan- 
cery to the manner in which the King’s Counsel neglect their work, after 
receiving the hire for performing it; and has given notice that he will not 
undertake the responsibility of a leading counsel, in any case in which he 
only acts the part, and receives the fees, of a junior. Now, if Mr. Mon- 
tagu has given proper public notice of that intention, nobody can blame 
him for adhering to it, especially if he returns his fees to his client, as he 
did the other day, when Mr. Heald, who was his senior, absented him- 
self from the court, and left him, without notice, to manage —— as 
he could. The senior counsel, however, consider this conduc on the 
part of Mr. Montagu, as an act of lése majesté against them and their 
dignity, and express the bitterest scorn for this attempt to confine their 
engagements within the scope and ability of their performance. Mr. Sugden 
and Mr. Heald, notwithstanding all their fine palaver about “‘ more ease, 
and less fees,’’ fumed so violently against Mr. Montagu, on this score, the 
other day in open court, that the Vice Chancellor felt it his duty to inter- 
fere, and tell them that he was convinced that Mr. Montagu acted from 
the purest motives, in the resolution to which he had come. It would be 
a great benefit to the suitors of the court, if the other junior counsel would 
act in the same prompt and decisive manner ; but it is idle to expect such 
determination from them, until they have shook off that subserviency to 
their seniors, which renders them blind even to their own immediate 
interests. 
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‘I could have better spared a better man,” from parliament, than Dick 
Martin, who, I understand,:is turned out of the representation of Conne- 
mara. ‘*I shall have a heavy miss of him,” when I wish to be light-hearted 
over a long debate. It is said that he has gone to France to avoid un- 
pleasant reminiscences in England. J trust, for the old man’s sake, that 
it is not so—but if it be, I think he would have avoided them more cer- 
tainly by going with Captain Parry, on his present voyage, to Spitzbergen. 
Acceptances may be wafted in quest of him to the Seine, or to the Indus, 
but not to the Pole. Indeed, who would follow a debt through rezions of 
** thick-ribbed ice,’”? where he might chance to take off his toes with his 
stockings in an evening, or blow off his nose into the fire in a morning? 
Such a calamity might happen near the North Pole, since Knivett tells us, 
that it did happen to himself and some of his friends, when they sailed with 
Sir T. Cavendish in quest of the South Pole. 

You must have heard of an ancient periodical, entitled the Gent/eman's 
Magazine, though I do not suppose that you, a man of the town, have 
ever seen it. It is one of the reliques of a former age, for which we. of 
the country, entertain an indefinite sort of respect, arising out of our par- 
tiality for “ the wisdom of our ancestors.”” I know not what induced me 
to look into the number for the present month; but, as I am a great natn- 
ralist, I think it must have been my good destiny, which would not per- 
mit me to be ignorant of a singular phenomenon, which has recently been 
witnessed in the Indian seas. A young midshipman, in writing to his 
worthy grandfather, Sylvanus Urban, on the Burmese War, informs him 
that the captain of his ship—whom I take to be an Irishman, from his 
ingenious mode of doing business—/forwarded his despatches to the 
government “ by his Majesty’s ship, Champion, then lying before Ran- 
goon, where she has been ever since, and is now, with her people, half 
eaten by the mosquitoes.” had heard much of the rapacity of the 
mosquitoes, before I saw this anecdote in illustration of it; but I had no 
idea of their tooth being so dreadfully keen and destructive. I knew that 
the “ Dragon of Wantley”’ was in the habit of taking a parson for his 
lunch, and a church and congregation for his dinner on a Sunday ; nor 
was I surprized at the circumstance. because I had been informed that he 
was a monster, which, like his great progenitor, “lay floating many a 
rood,” and therefore conjectured that he must have an appetite com- 
mensurate with his size—but, that a mosquito, which in magnitude ex- 
ceeds not @ common gnat, should have swallowed up half a ship’s crew, 
together,with half the hull, masts, sails, cordage, and guns, is a miracle, 

ich M@ould never have credited, had it not come to us from such grave 
and respectable authority. For the sake of science, as well as of huma- 
nity, | am glad that one half of the ship and crew has escaped from the 
dreadful catastrophe, which has overtaken the other. The commander of 
the Champion, if he has not been literally ‘sawed into quantities,” and 
“ hurt beyond the reach of surgery,” by these bloodsuckers of the east, 
must lay before the Admiralty an account of the direful disaster, which 
his Majesty’s late good ship has unfortunately experienced ; and I am cer- 
tain, that neither the secretary, nor his sub, when they have once pro- 
cured it, will allow “sleep to hang upon their lids,” till they have pre- 
pared the particulars of it for publication, in the forthcoming Number of 
the Quarterly Review, N.S, 
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Elements af Physics, or Natural Philoso- 
phy, General and Medical, explained inde- 
pendently of Technical Mathematics, by N. 
Arnott, M.D.; 1827.—This volume keeps 
very faithfully the word of promise, and we 
are delighted to be able to give it our sincere 
and unqualified approbation. Itis welladapted 
to spread the general truths of science beyond 
the very narrow boundaries within which 
they now circulate; and this can only be ac- 
complished by simplifying and reducing them 
to the language and comprebension of com- 
mon life, by stripping them of technicalities, 
and of the forms of culculation—the very 
sight of rows of figures being as appalling to 
the ordinary reader, on subjects of science, as 
ou those of finance. The society recently 
instituted for the diffusion of knowledge is 
at this moment actively pursuing the same 
object—a little too elaborately—too much 
secundum artem—we fear, Let them take 
a leaf out of Dr. Arnott’s book. 

The author throws a rapid and compre- 
hensive glance over the realms and regions 
of knowledge, and proposes a very intelli- 
gible and satisfaciory division of the whole 
into physics, chemistry, life, and mind, with 
the subsidiary or supplementary science of 
quantity. Then taking the first division, 
and separating the subjects of physics into 
the ponderable and the imponderable, he dis- 
cusses, at length, and with a particularity 
sufficiently minute for all the purposes of 
general information, the PONDERABLE Ones 
—istributing them under the heads of soma- 
tology and dynamics, explaining under these 
awful terms—we wish they could be got rid 
of altogether—the constitution of masses, 
and the motions going on among them ; 
mechanics, the peculiarities of state and mo- 
tion among solid bodies; hydrodynamics, 
the peculiarities of state and motion among 
fluid bodies—specifically, hydrostatics, water 
at rest; pneumatics, air phenomena; hy- 
draulics, water in motion; acoustics, phe- 
nomena of sound and hearing—which mat- 
ters together constitute the very full contents 
of the present volume. The IMPONDERABLE 
substances are destined to fill a second vo- 
lume, consisting of caloric, or heat; opéics, 
or light; electricity ; magnetism—followed 
by a survey of the phenomena of the hea- 
vens, or usttonumy., Under each of these 
heads are ranged the illustrations aflurded by 
animal economy, under the terms of animal 
and medical physics—subjects not usually so 
classed, but susceptible of being so classed 
with the strictest propriety—and constituting 
here indeed some of the most valuable, in- 
structive, and, we may say, entertaining parts 
of the volume. 

For us to attempt any minute analysis of 
these multifarious subjects would be useless, 
and with our narrow limits quite impracti- 
cable. It is sufficient for us, aud all that we 
can usefully do, to give our readers some 
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indications of the contents, assuring them, 
us Wwe jusily may, that the work, important 
as is the object, and one of considerable 
pretension too on the part of the author, 
fully realizes the expectations it bolds out. 
It is a clear and vigorous exhibition of the 
general principles of science, in form and 
language accessible to the common appre- 
heusion. The illustrations are peculiarly 
distinct and appropriate, and, what in mat- 
ters of this kind is most welcome, full and 
We are sure that the book does 
all that a book can do on these matters— 
experimental lectures and demonstrations are 
indispensable—no discussions, however ac- 
curate, no language, however obvious, will 
supply the absence of them. With great 
candour and truth, the author expresses the 
same conviction, adding :— 

No man has ever been remarkable for his know- 
ledge of physics, chemistry, or physiology, who 
has not had practical familiarity with the objects. 
With reference to this familiarity, persons, who 
take a philanthropic interest in the affairs of the 
world, must observe with much pleasure the now 
daily increasing facilities of acquiring useful know- 
ledge, afforded by the scientific institutions that 
are formed and forming through this kingdom, and 
indeed through most civilized natiuns, 


We should like to give our readers a spe- 
cimen of the writer’s tone of illustration, but 
scarcely know where to choose. The ani- 
mal physics will perbaps be most interesting, 
and we take the HEEL:— 

The heel, by projecting so far backwards, is a 
long lever for the strong muscles which form the 
calf of the leg, and terminate in the tendo achillis, 
to act by. These muscles, by drawing at the heel, 
lift the body, in standing on the toes, in walking, 
in dancing, &c. Inthe negro foot the heel is so 
long as to be ugly in European estimation; and 
its great length rendering the effort of smaller 
muscles sufficient for the various purposes; the 
calf of the leg in the negro is smaller in proportion 
than in other races of men. In a graceful human 
step, the heel is always raised before the foot is 
lifted from the ground, as if the fu yere part of 
a wheel rolling forward; and the weight*@Gg@he 
body re.‘s for the time on the fore part of the foot 
aud toes. The muscles forming the calf of the 
leg litt the heel, as just described, by drawing at 
the tendo achillis, and produce a bending of the 
foot in a corresponding degree. But where strong 
wooden shoes are used, or any shoe so stiif that 
it will not yield and allow this bending of the foot, 
the heel in walking is vot raised at all until the 
whole foot rises with it, so that the muscles of the 
calf are searcely used, and in consequence soon 
dwindle in size, and almost disappear. Many of 
the English farm-servants wear heavy stiff shoes, 
and in London it surprises one to see the drivers 
of country waggons, with fine robust persons in 
the upper part, but with legs which are fleshless 
spindles, producing a gait most awkward and un- 
manly. One regrets, that, for the sake of a 
trifling saving, fair nature should be thus de- 
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formed. The wives and sisters of these men, and 
their brothers, who are otherwise employed, are 
not thus mis-shapen. An example of an opposite 
kind is seen in Paris, where, as there are no side 
pavements in the streets, and the ladies conse- 
quently walk almost constantly on tip-toe, the 
great action of the muscles of the calf has given a 
conformation of the leg and foot, to match which 
the Parisian belles proudly challenge all the world. 
They are not aware, probably, that it is a defect 
in their city to which the peculiarity of their form 
is in part owing. 


De Vere, by the Author of Tremaine. 
4 vols. 1\2mo, ;1827.—An attempt is mani- 
festly making to puffthis very superior moral 
performance into a sort of political portrai- 
ture, for which the venerable and very ac- 
complished writer surely never destined it, 
calculated as such an attempt is to ruin its 
present utility and permanent reputation. 
Ambition is the stuff of the book; aud he 
illustrates and exemplifies the bastard and 
legitimate species of it, by exhibiting—how 
could he do otherwise ?—the characters and 
careers of the leaders of political parties— 
some prompted by selfish profligacy, and 
others aspiring to the purest and most ele- 
vated patriotism. Premiers, and secretaries, 
and chancellors cannot of course bespoken of, 
even as imaginary shadows, without recalling 
realities ; and accordingly the reader, in the 
tale before us, insensibly, and, if the fact be 
previously asserted, perhaps resolutely takes 
them for portraits; and portraits, in some of 
the features, they undoubtedly are. The fea- 
tures of ministers, from Bolingbroke to Pitt, 
are traceable distinctly enough ; but one of 
the most conspicuous, Mr. Wentworth, tle 
patriot minister, the daily prints and some 
of the literary journals, most absurdly and 
stupidly will have to be Mr. Canning. Mr. 
Canning, indeed just now, is the hero of the 
liberal prints, and an act of ohiivion seems 
by consent to have been past on all bis long 
and habitual support of the worst corruptions 
of a corrupt system, controlled by a pre- 
dominating oligarchy, the weight of whose 
iron hand he is himself now feeling, aad 
which, should he even shake it off for the 
present, wi eventually crush him. Heaven 
forbid; that we should refuse to Mr. Can- 
ning all title to patriotism—but he must be 
judged by his acts. This Mr. Wentworth of 
the novel, is pourirayed as a man resolved 
upon introducing a new and more liberal 
system of government—upon setting his face 
steadily against official or family intrigues— 
upon administering a government of *‘ mea- 
sures, not men”—that is, of shaping public 
measures for the benefit of the community 
at large, great and small, and not of one of 
its orders, &c. Now, really to think of Mr. 
Canning in this light is quite ridiculous. 
What, in the existing system of representa- 
tion, can a government be but one of poli- 
tical intrigue—one of exchange—of buying 
and selling ; and who has ever from first to 
last been half so resolute, and so turbulent 
and insolent an opponent of reform as Mr, 
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Canning? He has gloried in this opponency ; 
and no man can rationally expect a change 
in this respect; and if not in this respect, 
none in the general system of administration 
—none essentially and efficiently—and for 
any thing else we care not a straw. 

We do not however for a moment believe 
that the writer had individuals, known and 
tried, specifically and wholly in view; if he 
had, and Mr. Wentworth be the foreign 
secretary, thep he must either have the eyes 
of a lynx, or be as blind as a bat. But he 
is no blind man; and we therefore the more 
wouder—and must wonder—at the uncon- 
cerned, unhesitating tone in which be speaks 
of borough influence, as if it never entered 
his thoughts as a matter deserving of cen- 
sure ; and nothing, we conceive, but the long 
and hardening possession of office could bave 
brought a man of bis high moral purity of 
principle—which strikes us at everyturn, and 
is every where else consistently, beautifully, 
and feelingly enforeed—not only not to re- 
probate, but by implication to approve of the 
corrupting effects of it. But to the novel :— 

De Vere is the descendant of the noble 
family of that name, the younger son of a 
general officer of very small property, and 
left by the death of his father to the tender 
mercies of an eller brother. This elder 
brother studiously neglects him; and in his 
boyhood he finds bimself the sole occupant 
of the ancient tumbling-down mansion, with 
no other attendance than the old servant 
who has the care of the house and grounds. 
He is thus suffered to run will and unlicked 
—remote from all acquaintance with the 
elegancies of life, and possessing scarcely 
its ordinary comforts; his edacation is ut- 
terly unattended to; his manners roughen; 
and he is in manifest danger of sinking fast 
junto the coarsest habits, and of never reco- 
vering the position in society to which bis 
birth entitles bim, and which his natural 
abilities, could they be cultivated, seem 
destined to adorn. In spite of the brother’s 
cruel and insidious neglect—in spite of all 
resolves to depress him below his caste, the 
noble disposition and lurking talents of the 
lad, interest one of his father’s friends—one 
of his guardians—with nothing but the per- 
son to guard—and after the failure of many 
attempts, at last zn old retired and eccentric 
Oxonian is persuaded to take charge of him ; 
and, under bisinstruction, he picks up, if not 
polished manners, at least some useful clas- 
sicul knowledge. 

As his mind opens, and his moral qualities 
develope, firmness and resolution appear to 
be the chief characteristics of his nature. He 
Was now sixteen, and had not seen bis mo- 
ther from infancy—the elder brother’s policy 
—the principles, or at least the purpose, of 
which are not very satisfactorily defined— 
had interrupted all intercourse between the 
mother and the son, This separation, and the 
general oppression be labours under, kindle 
bis indignation, and prompt him to expostu- 
late roundly. He will see her, and le does 
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see her; and they bebold each other with 
sentiments of mutual tenderness, and a warm 
admiration, that after intercourse never cool- 
ed again. ‘ 

Luckily for De Vere, about this time his 
elder brother dies; and though the property 
to which be succeeds is small, his guardians 
now bestir themseives to shape his future 
destiny. One of them is an ecclesiastic of 
eminence—the late Dean of —— Christ 
Church, we may bere say at once—for 
Cyril Jackson doubiless was in the writer’s 
mind. This is one of the most finished por- 
traits in the book. The dean is represented 
as a man of influence among the greatest— 
of learning, talent, polish, and moral supe- 
riority. On the dean’s advice he goes to 
Oxford; and under the superintendance of 
this respected and respectable adviser, he 
successiully pursues his studies; and under 
the noble lessons of his noble mother, he 
matures in every excellent propensity, and 
every bigh and firm resolve. 

Now he first meets with his cousin, Lady 
Constance Mowbray—an heiress of immense 
expeciations, with all the fascinations of 
beauty, dignity, sense, and worth, to unite 
in laying spell-bound for ever his first feel- 
ings of love. The lady’s father, Lord Mow- 
bray—a brother of De Vere’s mother—is in 
Office, devoted to place and politics—a man 
of very inferior abilities, and of no very lofty 
sense of integrity, where any obstacle, which 
could be removed by a little management, 
stood in the way of his ambitious views. 

With the liitle property to which De 
Vere succeeded on his brother’s death, was 
the command of one of the seats of the 
neighbouring borough; and to this command 
he owes the notice Lord Mowbray takes of 
him—particularly his invitation, and a long 
visit of months to Castle Mowbray. De 
Vere, however, full of swelling notions of 
the qualifications of a statesman, declines for 
atime taking himself the seat, and proposes 
to travel and see the -world under different 
aspects, the better to qualify himself for his 
legislative duties, Just at this time Lord 
Mowbray’g: private secretary, who held De 
Vere’s seat, dies, and though De Vere de- 
Clines, somebody who can be relied upon 
must occupy it. He recommends to his uncle 
a humble friend of the name of Clayton—a 
college acquaintance—a tuft-hunter—already 
known to Lord Mowbray through his intro- 
duction, and acceptable to him, to fill up 
both vacancies. This youth proves a scoun- 
drel, and isthe very representative of rasca- 
lity in the lower ranks of office. By a long 
course of assiduous attentions he had con- 
trived to conciliate De Vere’s esteem; and 
gradually now, through him, he does the 
Same with his uncle; and finally, through 
that uncle’s cupidity for power and influence, 
aided by De Vere’s refusal to become a tool 
in the hands of bis unwortby relative, brings 
about an alienation between tke parties. 
Craftily, he ruins De Vere’s interest in the 
borough, which he secures for Lord Mow- 
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bray—with something very like connivance 
on the superior’s part—and looks forward to 
keeping the seat comfortably and securely, 
not on the precarious tenure of De Vere’s 
absence, or of De Vere’s approbation, but as 
the fee and reward of his agency in the 
dirtiest work, and the most degrading poli- 
tical traffic, for Lord Mowbray. 

Lord Mowbray’s daughter is an observant 
spectator of a great deal of these combined 
machinations of her father and his creature 
against her high-souled cousin; but no sooner 
is ker knowledge of this combined proceed- 
ing suspected, than every motive available 
with a delicate and high-minded and de- 
voted daughter, is put in requisition by her 
artful father, to lull, and subdue, and shame 
her from interference. The borough is thus 
lost to De Vere ; and very soon afterwards, 
to the extreme relief of Lord Mowbray’s 
conscience, he fills up the measure of his 
own offences against his uncle’s party, by 
manifesting a pretty decided attachment to a 
certain ex-minister. 

All hopes of succeeding in the career of 
politics were thus at an end; but he had en- 
joyed rich opportunities of proving, in many 
successive trials, and by the rejection of 
many offers of brilliant slavery, that he loved 
his independence better than riches coupled 
with discredit. He now buried his attach- 
ment to bis cousin in the depths of his heart; 
and sick of the profligacy of politicians, and 
embitiered by the ingratitude of the reptile 
he had raised from the dung-hbiil, he resolves 
to go abroad. He and the ex-minister, 
Wentworth—himself disgusted and defeated 
—the patriot, the scholar, the orator, the gen- 
tieman, the friend—~a combinntion of all 
that is lofty, brilliant, fascinating, and at- 
taching— start together for the continent, to 
travel down their common disgust, and mora- 
lize among the sunny vines of the south ; and 
we accompany them through a most delight- 
ful tour. 

But ambition had gotten one of them at 
least securely within the influence of its vor- 
tex, though as far removed from its centre ads 
the Pyrenees; and, from different motives, 
both sigh for London again, and its spirit- 
stirring interests. On their retufn, the poli- 
tical world is in a state of distraction—every 
individual on the rack—the minister just 
ready to let go bis feeble hold—chiefs con- 
flicting—and subordinates watching and sus- 
pended. Lord Mowbray is supplanted, and 
driven to the country, and dies miserably of 
baffled hopes—not however before imploring 
and importuning his daughter, as the sole 
means of saving his life, to marry a profli- 
gate kinsman, Lord Cleveland, the very 
man who bad turned him out, and who was 
ready to condition—for that reward—to ne- 
gociate his return to power. 

Constance, and her struggles, through 
these importunities, are beautifully painted ; 
and indeed throughout the novel, from ber 
first introduction to London, where, for poli- 
tical purposes, she is made the centre of at- 
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traction and influence, down to the time 
when she watches by the bedside of her 
luckless parent, we cannot recollect, in novel 
Or poem, a picture more simple, sensitive, 
energetic, delicate, and commanding than 
the author’s heroine. Lord Mowbray dies, 
and she succeeds to al] his large possessions. 

But soon Lord Cleveland, who had in vain 
attempted to traffic for her hand, gets pos- 
session of a deed, by which it appears that 
the ancestor, through whom one-half of her 
estates are derived, never intended them for 
a female, but that they should go to the 
Clevelands, of whom this lord was the re- 
presentative. The cause comes to trial, 
when tt appears to the judge that all the par- 
ties are not in court, and that the collateral 
heirs of Lord Mowbray must appear. De 
Vere and his mother persist in refusing the 
summons, till the matter becomes evident, 
that at all events Constance’s right cannot 
be maintained, and that the question con- 
cerns the male heir only. Then at last he 
consents; and the estates are finally ad- 
judged, not to Lord Cleveland, but to himsel/. 

The manner in which De Vere and his 
mother are enabled, by the greatness and in- 
tegrity of their souls, to keep well with Con- 
stance, and she with them, through this deli- 
cate business of the trial; and the last ex- 
planation between De Vere and Constance, 
in which he pours into her ears‘his long-pent 
tale of passion, are far above our praise; 
and we will not mar either of them by at- 
tempting the detail, or the eulogium they 
deserve. 

The story however cannot be said to be 
vigorously developed—its chief interest lying 
among the fluctuations, stratagems, and anxie- 
ties of public life; but political profligacy is 
shewn up in a true and strong light ; and every 
kind and shade of it meets with a reproba- 
tion, in which our judgment entirely ac- 
quiesces. It wants the vivid colouring that 
lives in the Scotcb novels; the figures do not 
breathe before our eyes, and speak to our 
ears; the machinery does pot stand out in 
that bold relief, which there so occup‘es and 
engrosses every sense of the reader ; but our 
sentiments and our understandings are kept 
in constant activity; and moral truth is 
elicited with strength and simplicity, and a 


-heart-stirring solemnity. The writer must 


take rank with the proudest. 


The Life of Grotius, &c., ty Charles 
Butler, Esq., of Lincoin’s-Inn; 1826.-- 
Mr. Charles Butler makes a miserable book. 
He is an indefatigable man in his way, and 
the older he grows the more active he be- 
comes ; always busy, and, in his own con- 
ception, always useful; not illiberal, nor 
unenlightened—though surely not of a liberal 
or enlightened party— but top-full ofconceit, 
and terribly disposed to be garrulous. The 
history of Grotius and his times is a good 
specimen of Mr. Butler’s manner and his 
powers, and a strange higgledy-piggledy 
mess he has made of it. First, we have a 
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little account of the Netherlands generally ; 
then a fragment of Grotius’s story, with a 
scrap of the Arminian one, and something 
like a discourse on free-will; then follows 
a page or two relative to Grotius’s profes- 
sional, and another of bis literary labours, 
with a mite or two of criticism, begged or 
borrowed, relevant or irrelevant ; then we 
are told of Grotius’s journey to England, 
but nothing about the object of it; then we 
hear of bis arrest and imprisonment, with 
scarcely any intimation of the real causes 
which led to that decisive event of bis life ; 
next comes the story of his eleven years’ exile 
at Paris, where he leaves us in almost total 
ignorance of his occupations during that 
most important period of his matured age 
and abilities ; and, finally, we are told of his 
employment by the court of Sweden, and 
embassy to that of France, in the days of 
of Richelieu and Marzarin, with the barren 
intelligence that he executed the purposes of 
his mission to the satisfaction of his em- 
ployers, and the credit of himself, And as to 
the Civil, Political, and Literary History of 
the Netherlands, of which he professes in the 
litle page to give “ brief minutes;”’ the few 
remarks relative to the two first points are 
so disjointed as scarcely to hang together ; 
and of the latter there is absolutely nothing. 
A history of Dutch literature, he tells us, 
somewhere or other, is very much wanted : 
which no doubt is true enough; but Mr. 
B. himself contributes positively nothing, 
“ pour servir’”’ to the supply of this impor- 
tant want. 

Grotius was a very remarkable man in bis 
day—remarkable as a scholar, a moralist, 
and a statesman,—a man of some indepen- 
dence of character and elevation of sentiment 
—of prompt and practicable talents—of great 
acquirements, and ready application of his 
acquirements; a man who suffered for the 
maintenance of principles which be believed 
essential to the welfare of the country, and 
certainly of principles which every friend of 
freedom will approve, though he must feet 
they fall short of what modern discussions 
shew to be requisite for the secure enjoy- 
ment of it. He was born at Delft in the 
year 1582. His family were of high respec- 
tability: his father a scholar, and a Jawyer 
of some eminence. Very early he felt a 
passion for literature, and before completing 
his fifteenth year, an edition of Minutius 
Capella was published in lis name, with the 
usual display of annotating lore and labour, 
in the style of an old and experienced critic. 
What assistance be had of course we know 
not. For wonders of this kind we are apt 
to be a little incredulous; but still the fact 
must be allowed of extraordinary precocity, 
a precocity which did not, as it usually does, 
shame the results of bis maturer years. At 
seventeen he was admitted to the bar, and 
undoubtedly the same year pleaded his first 
cause. At six and twenty he was made at- 
torney-general of Holland and Zealand ; and 
in his thirty-first pensionary of Holland, a 
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distinction which gave him, ea-officio, a seat 
in the states of Holland, and eventually in- 
troduced him to the states-general. This 
same year, 1613, he was despatched to Eng- 
land, to settle some disputes which had arisen 
with the English Government relative to the 
fisheries. He had, four or five years before, 
published his first work—his first of any im- 
portance, and beyond the reach of suspicion, 
we mean -under the title of Mare Liberum, 
asserting the liberty of the seas, which pro- 
hably led to his being sent to England on 
this occasion. The subject of his book in- 
volved the principles on which the fishing 
disputes were to be discussed. Not that Gro- 
tins wrote his book with reference to the 
fisheries. The Mare Liberum was written 
in opposition to the claims of the Portuguese 
to the exclusive dominion of the Indian 
seas. Those cluims the Portuguese carried 
to the extravagant length of proscribing the 
Dutch from all access to their settlements 
and factories in Java, Ceylon, and the Mo- 
Juceas. Mr. Butler states the object of it, 
ns intended to confute the claims of the 
English to the exclusive navigation of 
the British seas, which only shows that 
he bas not read the book of which he 
thus undertakes to speak. Tae mission to 
England, and Selden’s Mare Clausum, are 
coupled with Grotius’s Mare Liberum; end 
the inference the reader is to draw is, that all 
these matters occur together, when the truth 
is, Grotius bad not the British in view at all, 
or at least no words of his imply it. It was 
occasioned by the work of a Spaniard, of the 
name of Velasquez, and was published in 
1608. It was not till 1613 that Grotius was 
sent to England; and not till 1635 that Sel- 
den, prompted by some fresh disputes he- 
tween England and Holland, wrote his Mare 
Clausum, which was not an answer to Gro. 
tius, though it discussed the same subject, 
and vindicated the opposite doctrine. Sel- 
den barely notices Velasquez and Grotius. 
On his return from England, bis reputa- 
tation grew rapidly, and he became every day 
more and more conspicuous; his activity, 
intelligence, and promptitude were observed, 
and estimated; and he served the patriot 
party, which he joined, and almost headed, 
zealously, vigorously, but unhappily without 
success. We have no space to pursue his 
enreer tothe crisis of his fate. It will be 
recollected, that after the revolt of his country 
from Spain, the provinces were split into 
parties—the partizans of the Orange family, 
and the friends of republican principles, 
During the whole of Grotius’s political life, 
Maurice headed the aristocratic party, and 
was evidently aiming at sovereign power ; 
while Barneveld was the acknowledged leader 
of the democratic. But temporal politics 
were exasperated by religious disputes. The 
Calvinists and Arminians were in open and 
hostile opposi‘ion. The aristocrats favoured 
the Calvinists; the democrats the Arminians. 
Frequent attempts at conciliation were made 
hy the Arminian party, but allin vain. At 
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length, in 1658, a synod was assembled at 
Dort of the Calvinistic ministers, aided by 
assessors from England, Switzerland, &c., 
for the settled, though not avowed, purpose 
of suppressing the Arminian ministers. Be- 
fore and during the sitting, the Arminians 
hestirred themselves; the towns in which 
the party predominated raised troops for their 
defence, and Barneveldt, who was the grand 
pensionary of the states general, sanctioned 
the raising of these troops, particularly in 
Holland. This precipitate measure gave the 
orange party a handle, and they made an 
effective use of the advantage. They were 
equally active; they prevailed; and Barne- 
veldt, Grotius, and Hoogerbetz were arrested, 
In the meanwhile the synod assembled ; the 
Arminian ministers were banished; and the 
triumphant partv succeeded without farther 
opposition in bringing Barneveldt to the 
block, and throwing Grotius and Hoogerbetz 
into prison. In prison be remained for 
nearly two years—the whole time devoted 
to study—chiefly to the elucidation of the 
scriptures; and was at last rescued by the 
zealous affection of his wife—escaping, 
through her contrivance, in a box, supposed 
to be filled with books, while she occupied 
his cell. After bis escape he went, on the 
recommendation of the French ambassador, 
to Paris, where he was well received by 
every body, and had a small pension allotted 
him by the king, Unhappily this pension 
was ill paid, and be was frequently reduced 
to considerable distress, trusting mainly to 
the precarious supplies of bis friends in Hol- 
land, Here be continued eleven years ; and 
during this period published some of his most 
esteemed works. His Apology, embracing 
a vindication of his party, an edition of Sto- 
leeus, and his book De Jure Belli et Pacis, a 
work which, though now liitle read—it is 
of an antedijuvian cast—was, on its appear- 
ance, and long after, in high repute. 

At the end of these eleven years of exile 
be ventured to return to his country; but 
was quickly compelled to leave it again; 
his enemies had not forgotten him, and he 
was formally banished. From thence he 
seitled at Hamburgh, where he resided about 
three years, when Oxenstiern, the chancellor 
of Sweden, and regent during the minority 
of the young queen Christina, took him 
under bis protection, and despatched bim as 
ambassador to the court of Paris. In this 
honourable employment he continued for 
ten years, till conceiving some disgust at 
the conduct of his court, he solicited bis recal. 
On his arrival at Sweden be was treated with 
marked distinction by the queen, and pro- 
mised a provision; but finding bimself by 
degrees neglected, and disappointed in his 
hopes, with a beart ill at ease, be left the 
country, and was wrecked on the coast of 
Pomerania. He escaped with his life, but 
was immediately taken ill, and died in a few 
days; nor does it appear in what corner of 
the world he hoped tu find a refuge. 

As a scholar, he was most extensively 
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known to the literati of his times, and in 
correspondence with many of them, There 
is a folio volume of letters, many of them of 
great interest, particularly an almost un- 
broken series to his father and brother for 
the last thirty years of his life, in which he 
details his literary engagements, the current 
public events, and domestic circumstances, 
in a clear but very cursory manner— always 
grave, sometimes heavy. Almost all his 
writings are in Latin, of which he bad great 
command, The best specimens, beyond all 
question, are his letters. The annals and 
history of his country are in a very inferior 
style of composition. He was a poet too; 
but a cold correctness is the highest praise 
his Latin versification is entitled to ; and Mr. 
Bowring, almost the only man in England 
who knows any thing of Dutch poets, speaks 
of his vernacular poetry as scarcely worthy 
of his splendid reputation. His Evidences of 
the Christian Religion were originally writ- 
ten in Dutch verse. 


Sketches in Ireland ; Description of In- 
teresting and hitherto unnoticed Districts 
in the Northeand South; 1827.—These 
sketches, though plainly the production of a 
harum-scarum sort of brain, struck with the 
coup-de-soleil of fanaticism, and a passion 
for preaching and converting, shew so much 
good feeling, and so much correct conception 
of the state of Irish society, as in our minds 
to redeem the puppyism so conspicuous in 
his manner, and make us even bear with the 
details of the fairy and fancy legends he so 
Sedulously gathers up, in rivalry of Croften 
Croker, and with respect to which his own 
credulity is infinitely less excusable than 
that which he gratuitously imputes to the 
Catholics, and labours to expose. Does he 
for a moment believe that these marvellous 
stories are gravely and distinctly credited by 
one in a thousand of the acute, though illi- 
terate, race of Ireland? The Irish belief on 
these matters we take to be about as ex- 
tensive as that of the people of our own 
country in witchcraft, or in the demoniac ori- 
gin of wonders so commonly, all over Eng- 
land, named from the devil, and once, se- 
riously perhaps, ascribed to his agency. 

There is one source of blunders relative 
to the uneducated Irish which has not been 
sufficiently attended to, and that is their ig- 
norance of our language, and our ignorance 
of theirs, This is particularly applicable to 
the remoter districts visited by the author. 
He himself will furnish an apt illustration 
of our meaning, though on him the lesson 
seems to have been Jost. He is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bantry Bay :— 


A shower of rain drove us to seek shelter in the 
hut of the man who looks after the pheasants 
(Lord Bantry’s). He was alone; and with all the 
civility that never deserts an Irishman, he wel- 
comed us in God’s name, and produced stools, 
which he took care to wipe with his great coat 
before he permitted us to sit on them. On in- 
quiring from him why he was alone, and where 
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were his family, he said they were all gone to 
watch mass (it was the Saturday before Easter- 
day). ‘* And what is the watch-mass?” He could 
not tell, “And what day was yesterday?” He 
could not tell. ‘* And what day will to-morrow 
be?” He could not tell. “ What! cannot you tell 
me why yesterday has been called Good Friday, 
and to-morrow Easter Sunday?” “No.” Turn- 
ing to my companion, t was moved to observe, 
with great emphasis, how deplorable it was to see 
men, otherwise so intelligent, so awfully igno- 
rant concerning matters connected with religion. 
** Not so fast with your judgment, my good Sir,” 
said my friend; ‘‘ what if you prove very much 
mistaken in this instance concerning the know- 
ledge of this man; recollect you are now speaking 
to him in a foreign tongue. Come, now, U under- 
stand enough of Irish to try his mind in his native 
dialect.” Accordingly he did so; and it was quite 
surprising to see how the man, as soon as the Irish 
was spoken, brightened up in countenance ; and 
I could perceive from the smile that played on the 
face of my friend, how he rejoiced in the realiza- 
tion of his prognostic; and he began to translate 
for me as follows. I asked him what was Good 
Friday? ‘‘ It was on that day that the Lord of 
Mercy gave his life for sinners ; a hundred thou- 
sand blessings to him for that.” “ What is Watch 
Saturday?” ‘‘1t was the day when watch was 
kept over the holy tomb that held the incorrup- 
tible body of my sweet Saviour.’”’ Thus the man 
gave, in Irish, clear and feeling answers to ques- 
tions, concerning which, when addressed in Eng- 
lish, he appeared quite ignorant ; and yet of com- 
mon English words and phrases he had the use; 
but like most of his countrymen in the south, his 
mind was groping in foreign parts when convers- 
ing in English, and he only seemed to think in 
Irish ; the one was the language of his commerce, 
the other of his heart. 


The leading purpose of the book, however, 
is to give some account of districts little 
known to the tourist, and of course to the 
mere reader. These are the coast of Done- 
gal, and the south-western points of the 
county of Cork: and certainly there appears 
to be some remarkable spots. He ascends 
Lough Salt—this is a mountain, not a lake~— 
that commands a long line of the Donegal 
coast. After describing with some anima- 
tron the different points that came within the 
purview of the bill :— 

Northward of Don Castle, says he, lay the sands 
of Rosapenna, a scene that almost realized in 
Ireland the sandy desert of Arabia; a line of 
coast and country extending from the sea, deep 
into the land, until it almost meets the mountain 
on which we stood, and exhibiting one wide waste 
of red sand ; for miles not a blade of grass, not a 
particle of verdure ; hills and dales and undu- 
lating swells, smooth, solitary, desolate, reflecting 
the sun from their polished surface, of one uniform 
and flesh-like hue. Fifty years ago this line of 
coast was as highly improved in its way, as Ards, 
on the opposite side of the bay, now is—it was the 
much-ornamented demesne, and continued the com- 
fortable mansion of Lord Boyne—an old fashioned 
manorial house and gardens, planted and laid out, 
in the taste of that time, with avenues, terraces, 
hedges, and statues, surrounded with walled parks, 
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and altogether the first residence of a nobLleman— 
the country around, a green sheep walk ;—now not 
a vestige of all this is to be seen; one common 
waste of sand, one undistinguished ruin cover all. 
Where is the house? under the sand—where the 
trees, the walks, the terraces, the green parks and 
sheep walks? all anderthe sand. Lately, the top 
of the house was visible, and the country people 
used to descend by the roof into some of the apart- 
ments that were not filled up; but now nothing is 
to be seen. The spirit of the Western Occan has 
risen in his wrath, and realised here the descrip- 
tion Bruce gives of the moving pillars of sand in 
the deserts of Sennaar, &c. 


Not far from this spot is a very singular 
natural phenomenon, which in the neigh- 
bourhood has the name of McSwine’s 


Gun :— 

It is caused by a horizontal cavern running for 
many yards under the cliff, from whence a per- 
pendicular shaft rises to the surface. This parti- 
cular point lies open to the north-west, and when 
the tempest sets in from that quarter, the storm 
forces the sea with tremendous power into the 
cavern, and whenever the gale is most frightful, 
and an immense surge beats in, up flies the water 
through the perpendicular shaft, like the Gieser 
spring in Iceland, some hundreds of feet high, ac- 
companied with a report louder than any piece of 
artillery, and the shot of MeSwine’s Gun is assert- 
ed to have been heard in the city of Derry (thirty 
miles). 

While in the county of Donegal he visits 
what is still called Patrick’s Purgatory, in 
one of the islets of Lough Derg. This seems 
to have been of old a place of some cele- 
brity, where an exhibition of the penalties of 
purgatory were got up in high theatric style, 
pretty much on what has been supposed to 
be the plan of the old Eleusinian, or Samo- 
thracian mysteries. It is still the object of 
pilgrimage, and the scene of severe mortifi- 
cation, It was not what is called ‘* station” 
time, when the author visited it; but a friend 
of his, who timed his visit better, gives the 
following account of it :— 

The island is about half a mile from the shore ; 
on approaching it we found all the people walking 
round one of the buildings in the direction of the 
sun. There are two chapels: one for confession, 
and another for general worship. In the former 
no strangers are admitted; but on entering the 
latter by one of the galleries, a mighty multitude 
of the most apparently devout worshippers I ever 
beheld, presented themselves. All were kneeling 
except the choir, and every one busy for himself, 
without the smallest interruption from his neigh- 
bour. The only instruments they used were their 
beads, crucifix, and manual. Their food is a 
small quantity of bread, which they bring into 
the island with them, and water, which, by the 
priest’s blessing, is supposed to be made equally 
nutritive as wine. They take this only once a day, 
except when in the prison, where they remain 
twenty-four honrs. During this period they are 
probibited from tasting food ef any kind, Tweuty- 
sts are the regular number for officiating 


four pi 
The prison is a 


in this piace, each one hour. 
dungeon, into which the light of day is not al- 
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lowed to enter. A man with’ a switch is kept in 
regular exercise here, to keep the pilgrims in a 
wakeful state. Sleep is very dangerous, for a 
single nod may lose the soul for ever, without the 
interference of all the fathers and saints of the 
calendar, and a considerable sum of money. 


The property of the place, it seems, is with 
a Colonel L., a relation of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who leases the ferry to the island 
at £280 a year; and to make up that sum, 
and obtain a suitable profit for themselves, 
the ferrymen charge each pilgrim fivepence. 
Therefore, supposing the contractors to make 
cent. percent. by the contract, which it may 
be supposed they do, the pumber of pilgrims 
will amount to 13,000. Each pilgrim, too, 
it appears pays from Is. 8d. to 2s. 6d. to the 
priests, which will swell the income of the 
priests, or whoever pockets the fees, to 
£1,500 a year. 

In the county of Cork the writer came to 
a river, which divides the estates of the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne and Trinity College, Dab- 
lin. The difference between the two estates 
appeared very striking :— 

“ Are you a tenant of Lord Lansdowne’s,” ad~ 
dressing a man whom be met on the road. ‘* Ah, 
no, Sir, and more is my loss! No, Sir, if it were 
my luck to be under the great Marquis, I would 
not be the poor naked sinking crathur that I am; 
his lordship allows his tenants to live and thrive ; 
he permits no middle men to set and re-set over 
and over again his estate ; he allows no Jack of a 
squireen to be riding in top-boots over the country, 
drinking and carousing on the profits of the 
ground, while the poor racked tenant is forced, 
with all his labour, often to go barefooted, and 
often to live and work ona meal of dry potatoes, 
No, Sir, look across the river there, look yonder 
at that snug farmer’s house ; there the man’s fore+ 
fathers lived, and there he himself, and his seed 
after, will live, and do well, paying a moderate 
rent, and there’s no fear at all of their being dis- 
turbed.” “ Well, but my friend, on your side of 
the river, is it not the same? Tv be sure, I see 
not so much comfort; I see many, very many 
poor cabins.” “ Oh, Sir, how could it be other- 
wise? There are twenty landlords between the 
college and the man who tills the ground; the 
land is let, re-let, aud sub-let; it is halved and 
quartered, divided and sub-divided, until the whole 
place will become a place of poverty and potatoe 
gardens. I have four acres of land ; how can I live 
and rear my children, and pay thirty shillings an 
acre off that? and I am subject to have my pig, or 
the bed from under me, canted by one, two, three, 
four—och, I do not know how many landlords, &e. 
Och, then it’s I that wishes that the great college 
that does be making men so larned and wise, 
would send down some of these larned people 
here, just to be after making their own poor te- 
nants a little happier and a little asier.” 


Yes ; and if the college will not, the legis- 
lature should force them, and force them in 
time, or—by and by it will be—* needs must 
when the devil drives.” 

Crockford House, a Rhapsody; 1827.— 
For “ country cousins” the name of Crovk- 
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ford may require explanation. Briefly then, 
—uas we gatber fro’. the poem—we ourselves 
cannot be supposed to know any thing of ihe 
matter—a My. Crockford has !ong been 
proprietor of a fashionable gaming-house, 
first in Bolton-row, and nextin St. James’s- 
street. After the removal of his establish- 
ment to St. James’s, the flourishing state of 
the concern prompted him to enlarge its 
dimensions by adding to it an adjoining tene- 
ment; and finally determining that the con- 
junction of even these two houses would give 
but very insufficient accommodation for his 
numerous and splendid visitors, he resolved 
upon the bold measure of purchasing the 
next two houses, of levelling all four to the 
ground, and of building up in their stead one 
new and magnificent edifice, such as might 
fulfil bis own beau-ideal of a gaming-house, 
fit for the noble and gentle of the land. This 
palace, now in such rapid progress towards 
completion, has arisen from its foundations 
with a celerity so unfrequent among builders 
of flesh and blood, that strange stories ap- 
pear to have got abroad, sbaped and de- 
rived, we suppose, from the proprietor’s 
vocation. Hear the tale: 
But while, mushroom-like, it grows 
Folks get frightened, and suppose 
That, for ends so full of evil, 
Crockford’s dealing with the devil ; 
And, from greediness of pelf, 
To that fiend has sold himself, 
Who will, at no distant day, 
Claim, and carry him away! 
They down-face you, that his master 
Scarcely for himself built faster, 
When he of metallic sewn 
Fashioned Pandemovium, 
Than his slave, they can’t tell how, 
Builds, as if by magic, now ; 
So that any one may spy 
Satan’s finger in the pie. 
Thus, they add, as if they’d seen ’em 
Sign the deed, it rans between ’em ; 
That of masonry or brick-work 
(Being anxious to make quick work) 
Crockford covenants to lay 
Certain cubits every day ; 
Stipulating so, they guess, 
Just to save appearances, 
While the devil, maturely weighing 
What the house is meant for—playing, 
And that then and there, the guests 
Must perform his high behests, 
And promote his interests, 
Duly promises to lay 
(Reckoning on the aforesaid play) 
Every night in order due 
For each Crockford-cubit, two. 
Both performing thus in turn 
To complete the whole concern, 
As agreed, if not so soon 
As the endof May, in June. 


The writer’s resources of phraseology, 
rhyme, and illustration are very extensive—- 
he is no stranger, by the way, to the public 
—his Letters to Julia are well and accept- 
ably knowa—and these most felicitous re- 
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sources for effect, are combined with a libe- 
rality of sentiment, and at the same time a 
serious and lofty tone of moral réeprobation, 
lightly and delicately conveyed, that claim 
and receive our unleigned respect. His 
irony, sO far as it is directed against the 
demon of gaming generally, must fall soft 
enough upon the multitude of its worship- 
pers, while, upon the high-priest—the insti- 


tutor of fresh facilities—the contriver of 


new blandishments —the man who thus osten- 
tatiously spreads before the public gaze both 
the gains derived from pandering to this pas- 
sion, and the seductions by which be lures 
his victims, and accomplishes his winning 
purposes—it may perhaps descend somewhat 
uncomfortably and mal-apropos. As to this 
point, however, our calculation will pro- 
bably be baffled, for, considering the strange 
perversions whicd vice, and this passion of 
gaming especially, contessedly effects in the 
breasts of its votaries, we must not venture 
with any confidence to conclude, that the 
circumstance of public notice being thus for- 
cibly drawn to this seat and centre of pro- 
fligacy, by the proud and defying aspect it 
assumes, May not augment the irresistibili- 
ties of the place, instead of diminishing them, 
among that wide class especially who sin for 
notoriety’s sake; and thus the owner’s pur- 
pose be doubly answered. 


The Zenana; or, a Nuwatl’s Leisure 
Hours ; by the Authorof Pandurang Hari ; 
or Memoirs of a Hindoo ; 1827.—The Dee- 
wan, or Prime Minister, of the Nuwab of 
Surat, is disgraced for malversations in office, 
and some months pass away before he can 
seize upon any opportunity for recovering bis 
credit, At last he hears of the arrival of au 
Arab vessel, with a slave on bourd of the 
most ravishing beauty, and by ber means be 
ho, es to conciliate bis offended master. By 
a little alacrity, he out-maneuvres the cot- 
wal, or minister of police, who has the same 
object in view, and who had been the cause 
of the premier’s disgrace ; he gets possession 
of the lady—presents ber to the Nuwab, and 
is immediately reinstated. The cotwal is 
very much annoyed by this deleat, and 
watches, like a cat, for his revenge. In the 
meanwhile the lady plays the capricious, and, 
though in the ardour of excitement the Nu- 
wab even offers marriage, she will listen to 
nothing till an answer is obtained to some 
questions she proposes to put to the astrolo- 
gers. The only astrologers of the town are 
an old Hindoo of some celebrity, and the 
court astrologer, a Mahometan—a were 
pretender. The premier and the cotwal are 
commanded to assemble the astrologers, and 
a struggle ensues—each wishing to gain the 
Nuwab’s favour by securing a favourable 
answer. The old Hindoo is gained over by 
the premier, and the Mahometan by the coi- 
wal, Contradictory answers are given ; and, 
as the lady’s real object was delay, she avails 
herself of the pretence, and puts the Nuwab 
olf for a twelvemonth, In the rage of dis- 
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appointment he threatens destruction to the 
astrologers ; und they, to save themselves, 
ugree to criminate their patrons. The 
patrons, however, foreseeing the danger, 
compromise their quarrel, and prove too 
much for the astrologers, one of whom gets 
a hundred stripes on the soles of his feet, and 
dies of his wounds, and the,.other has the 
good fortune to escape with impunity, But 
all this, though amusingly told, is not essen- 
tial to the machinery of the tales. The lady 
perseveres in refusing to listen to the Nu- 
wah’s proposals. He is exceedingly out of 
temper, and plagues the minister to death, 
who now repents of ever having introduced 
this whimsical stranger to him. Presently 
appears in the scene a suspicious Persian, and 
circumstances lead the minister to conclude 
he is some way or other connected with the 
lady—sbe is known to be a Persian, though 
nothing more is known of her. Forthwith 
he resolves to see this Persian privately, in 
the hope of discovering, through him, some 
means of getting rid of her. With difficulty 
he finds out that he is lodging in the out- 
skirts of the town with the old Hindoo astro- 
loger, and in the evening he proceeds in the 
disguise of a Persian to get an interview with 
him. Now, it so happens, that this same 
Persian had beaten the minister’s barber ; 
and at this very time the barber, with some 
of bis friends, had assembled for the purpose 
of taking revenge upon him, The party see 
the minister advancing, and mistake him for 
the Persian. They contrive to throw a fish- 
erman’s net over him, and thus whip him up 
to the bough of a tree ; and while he is thus 
suspended, they set to and give his posteriors 
a hearty scourging, that lays him up for 
months. A scene of some humour follows, 
while he consults the surgeons, and attempts 
to divert the Nuwab’s inquiries about his 
wounds, In the meanwhile the Persian dis- 
appears ; the lady’s resolutions are still inflexi- 
ble, and the Nuwab more enamoured than 
ever. The year is nearly concluding, when 
the lady desires to visit some particular gar- 
dens; but stipulates that no male shall be 
permitted to look at her on the journey. All 
are consequently commanded to shut them- 
selves up in their houses; but just as she 
reaches the gardens, some ten or a dozen 
male folks rush towards her, and actually 
stare her in the face. Into a furious passion 
breaks the lady on her return to the palace. 
—What is the matter? asks the Nuwab. 
Enough is the matter, says the lady, Your 
orders have been trampled on; and men 
have gazed on me. By the prophet, I would 
rather wed a foot-suldier, than a prince with- 
out power. My answer must be deferred 
anotber year. Now, in his turn, bursts the 
Nuwab into a still greater fury, and bellow- 
ing like a bull, he closes the gates of the 
town, arders the names of every man to be 
taken down, and promises to hang all that 
are absent as soon as they are caught. About 
a bundred are seized, and ordered for instant 
execution. The lady, a little mollified by 
M.M. New Series.—Vou. III, No. 17. 
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these effects of her vagaries, proposes that, 
instead of hanging these hundred wretches, 
the heads of each profession, and principal 
trade, should be compelled to relate some 
entertaining tale, and that, if one must die, 
the relator of the worst tale should suffer, 
The Nuwab consents; the parties are assem- 
bled, and eight or ten tales are told—filling 
up the greater part of the volumes. The 
series is interrupted by the approach of a 
grand festival. During the festivities ap- 
pears again the Persian. The Nuwab 
orders him to be seized, but he escapes. 
A few days after, a noble Persian demands 
un audience. He proves to be the very man, 
He delivers a firman from Nadir Shah, for 
the Nuwab to deliver up the lady. Great 
perplexity follows; but eventually all is 
cleared up. The lady, a Persian princess, 
had two cousins; to the younger of whom 
she was betrothed ; the elder was his bro- 
ther’s rival. Maddened by jealousy, be had 
the lady privately carried away, and his 
brother murdered. The Arab captain, who 
carried away the lady, deceived his employer, 
and sold her at Surat. The mysterious Per- 
sian proves to be the murderer himself; he 
had discovered the lady’s residence with the 
Nuwab, and procured the Emperor’s firman 
to have her delivered up to him. Fortu- 
nately the Nuwab discovers that the Persian 
was the murderer of his brother, serids him in 
chains to the Emperor, and excuses the ap- 
parent disregard of the firman. The lady’s 
sorrow, for the death of her lover, by degrees 
wears away, and, at last, she consents to 
bless the Nawab. é 

The tales themselves—to speak of them 
collectively—we have no space to speak of 
them separately—are of a lively,eventful cha- 
racter ; exceedingly well told ; and—what is 
the writer ’s main purpose—well calculated to 
convey a good deal of information, in a very 
agreeable way, of the manners and habits of 
the people of Hindostan. 

If the writer’s statement is to be taken 
seriously, the tales are entirely of native 
manufacture. He speaks of himself, as 
having been formerly appointed to an out- 
station, far removed from the Presidency, 
and where an intimate knowledge of the 
Persian and Hindostan languages was indis- 
pensable. To further the attainment of this 
knowledge, and to blend amusement with 
instruction, he invited the natives of his 
establishment, to relate to him entertaining 
tales. These his moonshee wrote down on 
the spot, end then, himself, with the moon- 
shee’s assistance, translated them. At first, 
great reluctance was shewn; but money 
soon brought story-tellers in abundance. 
From these tales, thus collected in great 
numbers, the author professes to have select- 
ed the contents of these volumes—rejecting 
such as regarded birds and beasts, giants and 
magicians, extremely childish or absurd,— 
and such again as were full of tricks, and 
treacheries, and intrigues—immoral and in- 
delicate—neither instructive nor amusing. 
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Of course, the skeleton—the mere incidents 
—of the tale is all that can be regarded as 
; the taste and propriety with 
which they are worked up can be nothing 
but European. 
' The Apocalypse of St. John; or, Pro- 
phecy of the Rise, Progress, and Fall of 
the Church of Rome ; the Inquisition ; the 
Revolution ef France ; the Universal War ; 
and the vee Triumph of 5 apd 
being a new Interpretation. the Rev. 
George Croly, 4.M. 1827.—Another inter- 
of these long neglected, and now 
almost abandoned mysteries, was an event, 
perhaps, little to be looked for; after so 
many superior persons of ability and research 
had laboured, if net vainly, at least. very 
unsatisfactorily. The ill success of his distin- 
guished predecessors did not dishearten Mr. 
Croly—a ray of light had flashed upon him, 
which did not and could not illumine them. 
His interpretation rests upon the events of 
the last forty years—which accounts at once 
for the failure of the old interpreters, and 
exonerates himself from the charge of pre- 
sumption. Whatever we may think of the 
resultof his labours, we are decided enough 
as to the ability, and energy, and confidence 
with which he has executed his task. 

On a casual reading of the Apocalypse, 
some years ago, be was struck, he tells us, 
with what appeared to him, the manifest refe- 
rence of the eleventh chapter—tbat of the 
TWO WITNESSES—to one of the most extra- 
ordinary—or, more correctly, to that unique 
event of our own times—the abjuration of 
religion by a government and people. But 
a circumstance, not less striking to Lim, was 
the declaration that this event marked the 
conclusion of an era, in which the whole 
chronology of the Apocalypse rests—the 
well-known 1260 years. These two wit- 
nesses (xi. i.) are said to prophecy in sack- 
cloth 1260 days,* and at the end of these 
days, the beast,—who oppressed the saints 
forty-two months (1260 days) ascends irom 
the bottomless pit, and makes war upon 
them, and kills them. Their dead bodies lie 
three days and a-half, and then the spirit 
re-enters, and they stand upon their feet 
again. Now these two witnesses are the 
scriptures—and their prophecying in sack- 
cloth, indieates the triumph of the beast— 
the papacy ; and the death of these wit- 
nesses is the abjuration of them—an abju- 
ration which took place in France in Novem- 
ber 1793, by a public act of the government 
and people, and continued till June 1797— 
THREE YEARS AND,A-HALF. At the end 
of this period, the-scriptures were re-adopt- 
ed, and public worship revived. But what 
period of the papacy do:these 1260 days in- 
dicate? Deduct 1260 days from 1793, and 
you have the year 533,—the very year when, 
it is admitted on all bands, the papal power 
was firmly established, «In that year it was, 





* In matters of prophecy, the day obviously 
represents the year. 
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that the Emperor, Justinian, first» allowed 

the supremacy of the see of Rome, over that 

of Constantinople, and not before.—-There 

is another number, 666, equally memorable 

and with respect to which, Mr. Croly will be 

thought, perhaps, equally felicitous. The 

thirteenth chapter of the Apocalypse de- 

scribes the beast that rose with seven heads 

and ten horns, and on his heads ten crowns, 

and the name blasphemy. This is the pa- 

pacy. But in the same vision, the Apostle 

beholds another beast coming up out of the 

earth, which had horns like a lamb, and 

spake as a dragon. This had a number— 

666; and the fancy of interpreters has 

pretty generally led them to suppose this 

number involved the name of the particular 

individual or party represented by the beast. 

Mr. Croly, very naturally at least, takes it to 

be, as it stands, a date ; and a 666 added to 

533, make 1199, the very year in which was 

instituted the Inquisition. This lamb-like 

and dragon-tongued beast, therefore, is the 

Inquisition, and very happily is it character- 

ised—that is, by contraries ; and the remain- 

ing part of the description, at least, tallies 

well with the qualities of that infernal court. 

These coincidences led to a farther research, 

The seals, the trumpets, and the vials, are all 

carefully and solicitously examined—with 

singular dexterity, and, it may be, appalling 

success. These prove to™be, in many re-. 
spects, parallelisms. ‘The seals are—1l. The © 
establishment of ‘Christianity ; 2. The fall 
of the Western Empire; 3. Popery; 4. 
French Revelation ; 5. An Interval ; 6. Uni- 
versal War; and 7. Triumph of the Church ; 
The trumpets and vials commence later, and 
are almost wholly parallel; 1. The Papal 
and French Wars in the fourteenth century, 
and the plague of the same century ; 2. De- 
struction of the Spanish Armada; 3. The 
War of the Cevennes; 4. The Wars of Louis 
XIV. ; 5. The French Revolution, and seizure 
of Rome ; 6. The overthrow of the Revolu- 
tion; and 7. The Universal War,—More 
particularly, the filth trumpet announces the 
revolution, and the ninth chapter is a history 
of its changes and states to the expulsion of 
Napoleon. Two states are described as be- 
ing of EQUAL DURATION, which prove to 
be the Republic and the Empire, each eleven 
years; the Republic commencing in 1793, 
and the Empire in 1804, and terminating in 
i815. By the slight addition of a single 
letter, the Apollyon of the Apocalypse will 
give the provunciation of the most remarka- 
ble name of the revolution——Napoleon, 
(145.) 

We cannot, of course, give the author’s 
arguments their full force—we can only out- 
line them; the reader, who has any curi- 
osity about the matter, must refer to the 
book itself: we can assure him he will be 
gratified by contemplating the ability and 
earnestness of the writer; and the air of 
probability he has thrown over the whole 
interpretation will add to bis surprise, if it 
do not compel his assent. 
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Servian Popular Poetry, by John Bow- 
ring ; 1827.—This poetry of the people of 
Servia, traditional for many centuries, has 
only been embodied in print within a few 
years- The Quarterly Review gave some 
account of them recently, with a few tran- 
slations, evidently heightened by a little of 
the translator's ornaments. Mr. Bowring’s 
versions are of a simpler kind, and, in the 
same proportion, of a more valuable cha- 
racter. If we have them at all, let us have 
them as they really are. They wil) scarcely 
be welcomed as additions to the stock of 
enchanting or soul-stirring poetry—they are 
calculated neither to strike very forcibly by 
novelty, nor delight by taste, nor gratify by 
cultivation ; but they are of infinite value, 
as giving us another glance of the operation 
of natural sentiments io remoter times and 
uncouth manners. 

Mr. Bowring’s indefatigable exertions on 
this and other occasions, in the same line, 
have fully established the truth—one of some 
interest, and of no mean importance, in a 
moral and literary view—tbat poetry monats 
up to perfection, not by the slow and gra- 
dual steps, which mark the sister arts; but 
that from the earliest songs of every country 
may be gathered morceaux, quite capable of 
charming those who breathe in the most 
cultivated ages. 

Sentiment requires no technical education 
to foster it; and the rudest modes of life call 
it up in every man’s bosom, as far as nature 
has accorded the original capacity. Certain 
positions, whether relative to ourselves and 
others, or to outward events, are subjects of 
deep interest to us, be we actors, or specta- 
tors only, These positions—or rather the 
interest they excite—are rooted in nature; 
and it is past the skill of man to augment or 
vary them. These positions then, these mo- 
ral attitudes of men, form the poet’s stock ; 
and his materials, in many respects, were as 
ample in the beginning of the world as they 
are now, The machinery of poetry, indeed 
—the times, and oceasions, and the circum- 
stances that shall produce or accompany 
them, must vary with the variations of cus- 


toms and conventions, and advance perhaps — 


with the advance of cultivation, but will 
not differ in the degree, in which other arts do 
at different times ; and for this reason, because 
poetry will only please by selecting — the 
simplest aspects of things—and because it 
must hover perpetually about those emotions 
which have most hold of the human heart. 
The poet is chained down strictly to nature 
in his pursuit of situations, that shall enable 
him to sound his lofiiest strains; and, con- 
sequently, each succeeding bard finds more 
diffieulty than bis predecessor did, and bim- 
self bequeaths still greater difficulty—nar- 
rower resources—to his successor. 

The effects, however, of the instrument, 
which the poet uses—language— must not 
be disregarded. Language improves in ca- 
pacity by the progress of refinement; words 
multiply ; and the invisible and intangible 
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soul of man, and 

emotions come thus 

nicely discriminated. 

enjoys the advantage of studying 

have gone before Lim ; he has also the rules 

of composition ready to bis hands—the fruits 

of puins-taking observation—not that we are 

inclined to attaeh mueh importance to the 

efficacy of rules. The eternal principles, 
upon which all rules are founded, ought to- 
be the discovery of genius for itself—not of 

an arbitrary law to be obeyed. 

Such being our notions, we are not sur- 
prised at the deep pathos occasionally eli- 
cited in these productions of unlettered> 
ages :— 

How so much, says Mr. Bowring, of beautiful 
anonymous poetry should have been created in so 
perfect a form, is asubject well worthy of inquiry. 
Among a peuple, who look to music and song as a 
source of enjoyment, the habit of improvisation 
grows up imperceptibly, and engages all the fer- 
tilities of imagination in its exercise. The thonght 
which first finds vent in a poetical form, if worth 
preservation, is polished and perfected as it passes 
from lip to lip, till it receives the stamp of popular 
approval, and becomes as it were a national pos- 
session. There is no text-book, no authentic re- 
cord, to which it can be referred, whose authority 
should interfere with its improvement. The poetry 
of a people is its cemmon inheritance, which one 
generation transfers, sanctioned and amended, to 
another. Political adversity, too, strengthens the 
attachment of a nation to the records of its ane 
cient prosperous days. The harps may be hung 
on the willows for a while, during the storm and 
the struggle, but when the tumult is over, they 
will be strung again to repeat the old songs, and 
recall the time goue by. 


If this be indeed the process of traditionary 
poetry, it ought to be invaluable. The gem 
of thought, mixed up necessarily in its first 
production with human alloy, is yet seen and 
known to be a gem; and however deeply 
imbedded in grossness, its radiations blaze 
through ; and its purification, too difficult 
for one, the many instinctively accomplish. 

We must give the reader a little speci- 
men; and we will quote the Quarterly’s 
translation of it also, by which the merits of 
Mr. Bowring’s version may be distinctly 
shewn, and the reader see at a glance that 
he may be more safely trusted. 


AJKUNA’S MARRIAGE. 

Shefwas lovely—nothing e’er was lovelier ; 
She was tall and slenderas the pine-tree ; 
White her cheeks, but tinged with rosy blushes, 
As if morning’s beam, had shone upon them, 
Till that beam had reached its high meridian ; 
And her eyes, they were two precious jewels ; 
And her eye-brows, leeches from the ocean ; 
And her eye-lids, they were wings of swallows ; 
Silken tufts the maiden’s flaxen ringlets ; 
And her sweet mouth was a scgar casket ; 
And her teeth were pea‘ls arrayed in order ; 
White her bosom, like two snowy dovelets ; 
And her voice was like the dovelet’s cooing ; 
And her smiles were like the glowing suasbine, &c. 
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QUARTERLY’S TRANSLATION. 
Stately was she, as the mountain pine-tree ; 
White and rosy-colour intermingled 
Were her cheeks, as she had kissed the dawning ; 
Dark and flashing, like two noble jewels, 

Were hereyes, and over them were eye-brows, 
Thin and black, \ike leeches fromthe fountain ; 
Dark the lashes too ; although the ringlets 
Hung above in clusters rich an@golden. 
Softer were her eyelids than the pinions 

Of the swallow, on the breeze reposing ; 
Sweeter were the maiden’s lips than honey ; 
White her teeth, as pearls in ocean ripened ; 
White her breasts, two little panting wild doves ; 
Soft her speaking, as the wild dove’s murmur ; 
Bright her smiling, as the burst of sunshine, &c. 


The words in italics of the Quarterly’s 
translation are not, says Mr. Bowring, to be 
found in the original—which, we think, 
though we know nothing ourselves of the 
original, can scarcely be doubted—no body 
indeed will doubt about it. 


The Cabinet Lawyer, or a Popular Di- 
gest of the Laws of England ; 1827.—This 
is a very useful publication; and a second 
edition, in so very short a space, shews the 
public have found it out. The truth is, no- 
thing in this department was more wanted. 
The only book pretending to a popular view 
of the subject is Blackstone’s; and the nu- 
merous changes that have been brought 
about within the last fifty years have ren- 
dered it almost useless, and in many in- 
stances worse—misleading; and then the 
way in which his defects are supplied, by 
the notes of successive editors, is any thing 
but satisfactory. It is indeed exceedingly 
tiresome to be reading a long-winded state- 
ment, and when you have struggled to the 
end of it, to be told in a note—which re- 
quires a microscope to get at—that tout 
cela est changé. The pubiication before 
us, therefore, is extremely welcome—and 
welcome not only from supplying the defi- 
ciencies of others, but from its own excel- 
lencies. It is a vigorous and, unincumbered 
statement of the subject—a competent di- 
gest, compressed to a tangible size, without 
confusion or obscurity, ‘ Every man should 
know as much of law as may enable him to 
keep himself out of it;’ and here he may get 
it, and getit,agreeably, There is no non- 
sénse in the book—none of the idle reasons 
for things, of which Blackstone is full. For 
surely, with many excellencies, he was much 
of an old woman; and almost incapable— 
from whatever cause—of distinguishing be- 
tween what was, and what ought to be. 

The work is advantageously divided into 
six parts, embracing successively the Con- 
stitution ; the administration of justice ; per- 
sons and classes; property and its incidents ; 
civil injuries ; and crimes and misdemeanors 
—with a very useful appendix, under the 
title of a dictionary of law terms, acts of 
parliament, and judicial matters, which could 
not, says the author, be properly incorpo- 
rated into the body of the work, yet neces- 
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sary to comprise an entire digest of the 
laws of England. In this department, too, 
is condensed a great variety of recent sta- 
tutes, a knowledge of which is more or less 
essential to every person, especially the acts 
relative to the post-office, assessed taxes, 
turnpikes, stamps, excise, navigation and 
commerce, marriages, bread, and other sub- 
jects, correct information on which can hardly 
be any where procured in a collective form, 
and never without considerable care and in- 
convenience. The second edition has con- 
siderable improvements. 


Falkland ; 1827.—We take up the pen to 
speak of Falkland with that deep interest in 
the future literary destiny of its author, 
which youthful genius naturally awakens in 
our minds. Would that the subject were 
other than it is; and that the writer, with 
his high gifts, had not been tempted by en- 
thusiasm, and the consciousness of power, 
into an elaborate delineation of the workings 
of unholy passion, through all ils descending 
gradations, from the excitement, which lifts 
the mind transiently above the common 
crowd, only to plunge its infatuated victim 
irrecoverably below it. He takes his motto 
from La. Nouvelle Eloise; and he tells the 
tale of the seduction of a married woman’s 
affections, and the final triumph over her 
virtue, we will not say in imitation exactly 
of the man whom he has evidently taken as 
his tutor, but in the self-same spirit which 
stirred that mighty master’s bosom. The 
book is of less dimensions than Rousseau’s, 
and unquestionably inferior in execution; 
but what it lacks, it lacks in detail, in the 
skill to be derived only from years and prac 
tice, rather than the more essential and un- 
acquirable talents, or a thorough good-will 
for accomplishing a work equally mischie- 
vous with that of his great prototype. 

It is to be lamented, and not lightly, but 
deeply lamented—we say not this as words of 
course—that with abilities such as are here 
indicated, the author should not pursue the 
suffrages of the wise and good, instead of a 
species of bastard fame, to which age, and 
maturity, and virtue can never give their 
approbation. Let him be sure, that con- 
tempt for the opinions of the better part of 
his fellows—pretty distinctly announced in 
his prelace—will only precipitate him into 
imprudencies, that will, first or last, work 
him nothing but bitterness. 


Practica! Hints on Light and Shade in 
Painting, illustrated by Examples from 
the Italian, Flemish, and Dutch Schools, 
by John Burnet, 4to.—This is an excellent 
text-book both for the professor of the art 
of painting, and for those who make a know- 
ledge of its principles part of a liberal edu- 
cation; indeed, we have never met with any 
thing that can be compared with it for the 
mass of information it contains on the sub- 
ject it pretends to elucidate. The “ Hints” 
afte clear, concise, and nervous; and the 
illustrations are chosen with the greatest 
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good taste, and engraved in the most spirited 
and beautiful manner. 

Drawing is, of course, the painter’s abe- 
cedario ; having acquired that, his studies 
may be divided into three parts—compo- 
sition, light and shade, and colour—wanting 
any one of these, he will never excel, but 
being master of them, he must be respec- 
table. We remember to have seen Mr. Bur- 
net’s ‘ Hints’ on composition, which pre- 
ceded the work before us; he has now but 
to give us an equally useful compendium on 
colour, which, by the way, is already an- 
nounced, and a work will be in the hands of 
the public, capable of forming a correct 
taste, and teaching judicious discrimination. 

Of the present work, we cannot convey a 
better idea than the following extract from 
the preface will give,—it is a pleasing speci- 
men of the avthor’s manner, and, as far as it 
goes, will bear us out in the character we 
gave of it in the first paragraph :— 


I have endeavoured to trace the effects, as much 
as possible, totheir first causes, operating in various 
ways on the minds of the different artists who have 
adopted them. Whether they were guided by rules, 
or imitative instinct, we cannot now determine ; 
nor is it ‘wy wish to inculeate any doctrine when 
the student has a better mode of his own to serve 
as a guide. Let him, however, always bear in 
mind, that in painting, as in other things, to use 
the words of Dr. Johnson,—“ The accidental com- 
positions of heterogeneous modes are dissolved by 
the chance which combined them; but the uniform 
simplicity of primitive qualities neither admits in- 
crease, nor suffers decay.” 


Picturesque I iews of the English Cities ; 
from Drawings, by G. F. Robson. Edited 
‘by J. Britton.—To Mr. Britton the public 
are already indebted for his numerous series 
of beautiful engravings of our different ca- 
thedrals and abbeys—however, he now pro- 
duces another work, which is to consist of 
four parts—two are already published: the 
first contains views of York, Litchfield, Wor- 
cester, Norwich, Rochester, Canterbury, 
Chichester, Bristol ; and the second, which 
has just appeared, views of Winchester, 
Hereford, Salisbery, Chester, Carlisle, Wells, 
and Lincoln—and a different view of Nor- 
wich : they are all beautifully executed, and 
reflect great credit on all parties concerned, 
The value of these would have been mate- 
rially enhanced if accompanied by a letter- 
press description, which, we perceive, the 
‘editor promises to give separately, when the 
engravings are completed; he is compelled, 
he says, to this arrangement, to avoid the 
operation of a most absurd and oppressive 
act of parliament, which forces the pub- 
lishers of all works, in which letter-press 
is used, to give eleven copies to as many 
wealthy institutions; all of which, being 
amply endowed with the necessary funds, 
ought to foster and encourage rather than 
tax and depress literature in all its branches. 
None know the inconvenient effect of this 
shameful tax better than Mr. Britton; no 
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individual having smarted more under its 
application. 


A Discourse of the Objects, Advantages, 
and Pleasures of Science; 1827.—A so- 
ciety, consisting of persons well known in 
the literary, political, and scientific world— 
of men distinguished alike for public spirit 
and tried ability—have undertaken the super- 
intendence of a series of treatises on every 
subject that can be brought within the pre- 
cincts of useful knowledge, under the title 
of a Liprary of useful knowledge. The 
very purpose of the publication of them, is 
to circulate the ready means of gaining in- 
formation among the more uneducated classes 
of society ; plainness and cheapness there- 
fore are indispensable qualities, and effectual 
mvasures have been adopted to secure both. 
The series will commence with subjects 
of science. The discourse before us is the 
preliminary treatise, professing to exhibit 
the objects, advantages, and pleasures of 
science; and well does the execution cor- 
respond with its profession. It is the pro- 
duction of an indefatigable member of the 
society—Mr. Brougham—and presents, at 
once, a proof of bis persevering zeal for the 
diffusion of knowledge, and another speci- 
men of his powerful ability to assist in the 
actual communication of it. It is, in our 
opinion, the very best and most distinct—the 
most connected and complete view of the 
matter—numerous as similar views have 
been—we have ever read. 

Take asample of the familiar and happy 
style of the introduction. There is some- 
thing positively agreeable, says he, in gain- 
ing knowledge for its own sake :— 

When you see any thing for the first time, you 
at once derive some gratification from the sight 
being new ; your attention is awakened, and you 
desire to know more about it. If it is a piece of 
workmanship, as an instrument, a machine of any 
kind, you wish to know how it is made, how it 
works, and what use it is of. Ifit isan animal, 
you desire to know where it comes from, how it 
lives, what are its dispositions, and, generally, its 
nature and habits. This desire is felt,too, without 
at all considering that the machine or the animal 
may ever be of the least use to yourself practically ; 
for, in all probability, you may never see them 
again. But you feel a curiosity to learn all about 
them, because they are new and unknown to you. 
You accordingly make inquiries; you feel a gra- 
tification in getting answers to your questions— 
that is, in receiving information, and in knowing 
more—in being better informed than you were 
before. If you ever happen again to see the same 
instrument or animal, you find it agreeable to 
recollect having seen it before, and to think that 
you know something about it. If you see another 
instrument, or animal, in some respects like, but 
differing in other particulars, you find it pleasing 
to compare them together, and to note in what 
they agree, and in what they differ. Now, all this 
kindof gratification is of a pure and disinterested 
nature, and has no reference to any of the common 
purposes of life; yet itis a pleasure—an enjoy- 


ment. You are nothing the richer for it; you 
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do not gratify your palate, or any other bodily 
appetite ; and yet it is so pleasing that you would 
give something out of your pocket to obtain it, and 
would forego some bodily enjoyment for its sake. 
The pleasure derived from science is exactly of 
the like nature, or rather, it is the yery same. 
For what has just been referred to is in fact 
science, which in its most comprehensive sense 
means knowledge, and in its urdinary sense means 
knowledge reduced to @ system—that is, ar- 
ranged ina regular order, so as to be conveniently 
taught, easily remembered, and readily applied. 


Personal Narrative, or Adventures in 
the Peninsula during the War in 1812-13. 
By an Officer, late in the Staff-corps Regi- 
ment of Cavalry; 1827.—Though but a 
barren volume, not however a dull one, we 
are not unwilling to accept it with thank ful- 
ness. Accounts of other countries are for 
the benefit of those who stay at home; we 
are of the stay-at-home Gass, and do not 
care how many books of this kind we have, 
provided they come authenticated. It is only 
variety of descriptions—it is only the survey 
of many eyes, that will supply in any thing 
like a satisfactory manner, to the domestic 
reader, the use of his own. No one per- 
son will see precisely with the eyes of ano- 
ther. One man, tvo, loves what another 
scorns; One gazes where another only glances; 
one has no eyes at all for many things we 
require, and another has prejudices which 
blind him to more; one lacks opportunities, 
or tact, or capacity, which the superior faci- 
lities or superior talents of another may sup- 
ply. Itis easy to discern the bias of a wri- 
ter, but not so easy to measure the allowance 
which we feel must in sume degree be made 
for his representations ; but when we bave the 
representations of scores of travellers, we 
can notonly discern the individual bias, but 
we have the means of estimating its depre- 
ciating effect ; by comparing statements, and 
balancing prepossessions, we arrive at last at 
a preity safe result. Therefore, we welcome 
these and similar publications, though they 
swell to dozens. 

The writer before us was in the commis- 
sariat department, and was of course driven 
frequently from the scene of action; and in 
fact seems to have traversed the north and 
centre of Portugal in all directions; but of 
Spain he saw no more than the frontiers, 
and the line of march of the army to the 
Pyrenees. He was very young, just escaped 
from school indeed; and the letters profess 
to have been wiitien on the spot. He is a 
little too full of his school-books, and parades 
his Greek and Latin, and even Hebrew, to say 
nothing of divers other languages: but if the 
letters indeed appear as they were written, 
they are no contemptible specimen of early 
and cultivated ability. The sentiments be 
expresses relative to the Portuguese and Spa-~ 
niards, and to conspicuous individuals, must 
of course be received as rather picked up 
from others than gathered from observation. 
We were struck with the contrast between 
his represeatations of the Portuguese, and 
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what appears to be the existing state of 
things. Then. we were welcomed and re- 
spected ; now we are looked cool upon, and 
all but insulted. But it is one thing to come 
and rescue a nation from oppressors, and 
quite anotber to put ourselves in so equivocal 
a position, that we must either be regarded 
as the friends of one half the nation against 
the other, or as usurpers, who seize the coun- 
try, and resolve to keep it as long as a rival 
power keeps similar possession of a neigh- 
bouring country. 


Stories of Chivalry and Romance ; i1827.— 
This little volume contains six tales, ali of 
them belonging, as the title expresses, to 
the chivalric order and period. What shall 
we say of them? They have no distinctive 
character ; but the insatiable devourer of fic- 
tion may very well occupy an hour or two 
with them. 

A writer of tales lies under great disad- 
vantages, it must be allowed, compared with 
the novel writer, though we are perhaps apt 
to consider the construction of a tale an un- 
dertaking of inferior pretension. A tale is 
usually so brief, that a glance suffices for 
deciding on the proportion or disproportion 
of its parts—the order of its arrangement— 
the bearings of its subsidiary portions on the 
main story—and, lastly—the most intportant 
of all considerations belonging to it—whe- 
ther the main incident upon which the whole 
interest hinges, has been used for the same 
purpose a thousand times or not. If it have 
been so employed time out of mind, then the 
extremely narrow limits of a tale bars the 
possibility of any compensating for the ab- 
sense Of novelty. 

The plotof a novel mag, to be sure, be worn 
to the bone; but then a novel may have subor- 
dinate plots —episodes, dialogues, discussions, 
descriptions, and every conceivable variety 
of subject, and to an extent almost unlimited. 
The bookbinder too, and the printer, conspire 
to distract our mental covp-d’eil of the pro- 
duction, by dividing it into volumes: and 
though the main outline and features of tbe 
story may be the thousandth repetition of 
what we have seen before, yet the fillings- 
up and shadings-in of the intermediate parts 
may entirely confound our memories as to 
the actual prototype. In short, a novel af- 
fords so much larger a scope for a writer’s 
powers, that if he be capable of excelling in 
anyway, he may find or make an opportu- 
nity of bringing these powers conspicuously 
and effectively forward. As many times as 
he offends by faults, he may compensate by 
beauties ; and, at the worst, may leave the 
final balance of good and bad, in the reader’s 
mind, confounded and undecided. 

Thinking as we do of the difficulties 
of the tale writer, it seems a matter to 
be regretted that any body should volun- 
tarily impose upon himself additional fet- 
ters by writing with reference to a state 
of society so peculiar, and so strictly and 
necessarily limiting the sources of inven- 
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tion. It occasions the same wonder in our 
minds, that we should feel with respect to 
petsons preferring the phraseology of Cicero 
and Virgil for the embodying of their 
thoughts, to the free and boundless forms of 
expression which their mother-tongue would 
afford them. 

The Road Guide, No. I., London to Bir- 
mingham.—This is a very useful and con- 
venient publication. The distances between 
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each stage are carefully set down, and a de- 
scription of every place on the road wor 

the least notice, is pleasantly detailed. 
The whole is contained in a size well adapt- 
ed to the pocket. Indeed, when a traveller 
leaves London for a particular place, he 
needs only the direction to that place, and 
not a huge volume containing all the cross 
roads in the country. No. II. is to continue 
the route from Birmingham to Holyhead. 








THEATRES, 


Easter customarily brings with it a round 
of spectacle at the principal dheatres. The 
English are, after all, a pantomime-loving 
people; and, though Christmas monopolizes 
harlequin, yet Easter lays claim to something 
as like harlequinade as is contrivable by the 
Farleys of this present world. 

“ Peter Wilkins,” an imitation of Gulli- 
ver, and perhaps among the most amusing 
of the imitations of Swiit’s immortal bur- 
lesque, is the ground-work of the Covent- 
garden spectacle. Peter is wrecked ona 
desert island, where he renders a service to a 
female inhabitant of the moon, by whom he 
is introduced to all the novelties of this 
hitherto forbidden sphere, notwithstanding 
the rising propensities of Mr. Green. The 
idea is wrought up by Mr. Farley into a 
series of adventures, the mirth of which may 
probably atone for their perfectly terrestrial 
calibre. The proverbial skill of Covent-Gar- 
den in machinery is exhibited to great ad- 
vantage. The audience are kept in constant 
anxiety by the souring ambition of the per- 
formers, particularly of that very pretty little 
pantamimiste Miss Scott, who has established 
a high reputation in birds of paradise, flying 
sorceresses, angels, and other wonders on the 
wing, and whose delicate bones, we sin- 
. cerely hope, will not be broken in the course 

of her professional elevations. A great deal 
of showy scenery fills up the intervals left 
inthe mind of the audience by the acting and 
dialogue ; and, with the help of Messrs. Grieve 
and Saul, who are the true performers on 
the occasion, the audience listen to Keely 
and Power with perfect patience. Both 
these actors are clever and popular; but as it 
is the business of an actor to say only what 
has been set down for him, and as neitber of 
them is emulous of the honour of authorship, 
we must allow ourselves to say that they 
both talk a vast deal of nonsense in the 
eourse of the drame of ‘‘ Peter Wilkins.” 

Charles Kemble, after bis pilgrimage to 
the waters, has returned to the favouritism 
which his fine stage qualities always deserve 
and obtain. Miss Foote, to whom popularity 
_adheres with a desperate fidelity, and whom, 
in our natural deference for the sex, we be- 
lieve to have been ‘‘ more sinned against 
than sinning,” is playing to full houses dur- 
ing a brief engagement, and the theatre 
is enjoying the reflux of that golden tide, 


which, we are always inclioed to think, ac- 
tivity and good sense in managers would 
render perpetual, But a serious loss seems 
about to be experienced in Jones, the most 
animated, intelligent, and effective actor of 
the lighter comedy that the stage has seen 
since Lewis. Whether he joins the Drury 
Lane company, from which overtures have, 
it is said, been made to him, we cannot as- 
certain, But to have lost such an actor is 
among the worst omens of a theatre. 

Drury Lane exhibits at least activity. A 
succession of perfurmances, if not quite ori- 
ginal, yet not much remembered, have sig- 
nalized the manager’s diligence. The pre- 
sent spectacle is ‘* Gil Blas,” which, however 
antiquated, and in fact attempted to be 
brought forward, perbaps, as often as any 
other subject on the stage, is yet either so 
little known, or so well adapted to the 
lar tastes) (so far as the subject goes), that 
it at this moment makes a popular spectacle, 
Gil Blas is played by Miss Kelly, to whom, 
by an especial right, belong all exbibitions 
of archness, subtlety, and female pantaloons. 
She has talent and well turned ancles, and 
thus she follows the direction of nature. 
Some pretty scenery, though not so effective 
as the general displays of ;this theatre, con- 
summates the charm, and Gil Blas is more 
lucky than his original. Laporte appears 
from time to time in little forces, translated 
from the French. He is an ingenious actor, 
but too grotesque for the English stage ; his 
pronunciation is a still more formidable draw- 
back. At his time of life the difficulty of a 
new language is insurmountable: and how- 
ever we may admire the boldness of the 
effort, it is impossible to congratulate him 
upon its success. 

Mathews, always ingenious, and labour- 
ing with extraordinary diligence for novelty, 
is proceeding in his entertainment at the 
Lyceum. It consists of the *‘ Home Circuit,’’ 
a series of scenes and charavicrs fmiliar to 
Londoners. Epping Hunt scene contains 
some very pleasant songs and recitations, and 
is on the whole deserving of the habitual po- 
pularity of that very dextrous and attractive 
performer, 

Yates, at the Adelphi, carries on a similar 
exhibition, consisting of the anecdotes of his 
early theatrical career; some of those ex- 
cellent imitations of the style and dialogue of 
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the principal actors, for which he is remark- 
able; and a‘* Monopolylogue,”’ in which he 
very ably plays a succession of parts. The 
whole is. dextrously ant hy and per- 
formed. 
* The King’s Theatre has hitherto had one 
of its best seasons. Signora Toso, a fine 
stage figure, with a powerful voice, which 
the practice of a few years must bring out 
with great effect and beauty, has given new 
life to the performances. Galli, the first 
basso cantante of Italy, has appeared, and 
sustained his high reputation. He is a power- 
ful and scientific singer. Caradori has re- 
turned to the performance of those characters 
for which she is best fitted. Tenderness, in- 
nocence, and modesty seem to adopt her as 
their natural representative on the stage ; but 
she must leave the storms and struggles of 
the higher passions to others. When she in- 
sists on flourishing in the prima donna ener- 
gies, she mistakes her talent and the public 
interest. 

The Haymarket Theatre is already mak- 
ing preparations ; and a complaint has gone 
through the newspapers against the cruelty 
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of shutting up the theatre for eight months 
in the year. There seems: something arhi- 
trary enough in this at first sight, and we arvé 
satisfied that the whole system relative to the 
minisierial government of the drama might 
be very advantageously reformed. Why the 
appointment of a licenser should exist—this 
odious remnant of the most odious law of the 
most odious of all codes—is incomprehensible 
except on the ground of patronage. Why 
the authorship of the stage should be exposed 
to universal plunder, in the midst ofa time 
when the law of copyrights is growing more 
accurate, more solid, and more practically 
guarded every day, is a question which it is 
extremely difficult to answer. Something 
should undoubtedly be done to secure the 
stage author’s right to bis ply, and his family 
their inheritance in the labours of his pen. 
Until this isdone, by some legislator, with 
sense enough to see his way, and with zeal 
enough,to defy the trouble of the effort, the 
authorship of the stage—elegant, vivid, de- 
lightful as its nature is—must fee] itself but an 
exotic in the winter-world of England. 
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ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


March 9.—At this meeting there was read, 
a ** Notice respecting some errors common 
to many tables of Logarithms,” by Charles 
Babbage, Esq., Foreign Secretary of this So- 
ciety, of which we have already given an 
account.—There were next read two letters 
from Mr. Andrew Lang to F. Baily, Esq., 
dated St. Croix, 20th of March and 30th of 
November 1826. The first of these trans- 
mits an account of observations of the meri- 
dian transit of the moon’s enlightened limb, 
and some stars preceding and foliowing her, 
made at St. Croix, lat. 17° 44’ 32” north, as- 
sumed long. 64° 45° west, between Septem- 
ber 22, 1825, and March 15, 1826. These 
were sent to Mr. Schumacher at the same 
time, and have been published in No, 104 of 
his Astron. Nachrichten. 

Mr. Lang describes the climate of St. 
Croix as peculiarly favourable to astronomi- 
cal observations, and speaks of the steadiness 
of the terrestrial refraction there. The ter- 
restrial refraction scarcely ever varies per- 
ceptibly from the one-sivteenth part of the 
intercepted arc. 

In Mr. Lang’s second communication, he 
présents'a farther account of the meridian 
transits of the moon’s enlightened limb, and 
of moon-culminating stars, observed between 
March 30, and November 2], 1826. He also 
gives a summary of his observations of oc- 
cultations of «1, and «2, Sagittarii by the 
moon, on the 9th of September ; and of J 
Virginis, on the 28th of October. 

Next, there was read a paper, “ On a new 
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application of the method of determining 
the time by observations of two stars when 
in the same vertical, to the case of Polaris 
when so situated with respect to any other 
circumpolar star in the course of its diurnal 
revolution below the pole. By Dr. T. L. 
Tiarks. The author first describes the pecu- 
liarities and advantages of this method, and 
then presents the investigation of the for- 
mulw of computation, If 2 denote the co- 
latitude of the place of observation, d the 
polar distance of the pole-star, D that of the 
other star, « their difference of right ascen- 
sions, and ¢ the time elapsed from the upper 
passage of the pole-star to the moment of its 
being on the same vertical with the other ; 
then the result of the investigation gives 


sin « 
(1). .(¢-++- 9) = os 
The values of y and @ being determined by 
the following equations ; viz, 
sin (D — d) 
sin d sin D cos) 
(IIT) .. tan =x Sin de (sin2 Dsin2d) 
sin (D — d) 
sin @ 
‘tan d 


The author occupies a portion of his paper 
in tracing the limits of error, and in. point- 
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ing out in what cases the method is not; 


strictly true. 

Lastly: There was read a letter from M. 
Gambart to the President, dated Marseilles, 
30th of December 1826. After adverting to 
what may be supposed bis temerity in anti- 

























transit of the comet seen in 
the sun’s disc, on the 18th of 
presents the elements of the 
parabolic orbit of another comet, which are 


sis 
” From Midnight. 
Passage of the perihelion 1827. 34¢- 959 M.T. 
lion distance.,....-..+ 04655 
tude of peribelion...... 34° 0’ 50” 
Longitude of the node ...... 191 44 33 





Inclination «---..+- seeeees 72 415 
Motion retrograde. 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The Wedaesday meetings of this Society, 
during the last month, bave been numerously 
attended, and the lectures at three o'clock 
have excited much interest. At three of these 
meetings, the secretary delivered discourses on 
the affinities that connect the different groups 
of ornithology, illustrating the subject by 
specimens of the most attracting groups in 
the society’s collection. Several ladies of dis- 
tinguished rank were present at these exhi- 
bitions. A lecture bas also been given by 
Mr. Brookes, the celebrated anatomist, on 
the comparative anatomy of the ostrich. 
A fine opportunity was afforded for illus- 
trating this subject by a donation from his 
Majesty of a female ostrich which, lately 
died in the menagerie at Windsor. Prepara- 
tions were made of the more interesting parts 
of this bird, which, with specimens of the 
different parts of structure of the emeu, 
cassowary, rhea, &c. selected from Mr. 
Brookes’s museum, served to illustrate this 
very erudite and scientific lecture. A nume- 
rous audience of the principal men of science 
in London, was collected on this occasion. 

: ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 15.—Sir R. H. Vyvyan, Bart., M.P., 
and Czsar Moreau, Esq., were admitted Fel- 
fows of the Society, and the following papers 
were read :—An Astronomical Paper, by C, 
Rumker, Esq. ; Remarks on a correction of 
the solar tables required by Mr. South’s Ob- 
servations, by G. B. Airey, Esq., F.x.s.—The 
reading was begun of a paper on the mutual 
attractions of the particles of magnetic bodies, 
by S. H. Christie, Esq., F.n.s.—Feb. 22. 
G. W. Taylor, Esq., m.P., was admitted a 
Fellow of the Society, and the reading of 
Mr. Christie’s paper concluded.—A_ notice 
was read, entitled Correction of an Error 
in a paper published in the Philosophical 
Transactions, entitled “ On the parallax of 
the fixed Stars,” by I. F. W. Herschell, Esq., 
Secretary 8.s.; and a paper on attractions 
apparently magnetic, exhibited during che- 
mical combinations, by W. L. Henwood, Esq., 
Communicated by D. Gilbert, Esq., v.P.2.s.— 
Mar. 1. Dr. J.C. Prichard was admitted a 
Fellow of the Society ; and a paper was read 
on the structure and use of the submaxillary 
odoriferous giand of the Crocodile, by Thomas 
Bell, Esq., F.u.s., communicated by Sir. E. 
Home, Bart., v.p.n.s.—The reading was 
commenced of a paper, entitled, “‘ Note on the 

M.M. New Series.— Vou.1l1. No. 17. 
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Chemical of two liquids lately 
proposed as powerful disinfectants, and on 
the action of those liquids ov putrid animal 
matter,” by A. B. Granville, MD., F.n8., 
—Mar. 8. M. M. Morichini, Ehrman, and Am- 
pere, were elected Foreign Members of the 
Society.—A letter was read from M. Rum- 
ker, announcing his discovery of a Comet 
in the southern hemisphere, in September last, 
at Paramatta.—The reading of Dr. Gran- 
ville’s puper was concluded.—A paper was 
also read, entitled “ On the permeability of 
transparent screens of extreme tenuity by 
radiant heat,” by W. Ritchie; communi- 
cated by Mr. Herschell.—March 15. Captain 
G. Everest, conductor of the trigonometrical 
survey of India, was admitted Fellow of the 
Society ; and M. M. Struve, Stromayer, 
Plana, and Soémering, were elected Foreign 
Members.—A paper was read, entitled “Cor- 
rection of an Error ia the reduction of the 
observations for atmospherical refraction at 
Point Bowen, by Lieut. Forster, &.N., F.R.S. 5 
the reading was also commenced of a Paper 
on Experiments for determining the mean 
density of the Earth, made with two invari- 
able pendulums, at the mine of Dolcoath, in 
Cornwall, by Mr. Whewell, #.n.s., and G. B. 
Airey, F.8.s.—Mar. 22. The reading of the 
above paper was concluded, and an Appendix 
to it, by Professor Airey, was read, 
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INSTITUTE—ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


Paris, January 22, and February 17.— 
The president stated, that after a due exami- 
nation of the subject, nothing prevented the 
memoirs ‘on the physiology of vegeta- 
bles” from appearing among those which 
are written for the prize for “ experimental 
physiology,’? founded by M. Montyon-——M. 
Arago communicated a letter from M. Bous 
singuult, addressed to M. Humboldt, and 
dated from Bogota, in which be describes the 
earthquake experienced there on June 17, 
1826. M.M., Silvestre and Rose made a 
favourable report on two memoirs of M 
Saintomens, concerning the improvement of 
the uncultivated parts of the Landes.—A 
favourable report was likewise made by 
M. Dulong and Gay Lussac, on a memoir of 
M. Dumas, on various points of the atomie 
theory—which paper, as well as another by 
Dr. V. Portal, on ‘*‘ buman aneucephalous 
monsters,’’? was ordered to be inserted among 
the communications of learned strangers, 
The same bonour was likewise adjudged te 
the observations of M. Lescelles on some 
compounds of brome which he had obtained, 
—February 19, A letter of M. Le Roy of 
of Etiolles, was read, relative to pew instru- 
ments for measuring the stones in the blad- 
der.—Some observations and calculations 
regarding the comet in Bootes, was com- 
municated by M. Vabe and Gambart.- -M. 
Cauchy presented a memoir on the shock of 
ry bodies.— A favourable but verbal re- 
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port was made by M. Blainville, on Dr. Char- 
vet’s work “‘ on the comparative action of 
opium, and its constituent principles on the 
animal economy.”—A very complimentary 
report was delivered by M. M. Thenard and 
Chevreal, on « memoir of M. M. Colin and 
Robiquet, entitled “ new researches on the 
colouring matter of madder,”” which was or- 
dered to be inserted in the collection of 
learned foreigners.—26. M. Delessert made 
some communications relative te M Val- 
lance’s (an English engineer) plan of travel- 
ling by means of an exhausted cylinder.— 
M. Arago mentioned having heard from Cap- 
tain Sabine, that Captain Franklin had crossed 
the whole of North America, and arrived in 
Behring’s Straits.—M. Naviere presented a 
work on the movement of an elastic fluid 
rushing from a reservoir or gasometer,— 
March 9. The meeting was adjourned, in 
consequence of the death of M. La Place.— 
12. M. Geoffrey St. Hilaire stated, that M. 
Tournier Pareay was about to send from Hayti 
to the academy, a work on the yellow fever, 
which he had been observing for four years, 
and did not consider to be at all contagious. 
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—M. Cauchy read a memoir on the tension 
or pression in elastic bodies, and another on 
the shock of elastic bodies. —19. M.M. La- 
treille and Dumeril made a favourable report 
on the memoir of M. Vellot, concerning the 
Cecidomyes, the Gruus Tipula of Linneeus, 
M.M. Cuvier and Dumeril made a report 
on the memoir of M. M. Audouin and Milne 
Edwards, which was ordered to be inserted 
in the collection of learned strangers.— 
M. Biot read a memoir on the measure of 
the azimuths in geodetical operations, and in 
particular on the amplitude of the chain of 
triangles which extend from Bourdeaux to 
Fuimes in Istria.—M. Cuvier read a memoir 
on a genus of fish called pogonias.—M. G, 
St. Hilaire communicated on this subject 
some observations which he had made on 
certain silecies of the Nile, which produce in 
water a sound, which is very audible to a 
by-stander, and which they appear to make 
by means of their fins. ~A verbal report was 
made by M. Girard on M. Lamblardie’s work, 
entitled ‘‘ observations on the projected tolls 
upon the Seine.” 








VARIETIES, SCIENTIFIC AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Scientific Consistency.—We noticed in our 
last the fortuitous concourse of certain atoms 
of gold which had found their way from the 
Royal Society of England and-the Institute 
of France, to the band of Captain Sabine ; 
without alluding to the private motives (and 
we shall be understood by those whom it 
concerns) which ma¥ have influenced these 
two learned bodies, in thus crowning with 
laurels this gentleman’s work on the jendu- 
lum; we shall offer a few observatiors on 
the work itself. On its first appearance, 
we ventured to hint, that the harmony per- 
vading it, so far from proving accuracy of 
observation, merely shewed the skill with 
which the results had been adjusted, or the 
judgment displayed in selecting the observa- 
tions: now we appeal to scientific men, if 
results differing in general but the fraction of 
a second, are likely to be obtained from ob- 
servations made upon certain stars, whose 
position has been accurately determined by 
numerous observations, continued through a 
series of years, and from others whose places 
are known only from La Caille, or if noticed 
by Rumker, have not been attended to by 
him for a sufficient length of time to admit 
of their right ascension and declination being 
calculated with precision. Captain Sabine 
refers in particular, as a proof of the accu- 
racy of his instrument, to the uniformity of 
the result obtained at Maranham ; the mean 
latitude of which, is stated by him, at 
2o 31’ 42-4”, when it ought to have been 
given at 2° 3)’ 23-8”; and the difference of 
the least and greatest observations, instead 
of being two seconds and a-hall, is greater 
than twenty seconds; in fact this difference, 


instead of being constant, is variable: for 
example—the discrepancy between his state- 
ments and the truth, on his own showing, 
amounts in six instances to 43,3”—42.1!'— 
44.6 —1,.2”—1.3” —2.5''"—&c. Again, the 
latitude of Drontheim is wrong, 13."5, but it 
is needless to select from what is only 2 mass 
of error; however, as the time at various 
places, New York and Maravham, for exam- 
ple, was determined by observations made 
with the same unlucky repeating circle, the 
account of the rate of the chronometers, and 
in fact, every computation into which the 
time entered as an element, cannot be de- 
pended upon; still, did the results published 
by Captain Sabine admit of correction, all 
confidence in himself and bis proceedings is 
utterly destroyed, when we find the multipli- 
cation of errors of which no well made in- 
strument is susceptible, and when we see this 
member of a “ scientific family” so negli- 
geut in performing a task which he bad un- 
dertaken, as never to have verified the in- 
strument he employed. To Lieutenant Fors- 
ter we do not allude ; he has made the amende 
honorable, throwing himself on the mercy 
of the public, and citing Captain Sabine 
us the authority for his mistake. There 
is another oversight of Capt. Sabine, which 
is likely to be attended with more serious 
consequences. When performing his expe- 
riments in America, he communicated to 
the Scientific Institutions of that country 
the length of the English yard, at that time 
a particular desideratum, as the subject of 
regulating their weights and measures was 
occupying their attention. On his return to 
this country it was discovered, that an error 
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existed in the length he had assigned to it ; 
so far, however, from apprizing them of his 
unintentional mistake, the circumstance was 
kept a profound secret, and we now learn 
from a paper, inserted in the last number of 
the Quarterly Journal of Science, that ever 
since Capt. Sabine’s visit to America, the 
philosophers of that country, relying upon 
his statement, bave been occupied in ad- 
justing their measures by his incorrect stand- 
ard: when we assert, which we do fearlessly, 
that be bas known for a year and a half that 
the measure which he gave was incorrect, 
and that he bas failed to communicate the 
fact, the circumstance needs no comment. 
From this recipiendary of the Copley medal, 
let us now turn to the royal medals. A year 
or two since, bis Majesty graciously he- 
stowed upon the Royal Society two annual 
gold medals, of the value of fifty guineas 
each, to be awarded as honorary premiums, 
under the direction of the “ President and 
Council of the Royal Society, in such a man- 
per as shall, by the excitement of competi- 

tion among men of science, seem best cal- 
culated to promote the object for which the 
Royal Society was instituted” (extract from 
Mr. Peel’s letter); desiring, at the same time, 
to be informed of the conditions upon which 
the Society intended to award them. The 
resolution adopted on the occasion, by the 
council, communicated to, und approved 
of by, his Majesty, was, that they should be 
given for the most useful “ discoveries, or 
series of investigations, completed and made 
known to the Royal Society, in the year 
preceding the day of their award.’ In con- 
travention of this, their own resolution, the 
council adjudged the royal medals for 1826 
to Mr. Dalton, for his chemical theory of de- 
finite proportions, published nearly twenty 
years ago; and to Mr. Ivory, for his mathe. 

matical papers, inserted in the philosophical 
transactions some three or four years since. 

We have not as yet heard that Mr. Peel 
has signified his Majesty’s approbation of 
these incongruous resolutions, the glaring in- 
consistency of which has, it is reported, led 
to some warm discussions in the society ; but 
we hope that its pecuniary affairs are admi- 
nistered with more integrity than those upon 
which its scientific character depend, and 
we recommend to all our readers a perusal 
of Dr. Brewster’s remarks, contained in the 
last number of his Journal, on the signal im- 
propriety of plundering the present genera- 
tion of their honours, to bestow them on the 
race that is past. 

Hybernation of the Black Ant-—On the 
18th January, a large elm tree, to all appear- 
ance sound, was cut down, on the estate of 
Mr. Baden Powell, of Lackington Green, 
near Tunbridge Wells. On examining tbe 
lower part of the trunk, close to the root, a 
large excavation was discovered, rendering 
the base of the tree quite hollow ; this cavity 
was filled with a large nest, somewhat re- 
sembling a wasp’s vest, but of looser mate- 
vials, being composed of cells, or separate 


excavations, the sides of which were tough 
and pliable, and of a brownish colour, smell- 
ing strongly of the sap of the tree, and filled 
with innumerable large black ants, and 
their eggs quite alive, that is, not torpid. The 
tree had evidently been excavated by them, 
and would, in all probability, have ere long 
failed in its accustomed foliage, the cavity 
being very large; it appeared, indeed, to 
have measured above a foot in height, and 
the same in diameter, tapering towards the 
upper part. I am not aware that the nidus 
of this species of ant has ever been described, 
and, should any of your correspondents wish 
it, I have not any doubt but a drawing might 
be obtained, us the nest is preserved,— 
T. Forster, Phil. Mag. 

Steam Boilers.—In the Philosophical Ma- 
gazine for February, there is a very valuable 
communication from Mr. J. Taylor, who is 
led to inquire, with much modest. caution, 
whether or not the bursting of steam-boilers 
may not be occasioned by a vacuum, form- 
ed in the furnace, by the formation and ex- 
plosion of gas, leaving the boiler to support, 
suddenly, the increased expansive force of the 
steam. Mr. Perkins, in a very able paper, 
inserted in Newton’s Journal of the Arts, for 
April, has advanced a different theory, of 
which the following is an abstract. Steam, 
he says, is often so generated as to indicate 
very high degrees of temperature without a 
corresponding increase of power, so as evi- 
dently to prove that temperature alone can- 
not be relied on as a measure of the elastic 
power of steam. Having ascertained this 
curious fact, he imagined, that if heated 
water were suddenly injected into the super- 
heated steam, the effect would instantly be 
the formation of highly elastic steam, the 
strength of which would depend upon the 
temperature and quantity of the supercharged 
steam, and of the water injected. This theory 
was verified by experiment, and it soon oc- 
curred to him that to this might be traced 
the cause of the tremendous explosions that 
suddenly take place in low as well as high 
pressure boilers. There are many instances 
where, immediately before one of these ter- 
rific explosions had taken place, the engines 
laboured, shewing evidently a decrease of 
power in the engine. To illustrate the theory 
of sudden explosions, let us suppose the feed- 
pipe, or pump, to be choked ; in this case the 
water would soon sink below some parts of the 
boiler, which should be constantly covered by 
it, thus causing them to become heated to a 
much higher temperature than the water: 
the steam being now in contact with the 
heated metal, readily takes up the beat, and 
becomes supercharged with it; since caloric 
will not descend in water, it cannot be takeu 
up by the water which is below it. The 
steam thus supercharged will heat the upper 
surface of the boiler, in some cases red hot, 
and will ignite coals or any other combus- 
tible matter which may be in contact with 
it. If the water, which is kept below the 
supercharged steam by the pressure of it, 
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Should by Circumstance be made to take rials ¢ollected by Count Gailleminot, the 
Stee dled of obdte te tat dienes, co eh French palhtamlor at Constantinople, and 

that from the upper part of the boiler, Baron Tremelin has completely resolved the 


as 

which has become heated above the tempe- 
ratate of the water, in consequence of the 
water having been allowed to get too low, 
i¢ will instantly become bighly elastic steam, 
and an explosion cannot be prevented by any 
safety valve hitherto used. 

Jron Bridge at Paris.—From the inade- 
quate, perbaps we should say unseientific, 
manner in which the ends of the chain bridge 
at’ Paris, were fastened, that structure has 
entirely given way; but as the scaffolding 
on which the road-way had been formed, 
was standing a little below it, and imme- 
diately relieved the chains of a great portion 
of their load, little damage was done to any 
part of the materials. 

Entomology.—In Dr. Brewster’s Journal, 
for April, there is noticed a new species of 
Oscillatoria, O, rubescens, which, though it 
has been long known to the inhabitants of 
part of Switzerland, has only recently been 
observed by the learned, and is described by 
Professor Decandolie, of Geneva. It is annu- 
ally observed from about November to May, 
in the lake of Morat, which is covered in 
several places with a remarkably red sub- 
stance. During the first hours of the day 
nothing particular is observed in the lake, 
but soon after there are seen long red lines, 
very regular and parallel along the margin 
of the lake, and at some distance from its 
banks. . During the day this mass exhales a 
putrid smell ; and during the night the whole 
disappears to return again the next day. 
When the lake, too, is agitated by high 
winds, the phenomenon disappears, and pre- 
sents itselfagain when a calm returns. Upon 
submitting some of this substance to an at- 
tentive examination, it was found, as above 
described, to be a new species of Oscillatoria. 

Natural History.—In the third part of the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1826,Mr.Osler 
has inserted a paper, on the burrowing and 
boting of marine animals, in which this 
learned naturalist states, that he conceives 
the pholades and teredines perforate their 
habitations by mechanical] action alone ; but 
the lithophagi, which would have the great- 
est mechanical resistance to overcome, ap- 
pearing to be destitute even of the smallest 
mechanical force, he has come to the opinion 
thet they must form their burrows in the 
rocks, which trey inhabit, by means of some 

by the animal. 

Earthquakes.—At St. Jago de Cuba, the 
most tremendous earthquake which has been 
experienced for fifty years, took place on the 
18th of September, between three and four, 
4.m,, and destroyed nearly one balf of the 
town. ‘It was felt at Kingston, Jamaica, the 
same day and hour. An earthquake was 
also felt and heard in the island of Arran, in 
Scotland, on the 26th of November, 1826. 

th of the Ancient Stadium.—A very 
accurate map of Turkey, in Europe and of 


Greece, drawn up by M. Lepie, from mate- 


of the length of the ancient stadia, 
and has demonstrated that they were, accord- 
ing to the opinion adopted by M. Gosselin, 
and rejected by D’Anville, 700 to # degree. 
Strabo, for example, reckons it 200° stadia 
from Corinth to Argos, and Pavsanius, 
660 from Sparta to Olympia. These ure the 
exact distances found on the new map on 
stadia of 700 toa degree; which proves at 
once the accuracy of the ancient geographers, 
and that of the modern map. 

Marking Ink.— Moisten the linen to be 
marked with one ounce and a-half of pre~ 
pared soda, and the same quantity of gum 
arabic dissolved in four ounces of water ; 
and when dry, write the characters with fifty 
grains of lunar caustic, one dram of gum 
arabic, and fifty grains of lamp black dis- 
solved in half an ounce of water. The above 
composition will resist every effort to re- 
move it. 

- Ganganelli’s Correspondence.—A_ singu- 
lar work has just made its appearance in 
France: it is the correspondence, which bas 
been only recently found, between two per- 
sons, each of whom obtained a great, but 
very different celebrity. The facts are these: 
In 1720, in a seminary at Rimini, there were 
two children who contracted for each other a 
very strong friendship ; one was the son of 
a labourer in the neighbourhood of Sante 
Angelo-in-Vado ; the other was the only son 
of an officer of fortune in the service of the 
King of Sardinia. These two engaged, that 
whatever might be their lot in the world, they 
would never allow more than two years to 
pass without writing to or seeing each other: 
this promise was religiously observed. One 
of the children, Laurent Ganganelli, became 
professor of philosopby at Orsaro, entered 
into the order of St. Francis, held some high 
situation under the inquisition, was then made 
cardinal, and lastly pope, under the title of 
Clement XIV. The other child, Carlo Barti- 
nazzi, went into France after bs father's 
death, and better known under the name of 
Carlin, became one of the best harlequins of 
the Italiancomedy, These are the two per- 
sons whose cor ce is now published, 
It may be added, that it was this very Clement 
XIV, predecessor of Pius VI, who in 1773, 
and at the request of all the European 
princes of the House of Bourbon, pronounced 
the abolition of the Society of Jesuits, which 
the present Royal Family of France are la- 
bouring so hard to re-establish. 

Improved Chronemeters.—In the public 
exhibition of the objects of national industry, 
which has just closed at Neuchatel, a chro- 
nometer was produced, the work of M. Hou- 
rict, of Lorbe, in which steel was employed 
only for the main spring and for the axes 
of the movers; all the other parts were of 
brass, alloyed gold, gold of eighteen carats, 
and of platinum, and amounted fn number 
to sixty-two: all the pivots turn on jewels, 
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and the movements of the free es 
are performed by means of paleties of 
cious stones. Some artists having 
to M. Houriet that the escapement and the 
spiral spring not being of steel, the incon- 
venience of a less degree of elasticity would 
be the result ; numerous and successful expe- 
riments supplied a decisive answer to the 
objection ; and it appears evident that gold, 
when hardened, is more elastic than hardened 
steel when untempered. During six days, 
this machine was exposed to an artificial 
4, of the strength of from twenty-five 
to thirty pounds, without its performance be- 
ing in the least deranged, This new method 
of constructing chronometers, may be of the 
highest importance to those intrepid navi- 
gators who may explore the northern regions, 
in which the magnetic influence frequently 
produces a very sensible effect upon the 
chronometers constructed in the usual way, 
Antient Manufactory of Arms. —The fol- 
lowing very interesting account is extracted 
from one of the best foreign journals, the 
Revue Encyclopedique. The Count D’Abzac, 
@ magistrate in the canton of Tervasson 
(Dordogne), has discovered by the side of the 
new roud from Lyons to Bourdeaux, between 
Ternasson and Arrac, opposite the village of 
Boissier, the remains of one of the ar- 
mouries, if such they may be called, where 
the ancients constructed their arms and in- 
struments of flint. M. Jouannet, of Bour- 
deaux, who has so ably illustrated this branch 
of industry of the ancient inhabitants of Peri- 
gord, bad already discovered in the Sacladais 
two of their ancient work-shops; and this 
last, like the two others, is characterized by 
8 great quantity of fragments of flint, by a 
multitude of roughly-hewn darts, by the 
neighbourhood of a natural grotto, which 
probably served as a retreat for the work- 
men, and above, by a considerable heap of 
bones of domestic animals, which still retain 
the marks of the fire that had charred them. 
It may be remarked, that silex is not found 
hearer to Boissier than two leagues, and 
that it was necessary to hew many roughly 
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Parieties. 


before they could 
utensils, as may 
which are imperfect 
But whence the heap of bones? This is a 
question which, in all probability, will never 
be resolved. 

Compression of Water.—The following 
are the resuits obtained by Mr. Parkins, from 
experiments on the progressive 
of water, with high degrees of force, and 
communicated to the Royal Society. The 
column of water is 190 inches in height, and 
the pressure of one atmosphere is, of course, 
estimated at fourteen pounds. 


Atmuspheres. Compression in Inches. 
LO. cc cccccvecscess O 189 
Miiscodceoccateoser 0°372 
BO. ccocdccsccccosecs 0°543 
MD. cccccccce eeeeee 0°691 
SO. cccccccccessees O8IZ 
Bac cccoterscevses 0-956 
70.. eteerteeeeeeee 1°056 
BO. cccccccceseccss 1°O8T 
90. wcerccccves e+ 1288 
BBO .ccotcececcesese 1°422 
350. cc ccccccces e+e 1914 
200 .ccvccccseeseeee 2440 
BOO. .c2 coerecees -+ 3°339 
400 ..ccccccccsesecs 4193 
500. . cc cccccccceces SOST 
GOO... ccccccccccere SOON 
TOO .ccccccsccsccccese OVS 
800... cee e*eeneee ee 7-402 
SOU cecsececeoesoeses 8°243 

TOUO. cccvccccce eres 9002 


Giees coc coedeccdosacn ene 


We may add, that the cause of the colour 
of the Red Sea, which has given rise to va- 
rious conjectures, has been decided by the 
Prussian travellers, M. M. Hemprich and Eh- 
renburg ; the account of whose researches in 
Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, will speedily ap- 
pear. M.E. remarked the first, that the 
colour above alluded to, arose from a species 
of oscillatoria, small vegetables, or animal- 
cule connected both with the animal and 
vegetable kingdom. 








WORKS IN THE PRESS, AND NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





WORKS IN PREPARATION. 

Capt. Andrews’ Journal of his Travels 
from Buenos Ayres through the United 
Provinces to Coquimbo is expected to con- 
tain much new and interesting information. 
Also his explanation of bis proceedings in 
behalf of the Chilian and Peruvian Mining 
Company, which he promises in an appen- 
dix, is much looked for by those lately con- 
cerned in the South American Mining specu- 
lations, 

Mr. Horace Smith has « new novel in the 
press, to be entitled “‘ Reuben Apsley.” The 
scene is laid in England during the sbort 
teign of James the 2nd, some of the most 


remarkable events of which are, we under- 
stand, embodied in the story ; such, for 
example, as the disastrous rebellion of the 
Duke of Monmouth, the sanguinary Western 
assizes under Judge Jeffreys, and the tri- 
umphant landiog of the Prince of Orange. 
The most prominent of the Aistorical cha- 
racters is Judge Jeffreys. 

The Second Part of Mr. Crofton Croker’s 
Fairy Legends will certainly appear next 
June. 

We learn that a more extensive work on 
a similar subject, entitled the Fairy Mytho- 
logy, may be expected early next season. 

The Book Collector’s Manual, or a Guide 
to the Knowledge of upwards of 20,000 rare, 
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curious,’ and useful Books, printed in or re- 
lating‘to Great Britain and Treland. 

The Third Series of Highways and By- 
ways is now on the eve of publication. 

A new edition of the Pioneers, by the 
author of the Prairie, Spy, Pilot, &c., is just 
ready. 

The Rev: Thos. Belsham is preparing for 
the press.a second volume of his Doctrinal 
and Practical Discourses. 

A Novel, entitled the Guards, will soon 
appear. 

Miss Edgeworth has in the press a second 
volume of Dramatic Tales for Children, in- 
tended as an additional volume of the Parent’s 
Assistant. 

M. Mai will shortly publish at Rome some 
hitherto inedited fragments of the Greek 
Historians, Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, Dio- 
nysius Halicarnassus, Dion Cassus, Eunas- 
sius, and others). In one vol. 4to. with a 
Latin translation by the Editor, and some 
Notes. 

The Youth and Manhood of Cyril Thorn- 
ton. 

Mr. Godfrey Higgins, author of a Treatise 
entitled Hore Sabbatice, has nearly ready a 
work (in 4to. with lithographic prints) re- 
specting the Celtic Druids. 

The Subaltern’s Log Book during two 
voyages to India, and Eighteen Years’ Ob- 
servation on Land and Water. 

Mr. Dewhurst is preparing a system of 
Osteology, illustrated with. engravings in 
lithography of the Bones of the sizeof Na- 
ture, from drawings taken from the recent 
Skeleton. 

General Foy’s M.S. History of the War in 
the Peninsula, preceded by a Political and 
Military View of Europe from 1759 to 1814, 
is about to be printed in four volumes. 

Mr. Clark is preparing for publication a 
series of instructions in Landscape Puinting 
im Water Colours, illustrated by Filty-five 
Views irom Nature, descriptive objects, d&c. 

\mounted separately, in imitation of draw- 


The Rev. J. Ross is preparing a Transla- 
tion from the German of Hirch’s Geometry, 
uniform with his translation of Hirch’s 
Algebra. 

Mr. T. F. Huot, author of Half-a-dozen 
Hints on Architecture, has nearly ready De- 
signs for Parsonage Houses, Alms’ Houses, 
&e. 

A Life of Morris Birkbeck, written by his 
Daughter, is nearly ready. 

A Translation is preparing of a Reply by 
the Bishop of Strasbourgh (late Bishop of 
Aire) to Faber’s Difficulties of Romanism, 
which work was directed against a former 
production of the Bishop of Strasbourgh, en- 
titled Discussion Amicale, Also,?The Discus- 
sion Amicale, in 2 vols., translated by the 
Rev. W. Richmond. 

Chemica] Manipulation, containing In- 
structions to Students in Chemistry relative 
to, the methods of performing experiments, 
either of demonstration or research, with ac-. 
curacy and success, by M. Farday, F.R.S. 
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The Aylmers, a Novel. Nearly ready. 

An Account of the Deaths ef Men who 
have been eminent for their attainments in 
Theology, Philosophy, and General Litera, 
ture. By the Rev. Henry Clissold, M.A. 

The Reigning Vice, a Satirical Essay. 

Mr. William J. Thoms announces a series 
of Reprints, accompanied by Illustrative and 
Bibliographical Notices, of the more curious 
old Prose Romances. The Work will ap- 
pear in Monthly Parts, and the first, contain- 
the prose “Life of Roberte the Deuyll,” 
from the edition by Wynkyn de Worde, in the 
Garrick collection, will be ready on the Ist 
of May. 

A complete Edition of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
Poems, including ‘‘ The Excursions,” are 
nearly ready. 

The Honourable Frederick De Roos, R.N. 
is preparing for publication a Personal Nar- 
rative of his Travels in the United States, 
with some important Remarks on the State 
of the American Maritime resources. 

On the Ist of June, 1827, will be pub- 
lished Part I. a Natural History of the Bible ; 
or, a descriptive Account of the Zoology, 
Botany, and Mineralogy of the Holy Scrip- 
tures: compiled from the most authentic 
sources, British and Foreign, and adapted to 
the use of English readers. Illustrated with 
numerous engravings. By William Car- 
penter. 

In the Press. The Desolation of Eyam ; 
the Emigrant, and other Poems. By Wil- 
liam and Mary Howitt, Authorsof the Forest 
Minstrel, and other Poems. 

Mr. Peter Nicholson, Author of The Car- 
penter’s New Guide, and other Architectural 
Works, has in the press a new Treatise, en- 
titled The School of Architecture and En- 
gineering, the first number of which will be 
ready for publication early in May. 

The Principles and Practice of Botany, 
an elementary work. By Thomas Castle, is 
in preparation. 

Some Account of the Science of Botany, 
being the Substence of an Introductory Lec- 
ure, delivered in the Theatre of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. By John Frost, 
F.A.S. and L.S, of Emmanual College, 
Cambridge, and dedicated by permissiun to 
the King. 

The Rev. J. East, A.M. announces The 
Sea-Side: a series of Short Essays and 
Poems, suggested by a temporary residence 
at a Watering Place. 

A Translation of some ,of the most popular 
Fairy Tales irom the German is in the press, 
They will be illustrated by Cruikshank. 

The Theological Encyclopedia,embracing 
every topic connected with Biblical Criticism 
and Theology, is in preparation. 

Original Correspondence beiween the 
Right Hon. Edmund Burke and French 
Lawrence, Esq. L.L_D. is announced, in one 
volume 8vo. 

Nicholas Harris Nicolas, Esq. F.S.A. bas 
ready for publication a History of the Battle 
of Agincourt, togetber with a copy of the Roll 
returned into the Exchequer in Nov. 1416, 
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by command of Henry the Fifth, of the names 
of the Nobility, Knights, Esquires, and 
others, who were present on that occasion, 

A Concise History of the Transmission of 
Ancient Books to Modern Times; or an Ac- 
count of the Means by which the Genuineness 
and Authenticity of Historical Works especi- 
ally, and Ancient Literature in general, are 
ascertained. By Isaac Taylor, jun. Author 
of Elements of Thought, &ec. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Preparing for the press in 2 vols, 12mo. 
Memoirs, including Correspondence and other 
Remains of Mr. John Urquhart, late of the 
University of St. Andrews. By William 
Orme. 

Dr. Gordon Smith’s Work on Poisons, 
which has been greatly delayed by ill bealth 
onthe paft of the Author, will shortly be 
ready for publication. 

Early in May will appear, London in the 
Olden Time. A Second Series. Comprise 
ing Tales illustrative of the Manners, 
Habits, and Superstitions of its Inhabitants 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 

Pathological and Practical Observations 
on Spinal Complaints, illustrated with cases 
and engravings. Also an Inquiry into the 
Origin and Cure of Distorted Limbs, By 
Edward Harrison, M.D. F.R.A.S.Ed. for- 
merly President of the Royal Medical and 
Physical Societies of Edinburgh, &c., is in 
the press. 

A fashionable jeu d’esprit is announced by 
Mr. Ainsworth, under the piquant title of May 
Fair. It is dedicated to the Coterie at Ho!- 
land House. 

An Appeal to Reason; or, Christianity 
and Deism Contrasted. Dedicated to the 
Members of the Christian Evidence Society, 
by the Rev. Samuel Walter Burgess, D.D. 

Mr. Sweet has nearly ready jor publica- 
tion, in monthly numbers, with coloured 
plates, The Florists’ Guide and Cultivators, 
Directory, or an exbibition, with the best 
method of cultivation of Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Carnations, Pinks, Ranunculuses, Roses, Au- 
riculas, &c. &c. 

Major Frederick Johnston is preparing for 
publication a Translation from the German 
of Count Von Bismark’s celebrated Lectures 
on the Tactics of Cavalry, to be dedicated by 
permission to Gen. Sir Hussey Vivian, Co- 
lonel of the 12th Lancers. 

The Memoirs and Correspondence of the 
late Admiral Lord Collingwood. By G., 
Newnham Collingwood, Esq. are in a state 
of forwardness for publication. 





LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 

History of the Rt. Hon. William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham, containing his Speeches 
in Parliament, a Portion of bis Correspond- 
ence when Secretary of State, upon French, 
Spanish, and American Affairs, with an ac- 
count of the principal events and persons 
connected with his Life, Sentiments, and 
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Admiinstrations. By the Rev. Francis Thac- 
keray, A.M, 2 vols. 4to. with Portraits. 
Price 31. 3s, boards. 

The Eventful Life of a Soldier, dur- 
ing the late War in Portugal, Spain, and 
France. By a Sergeant,.of the 
Regiment of Infantry. I2mo. 1s. 

Scenes and Skeiches of a Soldier’s Life 
in Ireland. By the Author of an Byentful 
Life. 12mo. 3s, 

Memoirs of the Life of Me. Robert 
Spence, late Bookseller, of York. ...By 
Richard Burdekin. In 12mo.. Price 3s, 

The Life, Diary, and Correspondence of 
Sir William Dougdale, Kat. Some time 
Gurter principal King of Arms. By Wm, 
Harper, esq. In Royal 4to. 21. 2s. boards. 

Personal Narrative of Adventures in the 
Peninsula, during the War in 1812, 1813. 
By an Officer. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. boards. 

The History of Rome; now first Trans- 
lated from the German of G, B, Niebiibr. 
By F. A. Walter, esq. F.R.S.L. With Maps, 
In 2 vols. Svo. II. 4s, 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &e, 

A Grammatical Introduction to the Lon- 
don Pharmacope@ia. By S, F. Leach. 18mo. 
5s. boards. 

Farne’s Apology for British Anatomy. 
Imperial 4to. with Plates. 9s. coloured. 
14s. sewed. 

Majon’s Laws of Physiology. Translated 
by G. R. Skene. S8vo. 8s. boards. 

Mayo’s Engravings of the Brain and Spi- 
nal Chord. Folio. 21. 2s. boards. 

Robertson’s Conversations on Anatomy. 
J2mo. 6s. boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

The Military Sketch Book. 
Svo. Il. Is. boards, 

Boileau’s Art of Working on Pasteboard. 
18mo. 4s. boards. 

Lee’s Hebrew Grammar. $vo. 16s. boards, 

Scrope’s Geology of Central France. 4to. 
with Atlas. 31. 3s. boards. 

Lyno’s Horary Tables for Finding the 
Time by Inspection. 4to. 21. 2s. bourds, 

An Attempt to Elucidate the Grammati- 
cal Construction of the English Language, 
I2mo. 4s. boards, 

Hume’s Philosophical Works ; now first 
collected ; beautifully printed in four large 
volumes, 8vo. with Portrait and View of 
his Monument. 21. 8s. 

Prize Essay on the State of Society and 
Knowledge in the Highlands of Scotland ; 
particularly in the Northern Counties, at the 
period of the Rebellion in 1745, and of their 
progress up to the establishment of the 
Northern Institution for the Promotion of 
Science and Literature, in 1825. By John 
Anderson, Secretary to the Society of Scot- 
tish Antiquaries. 8vo. 7s. 

Elements of Chemical Science. By Ed- 
ward Turner, M.D., F.R.S.E. Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians, and Lee- 
turer on Chemistry, Edinburgh. In one large 
volume Svo. with Engravings. 16s, 





2 vols. Post 
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Nicholson’s Carpenter and Joiner’s Com- 
panion and Complete System of Lines, 
130 Engravings. 1 vol. 8vo. 11. 3s. 
 M ’s Elements of the History of Phi- 
losophy and Science, from the earliest Au- 
thentic Records to the commencement of the 
Eighteenth Century. 1 vol. 8vo. Price 12s. 

libut’s Elements of Useful Knowledge 
in Geography, Botany, Astronomy, «&c. 
With 8 Engravings. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


Some Observations on the Medicinal Aiport. 


Dietetic Properties of Green Tea. By W° 
Newnham, esq. Author of “An Essay on 
Inversio Uteri, &c.” 1s. 6d. boards. 

Illustrations of the Geology of Sussex, 
containing a general View of the Geological 
Relations of the south-eastern part of Eng- 
lend, with Figures and Descriptions of Fos- 
sils of Tilgate Forrest. By Gideon Mantele, 
F.R.S. &c. 1 vol. Royal 4to. with 21 
Plates. 21. 15s. boards. 

A Selection from the Papers of Addison, 
in the Spectator and Guardian ; for the use 
of young persons. By the Rey. E. Bereus, 
M.A. \i2mo. 4s. 6d. 

A Biographical Work, entitled “ The 
Modern Jesuits.’’ Translated from the French 
of L’Abbé Martial Marcet de La Roche Ar- 
nauld. By Emile Lepage, Professor of the 
French Language, Fulham. 

Clarke’s Geographical Dictionary. 2 vols. 
4to. 

A History of Inventions and Discoveries, 
alpabetically arranged. By F. Selton White, 
esq., F.A.S. 8vo. I4s. 

Richard Baynes’s Catalogue of Books in 
al] departments of Literature. 

Darley’s Popular Algebra. 12mv. 4s. 6d. 
boards. 

Col. Trench on the Thames Quay and 
other Improvements, with Plates. 4to. 2l. 
12s. 6d. boards. Royal 4to. 41. 4s. 

Bevan on the Honey Bee. 12mo. 9s. 
boards. 

Prior’s Practical Elocution. 
6d. boards. 

Dibdin’s Introduction to the Classics. 4th 
edition. 2 vols. Svo. 21. 2s. boards. Large 
paper 61. 6s. 

Flagellam Parliamentarium. 12mo. 4s, 


rds. 

Bland’s Principles of Agriculture. 12mo, 
4s. 6d. boards. 

's Tables of Logarithms. Royal 
8vo. 12s. boards. Lines and Tangents to 
ditto. Royal 8vo, 12s. boards. 

Broader’s System of Artificial Memory, 
with plates. 32s. Plain I4s. Coloured 
8vo. boards. 

Howard’s Outline Plates to Shakspeare. 
No. 1. containing 20 plates, 4to. 12s, 
sewed. On India paper 11. Is. 

Arnott’s Elements of Physics. §8vo. 11. 
Is. boards. 

Scientific Aphorisims; being the Outline 
of an Attempt to establish fixed Principles of 
Science. By Robert Blair, M.D. Professor 
of Astronomy, Edinbu 8vo. 15s, boards. 


Ap Essay on Naval » Systematical 
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asd Historical, with upwards of 50 Expla- 
natory Plates. By Jobn Ciark,esq. Third 
edition, with Notes by Lord Rodney. 8vo. 
Il. 5s. boards, 

Picard’s Choix des Comédies en Prose, 
with Notes, &c. By Deward. I2mo. 45, 
6d. boards. 

Essays on the Perception of an External 
Universe, and other Subjects connected with 
the Doctrine of Causation. By Lady Mary 
12mo. §s. boards. 

nsiructions for Collecting, Rearing and 
Preserving British Insects; also, for Col- 
lecting and Preserving British Crustacea and 
Shells. By Abel Ingpen. I2mo. 8s. 6d. 
boards. 

The Cambridge University Calendar for 
1827. Price 5s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Limits of Homan 
Knowledge. By W. H. Bathurst, M.A, 
Price Is. 6d. 

A Treatise on English Versification, By 
the Rev. Wm. Crowe. Small 8vo. 

Simson’s Anatomy for the Use of Artists. 
2 vols. 4to., with 31 Plates. 21. 10s. On 
India paper 31. 

An Address to the Ladies of the United 
Kingdom, on the Claims of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, occasioned by the Death of the 
Duke of York. Price 3s. Bya Lady. 

Verbal Analysis of L’ Histoire de la Con- 
juration contre Venise. 12mo. 6s. boards, 


KOVELS, TALES, c&c. 

English Fashionables Abroad. 
post 8vo. 11. lls. 6d. boards. 

Sketches in Ireland, Descriptive of In- 
teresting and hitherto unnoticed Districts in 
the North and South, Beautifully printed in 
I vol. post, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Gondola, a Series of Tales related at 
Sea. Post 8vo. Price 8s, 6d. boards. 

Excursions of a Village Curate, or the 
Fruits and Gleanings of a Month’s Ramble 
in Quest of Health. Crown 8vo. Price 8s. 
6d. boards. 

Petoletti, a Poetical Tale of Passion. By 
H. Bailey. | vol. foolscap, 8vo. 5s. boards. 
Castle of Villeroy. 12mo. 8s. boards, 

The Village Pastor. 2 vols. 18mo, 
3s. 6d. balf-bound. 

Historettes, or Tales of Continental Life. 
3 vols. post 8yo. 11. 11s. 6d. boards. 

American Sketches. 12mo. 10s. boards. 

Richmond on Scenes in the Life of a 
Bow Street Officer. 3 vols. post 8vo, II 
Ss. 6d. boards. 

Two Hundred and Nine Days. 2 vols. 
crown Svo. 18s. boards. 

POETRY. 

The Shepherd’s Calendar and other Poems. 
By Jobn Clare. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Ancient Scottish Ballads. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
boards. 

Orlando Furioso, Translated by C. Joha- 
son. Vol. 1. post 8vo. 9s. boards. 

Quin’s City of Refuge, a Poem. 12mo. 
4s. boards. 

The Course of Time, a Poem in Ten 


3 vols, 


_— 
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sign US to ein Fe. ivi ch if 
By. Robert Pollock, A.M. 2 vols, 
(2mo. 12s. bourds.: , ) 
ervian Popular Poetry. Translated, by 
John. Bowring, .esq-, Foolscap §vo,  §s, 
boards, .. 
The Marriage of Peleus and Thetis, a 
Poem, treuslated from the Latin of Catuilus 


by, the Rey. francis Ottey, A.M. Svo. 
25. id. sewed. 

“Jubal, x Dramatic Poem. By R. M. 
Beverly, esq.,, Post Svo. 8s boards, 
Moods and Teuses, by one of Us. Post 


Svo. _ 7s. 6d. bourds. 


RELIGION AND MORALS, &¢. 


The Apocalypse of St. John, or a Prophe- 
cy of the Rise, Progress, and Fall of the 
Church, of Rome; the French Revolution ; 
the Universal War, and the Fival Triumph 
of Christianity ; being a New Interpretation. 
By, the Rev, George Croly, M.A.H. R.S.L. 
Svo. 1s. 

A Vindication of the Sentiments contained 
ina Letter toa Clergyman on the peculiar 
Teénets of the Present Day. By R. Bransby 
Cooper, Esq. M.P. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

“Systematic Morality, or a Treatise on the 
Theory and Practice of Human Duty on the 
Grounds of Natural Religion. By W. Je- 
vons, jun. 2 vols. 8vo, 2Is. 

Ramback’s Meditations. By 
Svo. 10s. Gd. boards, 

Religious Characteristics. By Thos, Aird. 
12mo. 6s. 

Irving’s Translation of Ben-Ezra on the 
coming of the Messiah. 2 vols. Svo. 2s. 
boards. 

A. Survey of the Revelations of St. John 
and Prophecies of Daniel. I2mo. 4s. bds. 

The Annals of St. Paul. By John Pear- 
son, D.D, late Bishop of Chester, translated 
from the Latin by Jackson M. Williams. 
4s, Gi, boards. 

A Survey of Scripture Phrophecy relating 
to the Romish Church and the Turkish Em- 
pire, By aLayman. 4s. boards. 

A.Comparative View of Christianity, and 
all the other Formsof Religion, which have 
existed particularly in regard to their moral 


Benson. 
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tendepey.).. By. William, Lawrence. Brown 
D.D. Prineipnl of Mareschal CoNege, Aber 
deen, d&c. ke. )2 wols, Avon, 1 8s. 

An Historical Geovraphy, of the New 
Testament, in Two Parts. By Edward 
Wells, D.D Rector of Cotsbach, Leieester- 
shire. l vol. l2mo. © 4s, 

Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity. 
Delivered by Dr, Collyer, Smith, Winter; 
and the Rev. Joseph Fleicher, Orme, Henry 
Foster Burder, Morrison, &c. 1. vol. .8vo. 
I2s. 

Sixteen Sermons, doctrinal and practical, 
elucidating the Study of Prophecy, with il- 
lustrative Notes and Authorities. By the 
Rev. John Noble Coleman, M.A. late of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 1 vol, 8vo. Price 
10s. 6d. 

Sermons, chiefly Doctrinal, with Notes. 
By George D’Oyly, D.D. F.R.S, vo. 12s, 

Facts und Decuments illustrative of the 
Period immediately preceding the Accession 
of William ITL. referring particularly to Re- 
ligion in Englund and France, and bearing 
on recent Events. By Arthur H, Kenny, 
D.D. 8vo. 9s, 6d, 

Original Essays on Theolegieal Subjects. 
By Jumes Beckwith. 12m. | 4s. 

Davidtica: Twelve Practical Sermons.on 
the Life and Character of David, King of 
Israel. By H. Thompson, M.A. 8vo, 
10s. Ga. 

Twelve Sermons preached to a Country 
Concregation, I2mo. 3s, 6d. 

Tweuty-six Sermons, of which eight are 
re-published. By R. Ramsden, D.D, Syo. 
Qs 

The Nature and Extent of the Christian 
Dispensation, wiih reference to the Salva- 
bility of the Heathen. Svo. 1s, 

TRAVELS, ce, 

Timkowsk i's Embassy to China. 
yo. IL. 10s. boards. 

Alexander’s Travels from India to Eng- 
land, 4to. IL. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Rankin’s Researches in South America. 
8vo. 11. Ss. boards. 

Hamilton’s Interior Provinces of Bogota. 
2 vols. post Svo. plates, 21s. boards, 


2 vols. 











PATENTS FOR MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL INVENTIONS, 


New Patents sealed, 182%. 

To Aristides Franklin Mornay, of Putney- 
heath, Surrey, Esq., for certain improve- 
ments in preparing for smelting, and in 
smelting ores and other substances, con- 
taining certain metals, or in extracting such 
metals from such ores und substances— 
Sealed 27th March; 6 months. 

To MatthewBush, of Dal monach Printfield, 
North Britain, calico printer, for certain im- 
provements in machinery or apparatus for 
printing calico and other fabrics—27th Mar. ; 
6 months. 

To Bennett Woodcroft, of Manchester, 
manufacturer, for certain processes and ap- 

MM. New Series.—Vour. Ul. No. 17. 


paratus for printing and preparing for manu- 
facture, yarns of linen, cotton, silk, woollen, 
or any other fibrous materials—3 1st March ; 
6 months. 

To Henry Astney Stothart, of Bath, foun- 
det, for certain improvenients on, or addi- 
tions to ploughs—4th April; 6 months. 

To John Paterson Reid, merchant and ma- 
nafacturer, in Glasgow, for an improvement 
or improvements on power looms, for weav- 
ing cloth of various kinds—4th April; 6 
months. 

To Joseph Tilt, of Prospect-place, Sonth- 
wark, merchant, for certain improvements in 
the boilers used! for making salt, commonly 
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called salt-pans, and in the mode of apply- 
ing heat to brine—4th April ; 6 months. 

To Edward Cowper, of Clapham-road, 
gent., for certain improvements in printing 
music—5th April; 6 months. 

To James Sliudi Broadwood, of Great 
Pulteney-street, Middlesex, piano-forte ma- 
ker, for certain improvements in the grand 
piano-forte—9th April; 6 months, 





List of Patents, which, huving been granted 
in May 1813, expire in the present 
month of May 1827. 


1. Samuel Evans, of Brynrywen, Den- 
bigh, for improvements in the working of, 
or giving motion to mill-uork and machi- 
nery, for raising water from mines and 
other purposes. 

5. Thomas Walker, Norwich, for improve- 
ments in the construction of a horizontal 
windmill, that may be applied to ali sorts 
of machinery to be worked by wind. 
~ — Charles Broderip, London, for improve- 
ment in vessels to be used for heating 
fluids and other substances. 

— William Reid, Aberdeen, for his ma- 
chine for calculating all problems in every 
science depending on angles. 

8. Thomas Daking, Barking, Essex, for 
his method of heating liquids for the ma- 
nufacture of leather and other manufac- 
tures. 

— Jacob Esat, London, for his improve- 
ment in the construction of a pedal harp. 

11, Jobn Fisher, Mill End, Bucks, and 





{ May, 


Layton Cooke, of London, for their improved 
gaiters, and modes of fastening the same. 

15. William Bullock, London, and James 
Boaz, of Glasgow, for contrivances to 
prevent doors and window-shutters being 
broken open, or forced in. 

20. Edward Cooper, Newington, for im- 
provements on the machines for cutting 
the edges of paper and books. 

22. William Brunton, Buttesley iron-works, 
Derby, for his construction and erection of 
engines, and other mechanical operations. 

— Thomas Willcox, Bristol, for his ma- 
chine called “a smoke reverberator,” for 
preventing and airing smoky chimnies. 

— Jolin Thackery, London, for a method 
of enclosing a seat in a portable stool, 
which seat may be applied to other useful 
purposes. 

— William Gruteins, Birmingham, for his 
improved method of manufucturing socket 
castors for furniture and other things. 

25. William Stocker, Martock, Somerset, 
for an improved stop-cock, made of metat 
and wood, 

31. Jotun Mander, Aaron Manby, and Jo- 
seph Vernon, Wolverhampton, for making 
the scoria or keg from iron works into such 
Jorms that they may be used for bricks or 
tiles. 

— James Oliphant, London, for an im- 
proved method of making military caps. 

— Thomas Grant, Biddeford, Devon, for 
certain ingredients which diminish the con- 
sumption of oil in making paint. 
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THE MARQUESS OF CHOLMONDELEY, 

George James Cholmondeley, Marquess 
and Earl of Cholmondeley, Earl of Rock- 
savage, Viscount Malpas, Baron Cholmon- 
deley, of Namptwich, in the county of 
Chester, Baron Newburgh, in the county of 
Anglesey, Viscount Cholmondeley, of Kells, 
Baron Newburgh, of the county of Wexilord, 
in the Peerage of Ireland, and a baronet, 
was born on the 30th of April, 1749. He 
succeeded his grandfather, third Earl of 
Cholmondeley, on the 10th of June, 1770. 
He married on the 25th of April, 1791, 
Georgiana Charlotte Bertie, second daughter 
of Peregrine, third Duke of Ancaster, (joint 
hereditary great Chamberlain of England, 
with her sister Priscilla, Baroness Wil- 
loughby de Ereshy.) By that lady he had 
issue, George James Horatio, his successor ; 
a daughter, Charlotte, who married Colonel 
Hugh Seymour, M.P. (second son of the late 
Lord Hugh Seymour,) who died in 182), 
and another son, Wiliiam Henry. 

The Marquess of Cholmondeley was one 
of the oldest families of the county of Ches- 
ter.* He possessed also the best estate in 





* The two great Cheshire families of Egerton and 
Cholmondeley, are both descended from the same 


that county; and his fortune was some years 
ago increased by his succeeding to the estate 
of Houghton, in Norfolk, by the death of 
Horatio, Earl of Orford. 

Lord Cholmondeley leng served in the 
ranks of opposition; but, when our present 
Sovereign assumed the Regency, he at- 
tached himself to him, and was made Lord 
Steward of tie Household. On the 22d of 
November, 1815, he was created Marquess 
of Cholmondeley and Earl cf Rocksavage. 
His Lordship was Judge of the Mursbalsea 
and Palace Courts, and Chamberlain of Ches- 
ter. 

His Lordship’s death was quite sudden. 
On the night of Monday, April the 9tb, he 
retired to rest, in the enjoyment of his usual 
health, at 12 0’clock. About an hour after- 
wards be was taken very ill; Sir Henry 
Halford was immediately summoned; but, 
notwithstanding the most prompt attention, 





common aneestor, William le Bellward, who was 
Baron of Malpas, in that county, under the Nor- 
man Earls Palatine. David de Malpas, the eldest 
son of William le Bellward, was ancestor of the 
Egertons: and Robert, the second son, having, by 
gift of his father, the Lordship of Cholmonde- 
ley, settled there, and assumed the local name, 
which has been continued in his descendants 
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the noble Marquess expired at 9 o’clock on 
the following morning. 

His Lordship, by whose death a blue rib- 
band was vacuted, is succeeded in his title 
and estates by his eldest son. This noble- 
man was born on the 17th of January, 
1792. He married, in 1812, Caroline, se- 
cond daughter of Lieutenant General Collin 
Campbell, Lieutenant Governor of Gibral- 
tar; but by her Ladyship, who died in 1815, 
he had noissue. His Lordship was called up 
to the House of Peers on the 27th of De- 
cember, 1821, and placed in bis father’s 
Barony of Newburgh. 

CHARLES DIGNUM. 

This once popular singer is said to have 
been born at Rotherhithe. Subsequently, his 
father was a respectuble, but not affluent 
master tailor, in Wild-street, Lincoln’s-inn 
Fields ; and to the tailoring business young 
Dignum wis at first devoted, and, we are 
told, became an early proficient in the art. 
His parents being of the Roman Catholic 
church, he sang in the choir when a hoy, at 
the Sardinian ambassador’s chapel. At that 
time, his voice was admired by tle frequenters 
of the chapel for its melody and power; so 
much so, that Mr. Samuel Webb, a man 
of fortune, extremely well known in the mu- 
sical world, remarked his talents, and gave 
him instruction. The youth, however, though 
he had a soul above a button, entertained 
no idea of adopting music as a profession ; he 
wished rather to dedicate himself to the ser- 
vice of religion, and importuned his father to 
serd him to the college at Douay, to com- 
plete his education, and fit him for taking 
holy orders. This plan was relinquished, in 
consequence, we believe, of the pecuniary 
embarrassments of his father; and Charles 
Dignum was placed on trial under the care of 
a carver and gilder, named Egglesoe, who 
was at the bead of that branch in the great 
establishments of Messrs. Seddon, in Alders- 
gate-street. He remained nine months in 
this situation, and was on the point of being 
regularly articled, when a quarrel between 
his father and Egglesoe dissolved the con- 
nexion. Chance now operated in his favour; 
whilst doubting what occupation he should 
follow, he was introduced to the celebrated 
Mr. Linley, who perceived bis talents, and 
gave him flattering hopes of becoming an 
acquisition to the stage. Dignum, in con- 
sequence, articled himself to Linley for 
seven years; and, it is said, that during his 
musical probation, he was often obliged to 
take a lesson as a breakfast, and to sing a 
song instead of eating adinner. However, 
at a subsequent period of his lile, he would, 
to compensate for his early losses in the way 
of eating, take a mutton chop in the forenoon 
at one house, a bason of soup at a second, 
and a beef-steak at a third. When wanted 
at rebearsal, he was sure to be found in some 
chop-house, near Covent-garden, reasoning 
with the cook-maid, or contemplating the 
beauties of the larder, Corpulence was the 
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consequence of this indulgence. But, we are 
anticipating. 

Linley bestowed the most indefatigable 
attentions on bis pupil, and would not permit 
him to sing in publie till his judgment was 
sufficiently matured. It was in the year 
1784, that Charles Dignum made his dé/ut 
in the character of Young Meadows, in the 
comic opera of Love in a Village, His 
figure was rather unfavourable for the part, 
but his voice was so clear and full-toned, 
and his manner of singing so judicious, that 
he was received with great applause. Upon 
this occasion, however, the desire of Sir 
William Meadows that his son should go and 
plant cabbages and cucumbers, was regarded 
as a palpable hit against the singer’s early 
occupation, and produced an effect upon the 
audience more risible than had ever been 
contemplated by the author, Altogether, his 
success was such us to give the opera a run 
of several nights. 

Dignum next appeared in Cymon, and 
again experienced the most flattering appro- 
bation. On the removal of the elder Bannis- 
ter to the Royalty Theatre, he succeeded to 
a caste of parts more suited to his person 
and his voice, which was a fine tenor, 
Amongst other characters, those of Haw- 
thorn and Giles particularly suited him: in- 
deed he was thought superior in them to 
apy actor that had appeared since the days 
of Beard, their original representative. 

Dignum was decidedly a bad actor, or 
rather no actor at all; yet, from bis vocal 
powers he, for many years, held a respectable 
situation at the theatre. At Vauxhall, at 
concerts, and at public dinners, he was also 
exeedingly popular. Of his intellectual supe- 
riority, brilliant wit, and splendid conversa- 
tional talent, many highly amusing anec- 
dotes might be gleaned. Amongst others, 
it has been mentioned, that, when he found 
his body growing very bulky, be observed to 
some of his professional brethren, that it was 
troublesome to be always placing his right 
hand upon his heart, and wished to know, 
wheiher, if his heart weve occasionally em- 
ployed in a similar service, it would not do 
as well ! 

Dignum, amidst all his ludicrous eccen- 
tricitics, was an amiable, good-natured, jolly 
fellow. He married, many years ago, Miss 
Rennet, the daughter of an attorney, with 
whom he received a considerable accession 
of fortune. After ber death, so greatly did 
her loss prey upon his mind, he was for some 
time in a state of mental derangement. 
Another of his family distresses proved, for a 
time, very severe. A married daughter of 
his—we cannot recollect the lady’s name— 
who lived in the neighbourhood of Islington, 
had her infant son carried off in an extraor- 
dinary manner, by a Mr. Rennet, a relation, 
by her mother’s side. The child was ulti- 
mately recovered; and Rennet was appre- 
hended, tried, convicted, and transported for 
the offence. 

Dignum had long retired from the stage, 
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in easy circumstances. He was the com- 
poser of several pleasing ballads; and be 
publisbed, by subscription, a collection of 
popular vocal music. He died at his resi- 
dence in Gloucester-street, on the 29th of 
March, at the age of sixty-two. The imme- 
diate cause of bis death was an inflammation 
of the lungs, produced by severe cold. 


EARL OF SHREWSBURY. 

Charles Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, in 
England, Earl of Wexford and Waterford, in 
Ireland, F.s.a., &c., was born on the Sth 
of March 1753. He succeeded his uncle, 
George, the fifteenth ear!, on the 27th July 
1787; and be married, on the 12th of Sep- 
tember 1792, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
James Hoey, Esq., of Dublin. He met with 
the lady at Bourdeaux, whither she had gone 
to take the veil. 

His Lordship was educated at Christ Church 
College ; he was the premier earl of the 
English peerage ; but being a Roman Catho- 
lic, he could not act in public life. Until the 
accession to the title of the present Duke of 
Norfolk, he was for many years considered as 
at the head of the Roman Catholics in Eng- 
land, His Lordship always conducted him- 
self with great moderation, 

The Earl of Shreswsbury, who traced an 
uninterrupted mele descent from the time of 
William the Conqueror, with whom his an- 
eestor, Richard Talbot, came into England, 
died, after a long illness, on the 6th of April; 
and, leaving no issue, ke is succeeded in his 
title and estates, by bis nephew John, the 
present earl. His lordship died possessed of 
nearly half a million of money, independent 
of landed and other property. He bequeathed 
all his estates, plate, furniture, &c. to his 
suceessor, who is also residuary legatee to 
upwards of £400,000. The legacies amount 
to about £30,000 ; the annuities to £5,400 
per annum; and the charitable bequests to 
£3,000. The funeral obsequies of his lord- 
ship were celebrated on the 18th of April, 
in the chapel of the Bavarian ambassador, 
in Warwick-street, in a style of extrnordi- 
nary pomp and splendour. The body was 
removed thence for interment to the family 
vault. 





BEETHOVEN. 

The musical world has sustained a heavy, 
perhaps an irreparable loss by the death of 
Von Beethoven, the celebrated German com- 
poser, Luderig Von Beethoven, was born 
ut Baun, in the year 1770; bis father being, 
at that time, the tenor singer in the chapel 
of the Elector. His earliest instructions in 
music, were received from Neefe, the court 
organist ; and so rapid was his progress that, 
at the early age of eleven, he was able to 
play the far famed preludes and fugues of 
the great Sebastian Bach. He was early in- 
structed in composition ; as, at the same age, 
we find published at Manheim and Speyer, 
under bis name, variations to a march, 
sonatas, and songs, all for the piano-forte. 
The Ejector of Cologne, atiracted by his 
youthful genius, became his patron; and, in 
1792, he sent him to Vienna, as court orga- 
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nist, under the celebrated J. Haydn. Two 
years afterwards, Haydn, on leaving Vienna 
for London, placed young Beetboven under 
the care of Albretchtsberger, one of the 
most learned of modern contra-puntists. At 
this period, however, Beethoven was more 
distinguished for his performance tban for his 
composition: the critics of the Allgemeine 
Musikalishe Zeitung of Leipsic, the first mu- 
sical Review in Europe, while they were 
loud in their praises of him as a player, were 
proportionately severe in their remarks on 
his attempts at composition, not allowing to 
him even the merit of framing variations. 
With some deficiency in precision, and dis- 
tinctness of touch, his execution was singu- 
larly spirited and brilliant; and, in an ex- 
temporaneous performance, and in the art of 
instantaneously varying any given theme, be 
was second only to Mozart. 

In the year ]801, the death of the Elector, 
and the precarious situation of the court of 
Cologne, during the war, induced Beethoven 
to make choice of Vienna as his future and 
permanent residence. Original and indepen- 
dentin his modes of thinking, as well asin the 
style of his musical composition, Beethoven’s 
manoers appear to have been rather repulsive 
than conciliaiing: his friends were few, and 
he was in open enmity with many. The 
court taste at Vienna ran in favour of Italian 
music, Salieri, the lialian, was, at this time, 
in possession of all the honours and all the 
emoluments of principal Maestro di Capella 
to their Imperial Majesties ; and Beethoven, 
wilhout patronage or support, was left en- 
tirely io his own resources. Under circum- 
stances thus unfavourable, he was induced, 
in 1809, to accept an ofler from the new 
Westphalian court of Jerome Buonaparte, of 
the situation of Maestro di Capella; fortu- 
nately, however, for the honour of Vienna 
and of Austria, the Archduke Rodolph, and 
the princes Lobkowitz and Kinsky, induced 
him to rescind his determination. In the 
handsomest and most delicate manner those 
princes had an instrument drawn up, by 
which they settled upon Beethoven an an- 
nuity of 4,000 florins, with no other condi- 
tion, than that so long as be should enjoy it 
he mu-t reside at Vienna, or in some other 
part of the Austrian dominions, not being 
allowed to visit foreign countries, unless by 
the express consent of bis patrons. With such 
an income, equal to nearly £400 a year, we 
are at a loss to know how it was that the 
latter period of Beethoven’s life was passed 
in penury, and, as it is said, almost in a state 
of destitution. Beethoven could not have 
forfeited his annuity ; for, although he had 
always a great wish to see foreign countries, 
particularly England, he never even made 
application for leave of absence; yet, on the 
sixth of March last, we find him thus ear- 
nestly addressing a professional friend of his 
in this country. 

“ Dear Sir,—I do not doubt but that you 
have already received, through Mr, Moscheles, 
my letter of the 22d of February. Having, 
however, by chance, found your address 
amongst my papers, I do not delay writing to 
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you, once more, most pressingly, to urge 
your kind attention to my unhappy situation. 
Alas! up to the present day, I see no hopes 
of a termination to my dreadful malady ; on 
the contrary, my sufferings, and with them 
my cares, increuse. On the 27th of Febru- 
ary I was operated upon (tapped) for the 
fourth time ; and perhaps the fates will that 
I may expect to undergo this operation a 
fifth ‘ime, or even oftener. If this continues, 
my illness will then last half the summer— 
and in that case what is to become of me? 
Upoa what am I to live until I regain my 


lost strength, so as to enable me to earn my, 


subsistence with my pen? But I will not 
weary you with new complaints, but merely 
refer to my letter of the 22d of February, 
and entreat you to exert all your influence 
to persuade the Philharmonic Society to carry 
promptly into effect their former resolution 
relative to the academy, for my advantage. 
My strength does not permit me to say 
more ; and I am so fully convinced of your 
friendly sentiments towards me that I need 
not fear being misunderstood. Accept the 
assurance of the highest respect with which, 
anxiously looking forward to your early re- 
ply, lalways am, dear Sir, your’s devo- 
tedly.’’ 

Beethoven had received a regular classical 
education; Homer and Plutarch were bis 
great favourites amongst the ancients ; and 
of the native poets Schiller and Goéthe (who 
was his personal friend,) he preferred to all 


studied more abstruse subjects, such as 
Kant’s Philosophy, &c. 

We have seen a list of no fewer than 120 
of Beethoven’s performances, the greater part 
of which are allowed to be productions of the 
highest order. In the loftier strains of com- 
position he was almost without a rival. His 
overture to ithe “ Men of Rome and Lens,” 
and his piano-forte concerto in C minor, 6 p. 
37, would alone be sufficient to immortalise 
him. In many of his orchestral symphonies, 
overtures, quartettos for the violin, concertos, 
trios, and sonatas for the piano-forte, he 
may be ranked with Haydn and Mozart. 
Of Handel and Mozart Beethoven was a 
worshipping admirer. Of Handel be was 
once heard to exclaim, “ I would uncover my 
head and kneel down on his tomb!” To 
the works of modern composers he seems to 
have paid but little attention ; when asked 
about “ Der Freischutz,” his answer was 
* T believe one Weber has writtenit.”” Of 
his own productions he thought his second 
mass was the best. 

For many years Beethoven laboured under 
the affliction of severe deafness; latterly he 
had a confirmed dropsy, which terminated in 
his death on the 3lstof March. 

In their neglect of living genius the feelings 
of the Germans appear to assimilate too 
closely with those of their brethren the Eng- 
lish ; for, although Beethoven was allowed 
to languish and expire in poverty, his remains 
were honoured with a splendid and ostenta- 


Others, For a considerable time he also tious funeral. 








MONTHLY MEDICAL REPORT. 

Soon after the commencement of the present year, it was remarked that cases of ague 
were more abundant than usual. During the last month this disease has become so 
decidediy prevalent in London and its vicinity as to merit particular notice. In the days 
of Sydenham—that is, about one bundred and seventy years ago—ague was one of the most 
common complaints in the metropolis. Cromwell died of it; and a physician of the name 
of Tabor, devoted himself, almost exclusively, to its treatment, Since that period, ague 
has gradually diminished in frequency, and the happy change is doubtless to be attributed 
to the incessant attention which is paid to the sewers and under-drainage of the town, 
Every now and then, however, ague re-appears in London, as was strikingly manifested 
during the years 1781 to 1785. A peculiar temperament of the atmosphere (the nature of 
which, from its extreme subtlety, escapes detection) is the probable cause of this pheno- 
menon, We may suppose it to operete, either by promoting the development of febrific 
miasms, or by facilitating their diffusion through the air, or by predisposing the human 
system to imbibe them. Whichever of these opinions may be adopted, the fact is unde- 
niable, that particular states of the ataiospheredo concur with emanations from the eartb, 
in the production of intermittent fevers? 

During the present sexson, the central parts of the metropolis have not altogether 
escaped ; but the disease has chiefly manifested itself in the outskirts of the town, as on the 
banks of the Thames, and in some of the villages in Kent. The reporter bas seen some 
cases from the neighbourhood of the Regent’s Park. In its character and symptoms, 
the ague of the present season has been decidedly inflammatory, as all vernal fevers may 
naturally be expected to prove. It has yielded to the bark with sufficient readiness, but 
in almost all cases, the reporter has found it necessary to premise two or three active 
doses of aperient medicine, especially calomel and jalap. In one instance he drew blood 
from the arm, during the hot stage, with great and well-marked benefit. Hepatic 
derangements have frequently been noticed, in conjunction with the ague, and invariably 
with the effect of interrupting the usual course of the disease, and of protracting its cure. 
The reporter has not neglected this opportunity of determining, as far as his limited expe- 
rience would allow, the efficacy of the new preparation of bark, the sulphate of quinine, 
in aguish complaints. That it isa neat and elegant medicine must be at once admitted, 
and in mild cases it may be administered with sufficient confidence ; but the reporter is 
strongly disposed to question its power of resisting the regular inroads of a fully formed 
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fever. Of the necessity of scrupulous attention to the purity of bark, when it is to be 
employed as a febrifuge, all practitioners are agreed. Now, there is this great disadvantage 
in the administration of the sulphate of quinine, that you are ignorant of the quality of the 
bark from which the preparation has beenextracted. In all severe cases, therefore, where 
it is an object of importance to put a speedy check to the accession of fever, the powder 
of bark should be preferred; and that which is now sold at Apothecaries’ Hall is of a most 
admirable quality. 

Bronchial affections have almost entirely disappeared ; and, in their stead, we have, as the 
prevalent diseases of the season, affections of the head and of the stomach. With the 
warm weather which suddenly set inearly in April, might be noticed a strong deiermi- 
nation of blood to the head. An unusual number of apoplectic and paralytic cases have 
accurred in the reporter’s practice. Tle dependance of these complaints upon a heated 
state of the atmosphere was not unknown to the ancients. They attributed the fact to the 
increased volume of the mass of blood, and gave to this pathological doctrine the name of 
plethora ad spatium. But, besides the instances of head affection which have been clearly 
traceable to fulness of blood, very many have occurred, where headache and giddiness have 
been the predominant symptoms, without any proof of increased action of blood-vessels, 
The reporter is well satisfied that.a very large proportion of these cases have had their origin 
in derangements of the biliary system. The first effect of the warm weather was to increase 
and vitiate the flow of bile, which was almost instantly succeeded by Janguor, lassitude, 
total loss of appetite, headache, and giddiness, so urgent as to absorb all the anxieties of 
the patient, sleepiness, and, in most cases, a confined state of the body. The pain of the 
head was generally of the diffused kind. The pulse was seldom affected in any marked 
degree, nor did the tongue indicate much consstitutional disturbance. Four or five days 
usually sufficed to restore the patient to the enjoyments of health and activity. 

The treatment which proved so uniformly successful consisted in the administration of an 
emetic, followed by two or three doses of rhubarb and calomel. The giddiness was con- 
stantly relieved when the emetic succeeded in dislodging an acid secretion from the 
stomach. In somé cases, the repetition of an emetic was found necessary. Where list- 
lessness and general weakness were the urgent symptoms, and where the bead participated 
but in a minor degree, the mercurial purgative proved eminently successful. In some in- 
stances, diarrhea prevailed, evidently owing to the descent of acid matters formed in the 
stomach. The operation of an emetic gave an immediate check to this symptom, and a 
few doses of chalk mixture completed the cure. In an opposite state of the bowels, the 
sulphate of magnesia, in small doses, was the appropriate remedy. It will generally be 
remarked, that in the spring months, saline aperients are particularly serviceable. During 
the cold season of the year, they often occasion considerable uneasiness, with frequent 
tormina and tenesmus. 

Small-pox is again beeome very prevalent in almost all parts of the town. Hooping- 
cough is also abundant. Upon the whole, the last month may be characterized as one in 
which sickness has prevailed extensively, but not of an aggravated kind. 

8, Upper John Street, Golden Square, GEORGE GREGORY, M.D. 

April 23, 1827. 
| cheatin 
MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Our reports from every part of the island, so far as relates to the state of the lands, their 
culture, the lenten-seed season, the crops on the ground, the fall of lambs, and the con- 
dition of the live stock generally, are most satisfactory, warranting the most sanguine 
expectations of ample produce of every kind. This, in course, will be understood cum 
grano salis, with allowance for the wretched state in which the cattle and sheep were, in 
many or most parts, from defect of winter provision; through which danger however they 
bave passed, with infinitely less suffering and misfortune than was indeed rationally pre- 
dicted. Such a fortunate escape may really be placed to the account of national pros- 
perity. The season has produced a full average of lambs, but it could not be expected 
that the ewes should milk so abundantly as in seasons of plentiful keep. The Lent corn 
and pulse have been got into the ground in the best style, the land working well in general, 
in consequence of the pulverization caused by the frost, and the subsequent rains, which, fre- 
quent and heavy, however, were not too much so to saturate the thirsty earth. Occasional 
impediments to tillage, nevertheless, were experienced from the frequent rains; casualties, 
always to be expected more or less. The crops indeed wear a variety of aspects, but the 
general view is luxuriant and prosperous. Some of the early sown beans were killed by the 
frost, and have been ploughed up, and the land re-planted with peas. The latter sown 
pulse have planted well, and appear flourishing. The early and forward barley and oats, 
on good lands especially, are strong and luxuriant, and those crops never wore a finer ap- 
pearance at this season. The young clovers and other grasses, with winter tares, which 
some time since appeared thin and weak, begin to spread and improve; and but for the 
chilling easterly winds, would have been much forwarder. The present cannot be called a 
forward spring. The wheats thus far are universally a promising crop, for, from the for- 
tunate circumstance of the sub-soil being dry and wholesome, the roots received no damage 
during the severity of the frost, the folinge only being affected. The very early sown 
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wheats on good Jands exhibit such a prospect as is to be seen in the best seasons only; and 
those sown in January have succeeded; the late autumnal sowing has proved the least 
fortunate. The rains have brougbt the grass forward at a sudden and great rate, and our 
staple article of growth in this country never cheared the sight with a more bright and 
beautiful verdure, or exhibited a fairer prospect of a thick bottom and heavy crop. In the 
sheep and cattle districts this crop has been and must be anticipated. During the pinch of 
the season, sheep and eveu cattle were, from necessity, turned upon the bare pastures; and 
from the same cause, the first crop must likewise be speedily anticipated, and grazed down. 
In the poor-land districts, the farmers’ teams are said to have been weak, from the scarcity 
and dearness of provender. In those particularly, the barn-yards do not make much shew 
of sacks. Small portions of turnips remained in the ground late, but of little worth in 
quality. Hay and straw, however deemed short in quantity, have been throughout the 
season obtainable for money, and transmitted in all directions, on the eheapest terms of car- 
riage, by the canals, shewing the immense national importance of that system, Fat stock 
of all kinds is in request, at advanced and advancing prices, and lean stores must advance 
likewise as the grass grows; indeed siores must be expected to hold a considerable price 
from the number, in any tolerable state of flesh, which were slaughtered during the ex- 
treme pressure for keep. Speculation, on the first intelligence of the particular provisions 
of the new corn bill (which beyond a doubt will pass) raised the price of wheat a few 
shillings per quarter; but it bas been since descending to its former level; and how it is 
likely to prove by and by, defies and puts all speculation at fault. In the north, the distress 
of the season bas been encountered with a success that could scarcely have been expected. 
Their straw has been strictly meted out to their cattle, by weight, with a true Scotch eco- 
nomy. Their agriculture proceeds, par? passu, much on a level, and their prospects, with 
ours in the south. Wages in the northernmost parts seven to ten shillings per week, equal at 
least to thirteen shillings in the south. The great shew of fruit-blossom must inevitably 
receive some deterioration from the continuance of the sharp easterly winds, perhaps some- 
what more favourable from inclining to the south side of the east: but the wind seems 
varying northward with an extreme chilling and blighting haziness. Business at present in 
hand, preparation of the land for potatoe planting and sowing turnips, The farmers of the 
United Siates have commenced the hop culture, it is said, extensively. 

From the general tenor of our correspondence, the country seems heartily weary of those 
long-winded discussions into which it bas been so earnestly und perseveringly urged, and at 
present quite inclined to sit down quietly and wait the event. In all probability, the agi- 
tators of this subject have incurred the usuul error of complainants, by giving our agricul- 
tural distress too high a colouring, a tone ever suspected, and sure to render a cause, in 
itself unpopular, infinitely still more so, The picture so blazoned, does not well accord 
with the general active and good management of agriculture in Britain, or with the phrase, 
which has sometimes escaped from the same quarter, “‘ why cannot our meddling government 
‘let well alone? ” We confess ourselves astonished also at, in our opinion, the strange 
misapprehensions of certain of our correspondents, who tell us that, not only the farmers, 
but the labourers, and persons of all descriptions in trade, are on the brink of ruip from a 
reduction of the currency, and that from such reduction, they are unable to pay their taxes, 
Now this appears to us one of the most causeless of causes; since the reprobated diminution 
of currency has neither diminished their stock of corn and cattle, nor prevented their sale at 
a market, indeed at a good price, nor the receipt of their money asjusual, ‘Taxes indeed may 
be, and are, far too beavy. The want of demand for wool is laid on the overburthened 
branch of the free-trade system ; but how much of it is justly attributable to avaricious, over- 
acted, and self-destructive speculation, which is ever prompted and nourished by too exten- 
sive a paper-currency? How can a demand arise for either wool or woollen goods, until that 
immense stock be worn off, with which our steam-engine creators of that which used to be 
manufacture, piling mountain upon mountain, have overwhelmed the world? A farming 
correspondent, of the class of talents, and the writer of various able essays in the country 
papers, complains to us, that the monstrous abortion of addled brains (of whose we are yet 
uninformed) known by the name of “ equitable adjustment,” is so generally foisted into 
petitions for reform; most certainly well calculated to throw a ridicule over, and excite a 
degree of suspicion and disgust against the most reasonable and patriotic petitions. The 
late change in the Ministry, from the accounts which have come to our bands, appears to be 
generally popular in the country. The spring intermitteat, caused by easterly winds, and a 
variuble temperature, formerly distinguished by the very apt and expressive term influenza, 
bas afflicted individuals in most parts of the country. 


Smith field.—Beef, 4s. to 5s. 64.—Mutton, 4s. 8d. to 6s. 2d.—Veal, 5s. 4d. to 6s, 2d. 
—Pork, 4s. 4d. to 6s. 2d.—Lamb, 6s. 4d. to 7s. 4d.— Raw fat, at 2s. 6d. 


Corn Eaxchange.—Wheat, 44s. to 68s.—Barley, 36s. to 46s.—Oats, 24s. to 42s.— 
Bread, 9}d. the 4)b. loaf.—Hay, 84s. to 128s.—Clover ditto, 90s. to 135s.—Straw, 40s. 


to 45s. 
Coals in the Pool, 31s. 3d.—39s, per chaldron. 
Middlesex, April 23, 1827. 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Cotton.—The market at Manchester and here continues very dull ; the same at Liverpool 
for weeks pist ; and public sales are partly discontinued.— Orleans, 6d. to 7d.; Sea Island, 
7d. to 10d.; Brazil, 7d. to 1]d.; Demerara, 9d. to 9jd.; Barbadoes, 7d. to 74d. per Ib. 

Coffee—Continues in demand for home consumption, and but few orders for exportation 
at limited prices, which cannot be executed on the conditions. 

Sugar.—The market continues brisk for town trade—52s. to 66s. per cwt. Ordinary 
Dry, 42s. to 50s. ; Better, 51s. to 54s. per cwt. 

Rum, Brandy, and Hollands.—Oid Rum scarce and in some demand; Brandies held 
up on speculation ; and Hollands in no demand, at reduced prices, with a large quantity 
remaining on hand in the London Docks. 

Hemp, Flax,and Tallow.—The two former articles remaining steady; and as the spring 
advances, the latter is in less demand, and prices are declining. 


Course of Foreign Exchange.—Amsteriam, 12. 7.—Rotterdam, 12. 7.—Antwerp 
12. 6.—Hamburgh, 37. 6.—Altona, 37. 6.—Paris, 25. §5.—Bordeaux, 25. 85.—Berlin, 
7.—Frankfort on the Main, 154}. —Petersburg, §4 —Vienna, 10. 21.—Trieste, 10, 24.— 
Madrid, 34}.-—-Cadiz, 344.—Bilboa, 344.—Barcelona, 34}.—Seville, 33.—Gibraltar, 33.— 
Leghorn, 47}.—Genoa, 45}.—Venice, 46.—Naples, 383.—Palermo, 114}.—Lisbon, 48%. 
Oporto, 48}.—Rio Janeiro, 48.—Bzuhia, 48.—Buenos Ayres, 43.—Dublin, 1f.—Cork, 14. 

Bullion per Oz.—Foreigh Gold in bars, £3. 17s. 6d.—New Doubloons, £3, 0s.—New 
Dollars, 4s. 9d.—Silver in bars, standard 4s. 11d. 


_——_-_—— 


Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint-Stock Companies, at the Office of Woure, 
Broruers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill.—Birmingham Cana, 270/.—Coventry, 1150/.— 
Ellesmere and Chester, 100/.—Grand Junction, 300/.—Kennet and Avon, 261.— 
Leeds and Liverpool, 387/. 10s.—Oxford, 680/.—Regent’s, 35/.—Trent and Mersey, 1,850/. 
—Warwick and Birmingham, 268/.—London Docks, 831. 10s.—West-India, 199/.—Euast 
London Water Works, )22/.—Grand Junction, 66/.—West Middlesex, 65/. 10s.— 
—Alliance British and Foreign Insunance.—1 dis.—Globe, 151/.—Guardian, 18/. 15s. 
—Hope, 5/.—Imperial Fire, 922.—Gas-Liout, Westminster Chartered Company, 56/. 


City Gas-Light Company, 0/.—British, 16 dis.—Leeds, 1951. 








AvPHABETICAL List oF Bankruptcies, announced between the 2\st of February 
and the 21st of March 1827 ; extracted from the London Gazette. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Davies, Ann. Pennygloddfa, Montgomeryshire, flan- 
nel manufacturer 

Dewnirst, B. East Retford, Nottingham, book- 
seller 

Greentield, E. Cuckfield, Sussex, tanner 

Hawkins, J. Middlesex-street, Somers-town, 
builder 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 106.] 
Solicitors’ Names are in Brackets. 


Anderson, R. Manchester, woollen-draper. 
and Co., Chancery-lane 

Bennett, J. Warwick-square, bookseller. [Wright, 
Bucklersbury 

Buttertield, R. Scriven-with-Tentergate, York- 
shire, flax-dresser, [Strangeways and Co., Ber- 
nard’s-inn; Gill, Knaresborough 

Bartlett, Christopher, Plymouth, Devonshire, slip- 
owner. [Gilbard, Devonport; Sole, Alderman- 
bury 

Bush, J. Pembridge, Herefordshire, glazier. [Col- 
lins, Leominster ; Smith, Basinghall-street 

Bedwin, King’s-head Tavern, Newgate-street, 
victualler, [Crosse, Surry-street, Strand 

Broomhead, A. Manchester, corn-broker. [Ad- 
lington and Co., Bedford-row ; Claye and Co., 
Manchester 

Bates, J. South Crossland, Yorkshire, clothier. 
[Stephenson and Co., near Huddersfield ; Battye 
and Co., Chancery-lane 

Bowen, T. Swansea, builder. [J ones, Crosby- 
square; Davies, Swansca 

Bureh, J. Downham-market, Norfolk, grocer. 


[Ellis 


[Slade and Jones, John-street, Bedford-row ; 
Oldham, King’s-lynn 

Barlow, E. Screthport, Lancashire, innkeeper, 
[Chester, Staple-iun; Hodgson, Liverpool 

Cotton, W. Linthwaite, York, cloth-merchant. 
[ Battye, Fisher, and Sudlow, Chancery-lane 

Churchill, S. Deddington, Oxford, serivener. 
[ White, Lineoln’s-inn 

Curwan, J. Liverpool, merchant. [Taylor and 
Co,, Temple ; Lace and Co, Liverpool 

— C. Uxbridge, linen-draper. [Jones, Size- 
ane 

Cooke, S, Salford, Lancashire, timber-merchant. 
ss a and Parry, Temple; Readhead, Man- 
chester 

Clemesha, S. Liverpool, tailor. [Norris, John- 
street, Bedford-row ; Toulmin, Liverpool 

Crossley, T. Elland, York, dyer. [Walker, Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields ; Scatcherd, Halifax. 

Chamberlayne, W. Leamington, Warwick, victual- 
ler. [Platt, New Boswell-court; Patterson, 
Leamington-priors 

Castell, J. Blackman-street, Newington, victualler. 
[ Benton, Union-street, Southwark 

Charles, B. Liverpool, ship-chandler. 
Staple-inn; Ripley, Liverpool 

Dobson, T. High-lolborn, tailor. 
Co., Coleman-street 

Doren, R. Frith-street, tailor. [Saunders and Co., 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square 

Denbigh, C. Skipton, York, ironmonger. 
ley, temple; Aleoek, Skipton 

Draper, A. Gloucester, plumber. [Watson and 
Broughton, Faleon-square ; Gardner, Gloucester 

Evans, D. Swansea, draper. [Pearson, Pump- 
court, Temple 


(Chester, 


[Freeman and 


[ Bever- 
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Kyland, L. H. Walsall, woollen-draper. 
ner, Bloomsbury-square ; Hedlev, Walsall 

Elliot, J. Hayes, maltster. [ Pvole and Co., Gray’s- 
inn; Riches'and Co., Uxbridge 

Ellis, G. Clifton, Yorkshire, wine-merchant. 
Brook and Co., York; Bell.and Co., Bow 
Chureh-vard 

Elliston, W. G. and Henry T. Elliston, Leaming- 
ton, booksellers. {Hopkinson, Red Lion-square 

Fortune, T. Heighington, Durham, cattle-jobber. 
[Stocker and Dawson, New Boswell-court 

Gardner, S. Wellington-road, Mary-le-bone, plas- 
terer. [Pittman, Paddington-green 

Gates, P. Stanground, Huntingdonshire, tanner. 
[ Hardwick, Lawrence-lane, Cheapside 

Gasley, G. A. St. Newport-street, Long-acre, up- 
holsterer. [Wails, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. 

Gibbs, ‘T. West-square, Lambeth, 
{ Browne, Fenchurch-street 

Holroyde, A. Triangle, Sowerby, York, innkeeper. 
Walker, Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; Alexanders, Ha- 
ifax 

Haghes, J. J. Birmingham, victualler. [Norton 
and Chaplin, Gray’s-inn; Hawkins, Birming- 
ham 

Hodgson, P. Harrington, Cumberland, grocer. 
—- Temple; Hodgson and Son, White- 

aven 


(‘Tur- 


ship-owner. 


Hatchinsen, W. Foot’s-cray, Kent, shopkeeper. 
Whiting, London Bridge-foot 

Hawke, W. Spilsby, Lincolnshire, currier. [Wal- 
ker and Co. Spilsby; Ellis and Co., Chancery- 
lane 

Hodgson, W. Birmingham, merchant, [Unett and 
Co., Birmingham ; Tooke and Co., Gray’s-inn 

Hurcombe, C. J. St. Paul's Church-yard, oilman. 
{Riechardson, lronmonger-lane 

Hatton, H. Liverpool, gunsmith. [Taylor, Cle- 
ment’s-inn ; Whitehead, Liverpool 

Horner, J. Myrtle-street, Hoxton, shawl-dealer, 
Hutehinson, Crown-court, Threadneedle-street 

Ireland, W. Doncaster, horse-dealer, [Farden, 
New-inn 

Johnson, T. Birmingham, linen-draper. [Hem- 
ming and Baxter, Gray’s-inn; Birds, Birming- 
ham 

Jones, J. Blackrod, Lancashire, 
Ellis and Co., Chancery-lane 

ang W. North Shie'ds, common-brewer. [Ro- 
binson and Burrows, Austin-friars 

James, J. Merthyr-tidvil, Glamorganshire, car- 
penter. [Holme and Co., New-innu ; Williams 
and Co., Cardiff 

Jackson, J. Poultry, glass-cutter. 
kenhouse-yard 

Jones, J. Barmouth, Merionethshire, ship-builder. 
(Chester, Staple-inn ; Williams, Liverpool 

Kendall, T. A. Paternoster-row, silk-manufac- 
turer. (James, Bucklersbury 

Knott, P. West-hampnett, Sussex, miller. 
on, Jewry-street 

Love, R. H. High-street, St. Giles’s, painter, 
(Weymouth, C hancery-lane. 

Lundie, J. S. Copthorne, Sussex, builder. [Ste- 
phens and Co., Little St. Thomas Apostle, Queen- 
street 

Lupton, C. St. James's-place, Clerkenwell, jew- 
eller. [Spyer, Broad-street-buildings. 

Moor, J. A. Kirkby-Stephen, Westmoreland, inn- 
keeper. [Nicol, Queen-street, Cheapside 

Malam, W. and J. Lincoln, bone-cutters. [Mark- 
inson and Saunders, Temple ; Foden, Leeds 

Meredith, W. Bristol, baker. [ord, Great Queen- 


cotton-spinner. 


{ Hewitt, To- 


[ Wrix- 


street, Lincelu’s-inn-fields; Frankum, Abing- 
don 
Morin, J. Carzield, Dumfries, merchant. [Clen- 


nell, Staple-inn ; Saul, Carlisle 

Morley, W. Manchester, commission-agent. [Hurd 
and Co., Temple ; Lawler, Manchester 

Mitchell, J. Liverpool, woollen-draper. [Black- 
stock and Bunce, Temple; Robinson, Liver- 
pool 

Neely, W. Sherborne-lane, printer. 
Co., Tokenhouse-yard. 

Pilbeam, T. Ardingley, Sussex, blacksmith. 
Thavies-ina 

Prudence, J. A. Miles’s-lane, Cannon-strect. w! 
sale-grocer. [Wilde and Co., College-hili 
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Price, J. Wednesbury, innkeeper. [Farris, Sur- 
rey-street. Strand ; Benson, Birminghain 

Partridge, H. Birmingham, dealer. [Clarke and 
we Chancery-laue ; ‘T'yudall and Co., Birming- 
vain 

Partridge, J. and G. T. Hancock, Kingswood, 
Wilts, clothiers. [Vizard and Slower, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields ; W. and J. Harvis, Bristol 

Price, R. Berriew, Montgomeryshire, lime-burner, 
[Hervey and Co., Liucoln’s-inn-fields 

Pitt, H. Liverpool, grocer. [Ellis and Co., Chan- 
cery-lane ; Parry, Liverpool 

Robertson, A. Whitehorse-terrace, Stepney, raker. 
Willey and Morris, Wellclose-square 

Richards, R. Gellygroes, Monmouth, grocer. 
[ Gregory, Clement’s-inn; Perkyns, Merthvr- 
tidvill ‘ 

Roach, J. Bristol, wovllen-draper. 
Co,, Chancery-lane ; Smiths, Bristol 

Richardson, F. Ormskirk, tailor. [Holme and Co., 
New-inn; Sharpless, Ormskirk 

Randell, S. minster, Somerset, vietualler. [King 
and Co., Gray’s-inn : 

Robinson, T. Liverpool, blacksmith. 
verpool; Chester, Staple-inn 

Rich, H.Whittle, Spitaltields market, potatoe-sales- 
man, [Weymouth, Chancery-lane 

Ratcliff, T. Ramsgate, builder. [{Taylor, Cle- 
ment’s inn 

Row, W. senior, St. Peter’s, Northumberland, 
merchant. [Brown, Fenchurch-street; Bain- 
bridge and Tappenden, and Carr and Jobling, 
Newcastle-uponu-Tyne 

Rawiling, 3. junior, Leeds, woollen-draper. [Smith- 
son and Co., New-irn; Duvning, Leeds, 

Senter, J. Bristol, innkeeper. [Drake and Mi- 
chael, Red-lion-square 

Suifolk, T. Cheadle, Staiford, innkeeper. [Chester, 
Staple-inun 

Spencer, S. Leeds, dyer. 
ple; Walker, Leeds 

Swift, T. Fene iurch-street, losier, 
and Co., Berwick-street, Soho. 

Seager, J. Mount-street, Lambeth, brush-make: 
{ivimey, Harper-street, Red-lion-square 

Shelmerdine, N. and J. Lawton, Heyrod, Lanca 


[Clarke and 


(Ridley, Li- 


{ Milue and Parry, Tem- 


[ Hamiltoa 


shire, wool'en-manufacturers. { Wigiesworth 
and Ridsdale, Gray’s-inn; Thompson and Co., 
Halifax 


Silvester, T., Whittington, Worcester, horse-dealer 
[Cardale and Co., Gray’s-inn 

Stabb, T, Torquay, Devon, wine-merchant. [Evans 
aud Shearman, Hattun-carden; Habertield, 
Bristol 

Thorley, W. and R, Skeltor, Salford, joiners 
f Adlington and Co., Bedford-row; Claye and 
Ty yupson, Manchester . 

Taylor, E.Bond’s-will, Gloucester, clothier, { Thorn- 
bury, Chancery-lane 

Tavior, T. Ludworth, Derbyshire, victualler 
fTyler, Puwp-court, Temple; Harrop, Stock- 
port 

Tunstall, G. Worcester, hop-merchant. [Harvey 
aud Co,, Lineoln’s-inn-tields ; Bodenham, Fu: 
nival’s-inn ; Woodward, Pershore, 

Thompson, R. Winchester, earthenwareman 
{ Bumbridge and Co., Chancery-lane ; Winter, 
Wincie ster 

Tilby, W. King’s-place, Blackman-street, South- 
wark, mill-wright. [Teague, Camuon-street 

Trigwell, J .Gloucester-street, St. John-street- 
read, victualier. [Van Sandan and Tindale 
Dowgate-hiil 

Terrill, W. Cambourn, Cornwall, tinman. [ Brook- 
ing and Co., Lombard-street; Eiwoithy, Deyon- 
port 

Taylor, J. Greave-in-Netherthong, Yorkshire, 
clothier. [Stephenson an! Co., near Hudders- 
field; Batty and Co., Chancery-lane 

Taylor, 8. Milnthorpe-landside, Westmoreland, 
innkeeper. (Addison, Gray’s-inn ; Wilsun, Keu- 
dail 

Tickner, W. ‘Yenterden, Kent, maltster. 
moor, Walbrook ; Munn, Tenterden 

Tinling, H. Saliord, joiner. [Hurd and.Jobnson, 
Temple ; Booth, Manchester 

Williams, T. Cheltenham, auctioneer 
Serjeant’s-inn, 


4C 


[ High- 


[ Xing, 
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Whale, W. Witham, Kesex, vietualler. [ Brooks- 
_ bank and Farn, Gray’s-inn ; Pattison, Witham 
Weatterhead, A. Coventry-street, Haymarket, 


tea-dealer. (Collingwood, St. Saviour’s Church- 
ard, Southwark. 

aters, W. Dowgate-hill, dealer in porter and 
ales. [Evitt and Co., Haydon-square 
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Woodward, H. Sheffield, plumber. [Darke and 
Michael, Red lion-square; Burbeary, Sheffield 
Watson, W. Lower Shuckburgh, Warwick, whar- 
finger. (Walker, Liueoln’s-inn; Wright, South- 

m 


a 
Williamson, T. Holderness, York, brewer. (Shaw, 
Ely-place ; Richardson, Hall 








ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. W. F. Hook, to be Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the King.—Rev. G. Buxton, to the Living of 
Bradborne, Derbyshire.—Rev. J. Griffith, to the 
Vicarage of Fulbourn All Saints, Cambridge.— 
Rev. J. Wood, to the Church of Newton-upon- 
Ayr.—Rey. D. Aitken, to the Parish of Minto.— 
Rey. H. Law, collated Chancellor of Bath and 
Wells.—Rev. C. E. Band, to the perpetual Cure 
of Shaldon, and to the Rectory of Combrawleigh, 
Devon.—Rev. W. Lloyd, to the Rectory of Lilling- 
stone Lovell, Oxon.—Rev. H. J. Ridley, to the 
Rectory of Kirkby Underdale, York.—Rev. W. B. 
Winning, to the Vicarage of Keyshore, Bedford. 
—Rev. C. Hall, to the Rectory of Routh, York.— 
Rev. M. Keating, to the Rectory of Ventry, Kerry. 
—Rev. T.Westropp, junior, to the Vicarage of 
Bruree, Limerick.—Rev. W. Adanzon, to the Liy- 
ing of Kilkishem, Clare.—Rev. G. W. Jordan, to 
the Rectory of Waterstock, Oxon.—Rey. T. Sur- 
ridge, to be Chaplain to H.M.S. Ocean.—Reyv. P. 
Saumerez, to the Living of Great Easton, Essex. 
—Rev. T. Shephard, to the Rectory of Crux- 


easton, Hants.—Rev. Dr. Watson, to the Evening 
Lectureship, of St. Mary and St. Mildred, Poultry. 
—Rey. T. Stacey, to the Living of Gellygare, Gla- 
morgan.—Rey. T. Barton, to the perpetual Cu- 
racy of Kingstone, Notts.—Rev. T, Bradburne, to 
the Rectory of Toft, with the Vicarage of Calde- 
cote, Cambridge.—Rev. W. H. Roberts, to the 
Rectory of Clewer, Berks.—Rev. W. Bull, to the 
perpetual Curacy of Sowerby, York.—Rev. A. 
Bayley, to the Rectory of Edgecott, Northampton 
—Rev. G. Montague, to the Rectory ef South 
Pickenham, Norfolk.—Rev. R. Lowther, to the 
Parish Chureh of Muker, York.—Rev. C. John- 
stone, to the Vicarage of Felis Kirk, York.—Rev. 
C. Musgrave, to the Vicarage of Halifax, York.— 
Rev. E. R. Benyon, to the Living of Downham, 
Essex.—Rey. G. F. Tavel, to the Rectory of Great 
Fakenham, Suffolk.—Rev. W. Mayd, to the Ree- 
tory of Wethersfield, Suffolk.—Rev. J. Allgood, 
to the Living of Felton, Northumberland.—Rev. 
P. Bartlam, to the Vicarage of Holne, Devon. 





POLITICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


The King has been pleased to approve of Mr. 
George ,Benkhausen, as Consul-General in Lon- 
don for His Majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias. 

The King has appointed His Royal Highness 
William Henry Duke of Clarence, Admiral! of His 


Majesty’s Fleet, to be High Admiral of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and lreland. 

The King has appointed the Right Hon. Sir 
John Singleton Copley, Knight, Baron Lyndhurst, 
of Lyndhurst, in the eounty of Southampton. 





INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, IN AND NEAR LONDON, ETC, 


CHRONOLOGY. 


Mareh 20.—An Order in Council published, that 
no training or exercising of the militia du take 
place in the present year. 

— A general meeting of British Catholics, held 
atthe Crown and Anchor Tavern, the Duke of 
Norfolk in the chair ; when aseries of resolutions 
were passed, embodying a declaration that they 
would still persevere in their exertions to obtain a 
participation in the blessings of the English con- 
stitution. 

21.—The Lords of the Admiralty inspected the 
Hecla, Captain Parry, previous to her departure 
for the expedition to the North Pole. 

23.—A half yearly meeting of the Bank Proprie- 
tors was held, at which a dividend of four per 
cent. was declared; and the state of their cir- 
culating notes, amounting to twenty-one mil- 
lions. 

30. An Order in Council published, in regard to 
prize-money arising from the capture of slave 
ships, which adjudges that such proceeds shall be 
divided in the manner directed by the order in 
coutci! of June 13924. 

April 6.—The quarterly statement of the revenue 


published, by which it appears that there is a de- 
crease of £469,548. 

9. The sessions ended at the Old Bailey, when 
28 prisoners were recorded for death, 77 were or- 
dered for transportation, and 63 to various terms 
of imprisonment ; 39 were discharged by procla- 
mation, no bills being found against them. 

— A numerous and highly respectable meeting 
of noblemen and gentlemen was held at Willis’s 
Rooms, to take into consideration the means of 
procuring a wholesome supply of water to the in- 
habitants of the western portion of the metropolis, 
when it was unanimously resolved to petition Par- 
liament upon the subject. 

12.—Mr. Canning having accepted the office of 
Chief Commissioner of His Majesty’s Treasury, a 
new writ was issued in the House of Commons for 
the borough of Newport. 

— The Duke of Wellington, the Earl of Eldon, 
Mr. Peel, the Earl of Westmoreland, Earl Ba- 
thurst, Lord Melville, and Lord Bexley, gave in 
their resignations, and retired from the adminis- 
tration of government. 

— A meeting “of the inhabitants of Mary-ia- 
bonne was held at the Grosvenor Tavern, when it 
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was resolved to resist the payment of the Easter 
Offerings demanded by their incumbent, and to 
petition Parliament to exempt them from that an- 
uoyance. , 

MARRIAGES. 

By special licence, at Lady de Clifford’s, South 
Audley-street, Edward Eustace Hill, esq., to. Lady 
Georgiana Keppel, daughter of the Earl of Albe- 
marle,—At the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, Sir 
W.S. Wiseman, bart., to Eliza, eldest daughter of 
the late Rev. G. Davies. 


DEATHS, 


Inthe Westminster-road, 97, W. Manners, esq., 
fifth son of the late Lord W. Manners, of Gran- 
tham, Lincolnshire.—84, Mr. T. Milton, the cele- 
brated engraver. His grandfather was brother to 
the immortal John Milton —In Portland-place, 94, 
Mrs. Charlotte Holt, the last branch of the family 
of the Lord Chief Justice Holt.—In Gloucester- 
street, 62, Mr. Charles Dignum, formerly of Drury 
Lane Theatre.—The Hon, George Villiers, brother 
to the Earl of Clarendon.—At Enfield, 79, Sir 
Nathaniel Dance, knt. He was formerly a com- 
mander in the Hon, East-India Company’s Ser- 
vice. The brilliant achievement with which he 
closed a hard service of 45 years, is in the memory 
of many living. On the ldth Feb, 1804, a French 
fleet, under Admiral Linois, fell in with the home- 
ward-bound East-India fleet under Commodore 
Dance, which they had been despatched for the 
express purpose of intercepting. The French Ad- 
miral was beaten off and chased for several 
hours, and a property of the value of upwards of 
£11,000,000 sterling brought saiely to England.— 
In Mansfield-street, Lady Susan H. Beresford, 
daughter of the Marchioness of Wateriord.—Em- 
ma, youngest daughter of Lady Bridget Bouverie. 
—At Chelsea, 72, Lady Blake, mother, and also 
at the same place, Lady Blake, the wile of Sir 
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Francis Blake, bart., and M.P.—At Woolwich, 62, 
Colonel R. Douglas, commandant of the artillery. 
—In Chapel-street, Grosvenor-square, 78, the Hon. 
Mary Byron, relict of the late Hon. and Rey. R. 
Byron.—In Piccadilly, 78, the Marquis of Clil- 
mondeley.—In Park-lane, Lady Hyacintha Vane, 
daughter to the Marquis of Londonderry.—In 
Stanlope-street, 77, Right Hon. Charles Talbot, 
Earl of Shrewsbury.—At the house of T. Wit- 
liamson, esq., Chalton-street, Somer’s-town, 81, 
Mis. Sarai Baning.~In Waterloo-place, Pall- 
mall, 79, Esther, relict of the late John Binns, 
esq., banker, of Leeds, in the county of York, 
MARRIAGES ABROAD. 

At Malta, Lieut. G. St. Vincent Whitmore, to 
Miss I. M. Stoddart, eldest daughter of Sir John 
Stoddart, Judge of the Vice Admiralty Court, 
Malta. 


DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Paris, Maria Duch: ss de C) oiz, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Hon. General Dillon; also Lord Castle 
Coote, whose estate devolves to Eyre Coote esq. 
but whose title is extinct. —At Paris,81, Duke de la 
Rocbefoucault, the great patron of vaecination in 
France.—At Vienna, Beethoven, the celebrated 
composer.—At Jersey, 94, C. W. le Geyt, esq. ; he 
was an Officer in the 25th foot at the battle of Min- 
den.—At Nantes, Euphrosine,the lady of Stapylton 
Stapylton, esq., of Myton-hall, Yorkshire.—In Por- 
tugal, Ensign Massey, of the 4th regiment ; in at- 
tempting to ride through a pool of water te join 
some brother officers, be sank in a quicksand, and 
instantly disappeared.—At Jamaica, the Hon. Sa- 
muel Vaughan, Assistant Judge of the Cornwall 
Assize Court, and one of the Representatives in 
the House of Assembly; he had resided 38 years 
in the island.—At Paris, Mr. J. Douglass, civil 
engineer, He had attracted the notice of the 
Emperor Napoleon, who had awarded him the 
gold medal of merit. 








MONTHLY PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES; 


WITH THE 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM, 

A beautiful figure of our Saviour, in stained 
glass, was placed, on the 12th of April, in the 
centre of the east window of the church of 
St, Nicholas, Newcastle. It is painted by Mr. 
John Gibson, and as a piece of art will bear 
comparison with any figure we have seen. 

A variety of objects of natural history have 
lately been presented to the Museum of the Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society of Newcastle ; 


amongst them is the Blue-throated Warbler 
(motacilia succica of Linneus) shot on the 
Em- 


Newcastle Town Moor, last May, by Mr. 
bleton, and presented by Mr. Hill. This bird 
js said to be common in the north of Eu- 
rope, but has been hitherto entirely unknown as 
British. 

One bundred of our seamen lately sailed from 
Shields to London in quest of employment, and 
were all instantly engaged; otbers, in conse- 
quence, are taking their leave fur the same pur- 


pose. 


MARRIAGES ANU DEATHS, 


Married.] At Monkwearmouth, Wm, Hasle- 
wood, M.D., to- Miss Guodchild. 

Died.) Near Gateshead, Mrs. Turnbull.—At 
Wynyard, Wm. Hawks, esq.—At North Shields, 
Mrs. Bird.—At South Shields, 91, Mrs. A. Rob- 
son.—At Clitford’s Fort, 97, Mr. John Sipple, 35 
years master-gunner of Tynemouth Castle and 
Clifford’s Fort. He bad nearly completed 72 years 
in the service, having entered the Royal Artillery 
as a matross on the Ist of May 1755. He -bad 
seen much service on the cvast of France, the 
West Indies, Germany, and America; in the at- 
tack and deteat of the American flotilla on Lake 
Champlain in 1776, he commanded a gun-boat ; 
and was with General Burgoyne in 1777 when bis 
army surrendered to the Americans,—At Halt- 
whistle, 80, J. Dawson, esq. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

At the Westmoreland Assizes there was not a 
single prisoner for trial. 

An explosion at the William Pitt coal-mine, 
Whitehaven, lately took place, by which several] 
persons were burnt; and an accident also hap- 
pened at the Croft Pitt, by which the roof fell in 
aud destroyed four unfortunate men. 
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A considerable number of operatives have sect 
out to ebmark for America by the spring vessels. 
Died.) At Warwick, 92, Mrs. M. Scott.—At 
Kirkoswald, the Rev. J. Fisher, 50 years vicar of 
that parish.—At Richardby, W. R. Graham, esq. 
—At Thursby, 76, Dr. R. Jackson, inspector of 


military hospitals, and chief of the medical de- 
partment of the army in the West Indies. 


YORKSHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


Trade has not improved as was expected, and 
there are 500 looms now wanting employ in Hon- 
ley, near Huddersfield. 

At the assizes for the County and City of York, 
sentence of death was recorded against seventy- 
siz prisoners!!! four were transported, and six 
were imprisoned. There were 154 prisoners in 
the jails. 

Inthe vinery at the botanic garden, erected last 
spring, belonging to Mr. Donn, upon a new, light, 
and economical plan, a vine of the genuine Tokay 
was planted on the 10th of April last, without 
either Lall or earth attached to its roots, and it 
has now produced the prodigious number of 200 
hunches of grapes, above 130 of which at present 
remain on the tree. 

Two Joint Stock Banking Companies have been 
established in this county; one at Huddersfield, 
the other at Bradford. 

As some persons were digging for clay to make 
bricks, abont 500 yards east-north-east of Conis- 
brough Castle, they found, at five feet from the 
surface, a sort of vault, in which had been depo- 
sited the remains of a human being. It must 
have been many centuries in the earth, from the 
decayed state of the Lones: and was most pro 
bably of the Saxon line, as the body was inclosed 
in rongh unhewn stone, after their manner of in- 
terring, Thecavity or vault was about seven feet, 
in length, three in breadth, and two in depth 
completely inclosed above, beneath, and on the 
sides, with rough stones ; unfortunately, the un- 
thinking workmen have destroyed every vestige of 
the place. 

The Hull and East Riding Institute for the pro- 
motion of the fine arts, have determined to open 
their exhibition oi pictures, drawings, sculpture, 
&c.,on the third Monday in July ; to close the third 
Monday in October. The Northern Society do not 
propose to have an exhibition at Leeds this 
year. ; 
A genera] meeting of the silk-weavers of Mae- 
clesfield was held at the Market Hall of that town, 
by permission of the mayor, for the purpose of 
petitioning the Legislature for an enactment 
for the better regulating of prices paid for 
labour, It was numerously attended, and con- 
ducted with decorum ; several resolutions were en- 
tered into, with the petition, and carried nem con, 
The second resolution was— That this meeting 
considers, from the protection granted tothe landed 
proprietors, that a corresponding protection for the 
labouring classes of society would be equally just 
in prineiple, and easily put in practice, as their 
labour is to them equally the same as the noble- 
man’s estate is to him; the refusal of which will 
tend to create dissatisfaetion in the minds of the 
labourers and artisans, apprehensions in all other 
classes of society, and render the peaee of the 
country dependant on military coercion.” 

Married.| At Sculeoates, the Rev. Charles 
Dodgson, tu Miss Saturdge.—At Brotherton, 
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T. P. Zeale, esq., to Miss Joherwood.—At Leeds, 
J. P. Clapham, esq., to Miss Ann Clapham. 

Died.) At Addie Croft, 105, J. Whitehead. He 
enjoyed, during the whole of his life, a singularly 
good state of health, unaided by medical science ; 
the only doctor’s bill he ever bad amounting but 
to fourpence. His food was plain and simple, eon- 
sisting principally of dishes made of oatmeal. He 
never drank tea, and never was intoxicated. He 
retained his faculties to the last, and his sight was 
so perfect that he had never occasion for spec- 
tacles.—At York, 79, Rev. W. Donnison, vicar of 
Felis Kirk.—At Bawtry. G. Hill, and J. Kaye, 
esqrs.—At Greenhead, near Huddersfield, Ann 
Elizabeth, daughter to B. H. Allen, esq.—At Be- 
verley, the widow of Thomas Grimston, esq.—At 
Bridlington, Miss Hebbthwayte. 

STAFFORD AND SALOP, 

The assizes at Shrewsbury were protracted be- 
yond all former precedent ; 20 prisoners had judg- 
ment of death recorded against them, 13 transport- 
ed, and 22imprisoned, At Stafford assizes, 16 pri- 
soners received sentence of death. 

Died.) At Ellesmere, 84, F. Lee, esq. 


LANCASHIRE, 

The Emigration Committee have made a report 
on a special case which had been presented to it, 
viz. the condition of the hand-loom weavers, for 
whom it has been suggested that some relief might 
be afforded by emigration. ‘he Manufacturers’ 
Relief Committee have signified their readiness to 
contribute £25,000 out of the funds raised by the 
King’s letter ; and the Emigration Committee re- 
commend a grant of £50,000. By this sum of 
£75,000 it is calculated that 1,200 families may be 
removed to Nova Scotia. 

The ship Commerce Trader, having 200 barrels 
of gunpowder on board, was recently discovered 
on fire off Peel Castle, on the Lancashire coast. 
The crew immediately abandoned her ; and, in ten 
or fifteen minutes after, she blew up with such a 
tremendous explosion, that, for 100 miles along the 
coast, it was supposed an earthquake had hap- 
pened, and considerable damage was done to the 
windows, &c. in many places. Such was the ter- 
ror at Lancaster, 40 miles distant, that many of 
the inhabitants ran to the open plains near the 
town ; the windows flew out, and the doors crashed 
with amazing velocity. The shock was felt at 
Carlisle. 

Married.} At Manchester, T. C. B. Cave, esq., 
third son of Sir W. C. B. Cave, bart., to Miss Ann 
Walker. 


DERBYSHIRE, 


A public meeting of the inhabitants of Derby 
convened by the mayor, has been held at the Guild- 
hall, for the purpese of petitioning Parliament to 
adopt such measures as may suppress the horrid 
practice of widows immolating themselves on the 
funeral piles of their husbands in British India ; 
and resolutions to that effect were unanimously 
agreed on, 

Six prisoners were recorded for death, and six 
transported, besides several for imprisonment, at 
the Lent assizes. 

The accounts up to March 28, 1827, of the Derby 
Savings’ Bank, amounted to £99,452. 11s. 04d. 

Died.) Near Ashbourn, 81, Mr. W. Taylor.— 
At Bradley, 80, Mrs, Hartshorn —At Findern, 83, 
Mr. Ashmole.—At East Moulsey Park, 61, the 
Dowager Lady Crewe, relict of the late Sir H. H. 
Crewe, bart., of Calke Abbeéy.—At Hardstaff, 95, 
Mr. Shooter.—At Breaston, 85, J. Snow, esq.—At 
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Barlborough, 68, the Rev. P. A. Reaston ; he had 
been rector of that parish 34 years. 
NOTTINGHAM. 

The first stone of a new Catholic chapel was laid 
at Nottingham, April 3, by the Rev. W. Wilson, 
the priest, who delivered a short address on the 
oceasion, ineuleating peace, charity, and brotherly 
love. The stone bore the inscription, “4d Ma- 
jorem Dei Gloriam, A.D, 1827. The building is 
to be of the Grecian order. E 

The foundation of the new gaol was also laid the 
same day, 

LEICFSTER AND RUTLAND. 

At the assizes at Leicester, a greater number of 
prisoners were tried than has been known for 
many years; fifteen were condemned to death, but 
three only were left for execution; one of them» 
W. Brown, for a murder committed two years ago 
at Asfordby. Great praise is due to the magis- 
trates for their perseverance in bringing this of- 
fender to justice, after the long period of commit- 
tal of such an atrocious assassination. 

The frame-work knitters have forwarded a me- 
morial to the President of the Board of Trade, 
praying for relief from their present dreadful dis- 
tress ; they say, ‘‘that their wages are lower now 
than they were in 1819 (then seven shillings per 
week), and that sixteen hours a-day many are com- 
pelled to labour, with only a morsel of bread to 
support them through the day ; and that, compared 
with their present situation, transportation would 
be a paradise to them!!!’ The answer of the 
Board says. ‘* their lordships regret very much 
that it is not in their power to point out a re- 
medy !!" 

WARWICK AND NORTHAMPTON. 

Thirty-one prisoners were recorded for death at 
the assizes held at Warwick, 22 were transported, 
and 49 imprisoned for various periods. One cul- 
prit was sentenced to seven years’ transportation 
for being armed for the destruction of game ; 
whilst another was ordered one year’s imprison- 
ment, and fined a shilling, for the manslaughter of 
his son!!! 

A petition from the mechanics of Birmingham, 
deputed by all the different trades of that town fur 
the purpose, has been recently and unanimously 
voted to the House of Commons, in which they 
feelingly describe their melancholy situation, which 
deprives their skill and industry of its due reward, 
and degrades them tothe misery of parochial re- 
lief. In praying for redress, they rotice the sys- 
tem of emigration, which they consider as “ de- 
structive of the moral attachment of the people to 
their native land; nor can they comprehend by 
what train of reasoning the productive classes, 
who create the wealth and power of the kingdom, 
are stigmatized as being a burden to it.” 

The iron trade partakes in more than a common 
degree the general gloom and depression which 
pervade most branches of business at the present 
moment. The demand in Birmingham and neigh- 
bourhood has suffered a very sensible decline since 
Christmas, instead of experiencing an increase, 
which is the natural change. 

It appears by the statement published of the 
Northampton Savings’ Bank, that the sum of 
£273,501. 3s, 1}d. has been received from its first 
establishment up to April4, 1827. 

A case has been recently decided by appeal in 
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the House of Lords, in which a clergyman, having 
been presented to the living of Kettering, in 
Northamptoushire, by Lord Sordes, on conditiun 
of his resigning it toa son of iis lordship when 
ready for it, or paying £10,000, this bond was set 
aside as simoniacal by the existing law. ‘Phe 
Archbishop of Canterbury immediately brought in 
a bill, containing such restrictions as would pro- 
tect bonds of this nature Aeretofore made, and 
exempt the parties from the penalties incurred, 
under an erroneous impression of the law ap the 
subject. A patron is liable to a penalty of double 
the value of the living, and the forfeiture of the 
patronage for that time; and the incumbent is 
liable to double the value of the living, and to be 
disqualified from holding it. 

Married.) At Alvestone, J. Fullarton, junior, 
esq., to Louisa, fourth daughter to Sir Gray Skip- 
with, bart. 

Died.) At Peterborough, 84, John Benson, exq. 
one of the principal committee clerks to the House 
of Commons. 

WORCESTER AND HEREFORD, 

At Worcester assizes, 24 prisoners were recorded 
for death, 29 transported, and 20 imprisoned. 
There were 96 prisoners in the whole; 23 who 
could read and write, 27 that could read only, and 
46 that could neither read nor write! 

Although the glove trade at Worcester has 
lately improved, yet it is but too true that the ad- 
mission of French gloves has diminished the for- 
mer demands for British gloves, 

Sentence of death was recorded at Hereford 
assizes against 14 prisoners, 8 were transported, 
and 18 imprisoned. £300 was awarded, by a spe- 
cial jury at this assize, to a gentleman, as compen- 
sation for an injury sustained by being overturned 
in the Bristol and Milford mail-cgach. 

At a meeting of the friends and supporters of 
the union of the “ Three Choirs,” lately holden at 
the Deanery at Worcester, it was resolved, that in 
order to give dne effect to the gracious inten- 
tions of His Majesty, who has become patron 
of the institution, arrangements upon a more ge- 
neral and enlarged scale be in future adopted. 
The list of president, vice-president, and stewards» 
already contains all thatare distinguished by rank 
and property in the three counties. 


GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 


At the Clifton and Bristol Bazaar, recently pro- 
jected by some benevolent ladies of the neighbour- 
hood, in aid of the funds for the distressed manu- 
facturers in the north, as much as £960 were 
received.—The produce of a ball at the Clifton 
Rooms, also, for the distressed inhabitants at Pill, 
amounted to near £100, 

At Monmouth assizes, a respectable farmer, a 
constable, and two servants, were convicted of 
having cruelly maltreated Mary Nicholas, aged 
9), on the supposition of her being a Wrrcn, whose 
unholy arts had proved destructive to the cattle in 
her neighbourhood. The brutes concerned in this 
proceeding tore her garments down to her waist— 
wounded her flesh with a thorny stick, tore her 
hair from her head to see if it would burn, and 
compelled her to kneel down by acolt, which she 
was required “to bless!!” The sentence was six 
months’ imprisonment for the farmer, and three 
months’ for the others. Sentence of death was 
recorded atthe same assizes against 8 prisoners, 
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transportation against one, and 17 were imprisoned 
for various periods. 

At Gloucester assizes, the learned judge, in ad- 
dressing the grand jury, said—* I must attest the 
melancholy truth, that in every county through 
which we have passed, we have unquestionably 
found that crime is more prevalent, and the gaols 
more crammed than ever they were known to be 
at former periods.” 38 were recorded for death» 
27 transported, and 67 imprisoned for various 
periors. 

Died.] At Gloucester, 85, Rev. Martin Barry ; 
—84, Mrs. Drayton; 80, Mr. W. Butt. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

The amount received up to Nov. 20, 1826, of 
the Banbury Savings’ Bank, appears to have been 
£52,391. 108, 6d., as verified atthe annual meeting 
of the trustees at the Town-hall. 

‘ Died.| At Oxford, Mrs. Rigaund, wife to the 
Radcliffe Observer and professor of astronomy. 
BEDFORD. 

At Bedford assizes, 11 prisoners were condemned 
te death, 3 transported, and 11 imprisoned for va- 
rious periods. 

NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK. 

In consequence of the number of prisoners in 
custody for poaching, at Norwich, it was thought 
indispensable to convey them to Thetford in three 
detachments, under a military escort, a rescue upon 
the road being apprehended. 

At the Bury assizes, sentence of death was re- 
corded against nine prisoners, two of whom were 
gypsies. 

A project is on foot to establish regular steam- 
packets between Lynn, Hull, and Gainsborough. 

Married.] At Wixoe, Rev. W. Mayd, to Miss 
E. M. Jardine.—At Great Yarmouth, W. Browne, 
esq., to Miss M. Starling. 

Died.] At Avisham, 93, Mrs. A. Fish.—At 
Peasenhall, 102, Ann Haward, leaving 5 children, 
24 grand-children, 50 great-grand, and 19 great- 

reat grand-children.—At Wicklewood, 100, Mrs. 
Mary Spraggs.—At Bungay, M. Kerrison, esq. 
HANTS. 

Died.) At Adbury-houce, 90, Dr. W. Fellowes ; 
he was iormerly the confidential physician of his 
present Majesty when at Bath. 

DORSET AND WILTS. 

On the north-eastern coast of Weymouth Bay, 
at Osmington, opposite the Island of Portland 
rises a chalky cliff, considerably higher than the 
rest of the coast, called the White Nore. On Fri- 
day, March 16, a flame was observed playing on 
the surface of the cliff, on a particular spot» 
which bas now assumed the character of a sub- 
terraneous fire burning coutinuously, and may be 
seen from the Esplanade at Weymouth by night. 
The chasms from which the fire issues cover a 
space of earth 20 feet square. Upon looking into 
the cracks in the earth, the fire appears as clear 
as that of a furnace. The atmosphere around is 
sultry, and a steam arises from a larger portion of 
the surface of the cliff. The coast in this neigh- 
bourhood produces a slaty coal, of a very sulphu- 
rous nature, and which exhales a gas so offensive 
that none but those who are driven by poverty to 
burn it can endure the odour. 

At the Dorset assizes, 2 prisoners were recorded 
for death, *°4 25 were sentenced to imprisonment 
for various periods- 
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DEVON AND SOMERSET, 

At the assizes held at Exeter, 15 prisoners re- 
ceived sentence of death, 8 were transported, and 
33 were ordered to imprisonment for various pe- 
riods. The judge complained of the local juris- 
dictions of the county at these assizes, and threat- 
ened to impose a fine upon the chief magistrate of 
Exeter, ifthe preeincts of the court in which he 
was sitting were not kept free from the disturbance 
of noisy children! 

A measure of great importance to the town of 
Newton, and to property of every description near 
it, has been determined on, viz. the cutting a canal 
into the centre of the place, the work of a few 
months, from which shipment may be made at once 
to London, &e. It is contemplated to connect an 
iron rail-road, running it tewards Ashburton, and 
branching it off to Sigford, which is a short dis- 
tance from the Dannemore iron-mine, recently dis- 
covered near High Tor. 

At the Somerset assizes, held at Taunton, the 
calendar contained the number of 210 prisoners. 
Mr. Justice Park noticed the increase of crime, 
particularly at Bath. 34 culprits were recorded 
for death, 30 were transported, and 64 imprisoned 
for various periods. In addition to this melan- 
choly list, there are about 230 in the different 
gaols of the county on orders, a great number of 
whom are very young. It seems to be the general 
opinion that the alarming increase of criminals in 
this county, as compared with others, is, in a great 
measure, owing to the failure of trade, and the 
excessively low rate of the wages of labourers in 
agriculture. ‘ 

On Easter Monday, the Thorveston Sick Clubs 
dined together ; the members, 800 strong, paraded 
the streets with music playing and banners flying. 
1,3001bs. of prime and solid meat were dressed for 
them, aud their visitors from the neighbouring 
villages. 

Married.) At Stonehouse, R. Bailey, esq., to 
Miss H. Courtiz.—At Stoke, H. Tonkin, esq., to 
Miss C. Wood. 

Died.] At Teignmouth, 108, Mr. R, Cotton.— 
At Plymouth, 74, the Rev. Dr. Hawker, 50 of 
which he had been the pastor of the parish of 
Charles, and author of many popular works; he 
was so much respected, that the day after his 
death, the windows of most of the shops remained 
half closed, the bells of the several churches tolled 
at intervals, and the flags of the merchant ships in 
the harbour were hoisted at half-mast, and con- 
tinued so until his burial.—At Bath, 75, Alderman 
Clarke.—At Bristol, Mr. J. Embden; he was a 
most successful amateur composer, and author of 
many elegant ballads. 


[ May, 


CORNWALL, 


At the assizes for this county, beld at Launces- 
ton, a variety of nisi prius causes were adjudged ; 
but on the criminal side few prisoners were found 
to take their trials; 2 were sentenced to death, 2 
transported, and a few imprisoned. 

At Truro, the first stone was lately laid for a 
new church, designed chiefly for the poor of that 
place and its immediate vicinity. 

The Blucher smack, belonging to Newlyn, and 
manned by six men and a boy, lately left Mount’s 
Bay for Bristol, with abont 9,000 mackarel which 
they had taken, with intent of disposing of their 
fish, When off Padstow it blew very hard, and thé 
unfortunate crew thought it best to make for that 
harbour, in doing which she ran on the Dunbar 
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Sands, at the entrance, and in a short time the 
smack became a total wreck, and all on board 
perished. 5 widows and 18 children are left to 
lament the disastrous event thet has deprived 
them of their natural protectors, who were all 
men of excellent character. 

A pubiic meeting, in aid of the Sunday School 
Society for Ireland, was recently held at Falmouth, 
when the secretary for England attended, and gave 
information respecting the operations of the So- 
ciety, by which it appears that 1,900 schools, con- 
taining 157,000 children and adults, are receiving 
education, assisted by 14,000 gratuitous teachers, 

Died] At Flushing, 71, Mrs. Kempthorne,— 
At Penzance, 68, H. Bouse, esqg.—At Truro, 50, 
Mrs, Snowden.—At Constantine, 86, Mrs. Harris. 

WALES. 

The Literary Society at Ruthin have presented 
Mr. Parry a silver medal, for an original air, com- 
posed agreeably to the modulations of the ancient 
British music; and the Carmarthen Cymreigyd- 
dion Society have advertised premiums for the best 
Welsh poems, on the “ Winter Season,’ and on 
*< Thunder ;” to be sent tothe society before the Ist 
of December next. 

At a meeting of the inhabitants of Milford and 
Hakin, it was unanimously resolved to petition 
Parliament against the contemplated removal of 
the post-office steam-packets from their present 
station off Milford to Hobbs’ Point, situated five 
miles higher up the haven, whereby the country 
would be put to an enormous expense in making 
reads over the mountainous, swampy, and almost 
uninhabited parts of Carmarthen and Pembroke, 
for an experiment which must eventually fail. 

A large Devon bull, fed and bred by W. R. H. 
Powell, esq,, of Maesgwynne, Carmarthenshire, 
was lately slaughtered, and sold in the neighbour- 
hood of Lianboidy. It weighed 72 score 12Ib.; 
tallow I6lb., hide 1I3lb., fat on the ribs three 
inches, and was fed with nothing but hay and 
Swedish turnips during the last winter. 

At the Radnor assizes, Mr. Justice Nolan con- 
gratulated the grand jury on the progress in build- 
ing a new court of justice. Seven prisoners only 
were for trial; one was recorded for death, one 
imprisoned, two acquitted, and against the three 
others no bills were found.—At Denbigh assizes 
one prisoner was recorded for death, two were 
transported, and ten imprisoned ; four of whom 
were poachers. 

Died.] At Swansea, 79, Captain J. Dalten.— 
At Cwrneyfin (Carmarthen) 98, J. Thomas, one of 
the Society of Friends.—At Cardiff, 78, Alderman 
Morgan.—At Tenby, Henrietta, wife of Sir Wil- 
liam Strickland, bart.—At Aberystwith, 98, Mr. 
J. Evans.—At Lianbadurn-fawr, Rev. R. Mor- 
gan, perpetual curate of St. Michael’s, Aberyst- 
with; be was 75, and had performed the duties of 
minister at that place upwards of 40 years ; be had 
likewise been a vicar of Lianychairon, Cardigan, 
for many years. 


SCOTLAND. 


Business of every description still continues in a 
state of extraordinary depression. Several of the 
cotton works, it is feared, will be reduced to half 
time, unless the wages paid for spinning are ma- 
terially lowered. Stocks are rapidly accumulating, 
and there is no prospect of an early market or 
better prices. The weavers are in a state of 
dreadful destitution. They are eking out a most 
wretched existence by incessant toil, and have not 
now a single ray of hope that their eondit'on will 
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soon be bettered. The state of the industrious 
classes is well calefilated to excite alarm. The 
distress, if possible, is increased. Men, who were 
long out of work, and expected to be employed in 
spring, cannot get a situation of any kind. The 
distribution of provisions, by the Relief Commit- 
tee, having almost ceased, has thrown the depen- 
dants cn that fund into the general mass of misery. 
It is allowed on all hands that retail basiness has 


‘been gradually worse since the beginning of the 


year, and may be said to haye reached its lowest 
ebb. ‘The shop-keepers and spirit-dealers, parti- 
cularly in the suburbs, never felt such times— 
many of them are ruined by the poverty of their 
customers, and consequent bad debts.—300 indi- 
viduals are now on board two vessels in the Clyde, 
waiting for a fair wind to sail for America. 

Married.) At Edinburgh, Sir Thomas Wol- 
laston White, bart., to Miss M. Ramsay. 

Died.) At Edinburgh, whither be had gone from 
Durham to consult physicians, 65, the Rey. Dr. ¢. 
H. Hall, Dean of Durham. 


IRELAND. 

“he Catholies in Ireland are signing petitions to 
convene a general meeting for again bringing their 
claims before Parliament during the present ses- 
sion, soon alter the recess. 

The calendar of prisoners for trial at the assizes 
for the county of Tipperary, enumerates not less 
than 365 prisoners, 85 of whom are for murder; 
and the state of the county isdreadful. During the 
assizes, an armed party of ruffians set fire to the 
house of a man named Tierney, near Cashel, and, 
on his atiempting to escape, the assassins shot 
him dead. Another party set fire to the house of 
John Mannin, near Ballybough (apparently from 
motives of revenge), when his wife perished in the 
flames. Atthe above assizes the principal in the 
horrible murder of the Sheas was found guilty, and 
ordered for execution ; and five of the murderers 
of Mr. J. Barry were sentenced to be hanged at 
the place where they committed the murder. 

Our readers will recollect that the burning of the 
Sheas was committed on the 19th of November 
1521, at Tubber; and that for a length of time, 
such was the enormity of the crime, such the se- 
erecy that attended and followed its commission, 
that a general belief prevailed that the deaths 
were the result of accident. However, all doubt 
soon ceased, anda full and particular account was 
soon made public. When the house was attacked 
by an armed banditti, there were 27 inmates ; it 
was set fire to, and every human being in it perish- 
ed! Escape was prevented, and, for fear the fire 
should not do its duty, a constant firing of shot 
was kept up, and several bodies appeared to have 
been pierced by the shots. 

The Emigration Committee, in their recent re- 
port, observe that no advantage can be expected 
“from any system of emigration which does not 
primarily apply to Ireland, whose population, ur- 
less some oufletbe opened to them, must shortly 
fill up every vacuum created in England or in 
Scotland, and reduce the labouring classes to a 
uniform state of degradation and misery! !” 

Married.| At Dublin. Sir Robert Gore Booth, 
bart., tothe Hon. Caroline King, second daugh- 
ter to Viseount Lorton. —At Darralick, near 
Enniskillen, Mr. J. Campbell, 80, to Miss M. 
Maguire, 18. 

Died.| At Beechmount, Tipperary, 83, John 


Godfrey, deputy-lieutenant, and the oldest magis- 
trate in the county. 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, 
From fhe 26th of March to the 25th of April 1827. 
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MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 
From March 20th to 19th April inclusive. 
By Wiciiam Harris and Co., 50, High Holborn. 
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